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THE  ITALIANS  AND  THE  LOVE 
OF  NATURE 

By  COUNT  CARLO  SFORZA 


IT  IS  Horace  perhaps  even  more  than  Vergil 
who  has  rendered  the  poetry  of  Earth.  Or  it 
may  be  only  the  Arain  of  melancholy  in  the 
friend  of  Maecenas  that  brings  him  nearer  to 
us  than  the  optimi^ic  Mantuan.  The  georgic 
accents  of  the  Latin  poets  are  heard  again  in 
Petrarch,  in  the  ?{infale  fiesolatw  of  Boccaccio, 
in  the  verses  of  Politian,  in  the  EpiStles  of 
Arioso,  and  even  in  the  morbid  sweetness  of 
Guarini.  In  our  own  day,  it  is  the  love  of 
Nature  that  dictated  the  fineA  poems  of  Cat' 
ducci,  that  made  a  poet  of  Pascoli — and  so 
many  others  whose  de^iny  has  been  less  ib 
lupous:  Della  Porta,  Roccatagliata.  .  . 

How  has  it  happened,  then,  that  German 
writers  (since  Humboldt,  I  daresay)  have  seen 
fit  to  affirm,  in  their  learned  fashion,  that  the 
Latins  in  general  and  the  Itah'ans  in  particular 
lack  the  feeling  for  Nature?  It  is  not  exadtly 
a  case  of  German  complacency  persuading  it' 
self  that  the  true  taAe  for  the  thiigs  of  Nature 
does  not  exiit  outside  of  Germany.  It  is  rather 
that  these  worthy  scholars  have  sincerely  and 
naively  committed  the  error  of  identifying  the 
sense  of  Nature,  a  thing  that  varies  with  every 
type  of  civilization,  with  the  particular  form  it 
takes  amopg  the  Germans.  It  does  not  occur 
to  them  that  in  Italy,  where  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  been  blocked  off  into  squared  fields 
for  thousands  of  years,  the  love  of  the  land 
mu^  have  developed  under  different  conditions 
and  so  evolved  different  forms  from  those 
known  to  a  people  familiar  with  the  boundless 
fore^s  of  the  North. 

In  the  presence  of  Nature,  the  modem  Get' 
man  is  the  diredt  heir  of  those  Teutons  who 


felt  the  intoxication  of  solitude  among  the 
my^erious  voices  of  the  wood.  A  river,  a  tree, 
a  mountain,  will  awaken  in  his  bosom  the  sharp 
no^lgias  of  his  ance^rs,  and  it  is  probably 
from  this  racial  memory  of  desert  places  that 
the  Sturm  und  Drang  derives  the  moA  authentic 
note  of  its  lyric  cry,  that  romantic  note  which 
is  always  so  poignant  when  it  is  not  sounded 
in  the  cause  of  political  imperialism. 

The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
descendants  of  those  **Italiae  cultores  primi 
aborigines”  who  had  already  transformed 
the  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  lake  shores  of  the 
Peninsula  into  cultivated  fields,  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  ^ill  believed  amber  was  an  Italian 
product,  so  completely  was  the  Baltic  and 
Germaiuc  world  lo^  in  the  fog  of  the  unknown. 
The  Italy  of  three  thousand  years  ago  vener' 
ated,  in  ^e  cult  of  Saturn,  a  land  whose  plains 
were  already  rich  in  wheat  and  whose  hillsides 
were  already  verdant  with  the  vine.  Althou^ 
the  signs  of  those  di^nt  epochs  have  dis' 
appeared,  how  many  frtrms,  how  many  ance^ral 
domains,  have  kept  the  memory  of  a  day  when 
the  great  Rexnan  families  firA  marked  them  with 
their  present  names;  Isola^Balba,  Balbiarx),  Cot' 
neliano,  Villa'Pompejana .  .  . !  The  element 
of  no^lgia  Aill  living  in  the  German  heart 
has  long  since  disappeared  from  the  Italian 
spirit.  In  Italy  the  love  of  Nature  has  become  a 
part  of  an  essentially  rural  viewpoint  which  is 
three  thousand  years  old.  But  the  solemn,  ab 
mo^  passionate  regard  a  Piedmontese  will  fix 
upon  those  hills  covered  with  the  vine  which 
yields  him  his  barolo,  or  a  Tuscan  upon  his 
uitveti,  has  an  air  of  conquer,  of  domination. 
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of  a  profound  love  for  this  land  whose  zspeA 
has  been  transformed  by  human  arts.  What 
we  End  here  is  a  deep  and  idyllic  feeling  for 
Nature,  the  very  opposite  of  the  Wagnerian 
wanderlu^  which  takes  possession  of  a  Get' 
man.  It  is  the  eternal  contra^  between  the 
“Italian  park”  (which  has  been  called  the 
“French  park”  since  the  conAruAion  of  the 
gardens  at  Versailles)  and  the  inviolate  fored, 
marvelous  but  inhuman,  of  the  German. 

But  what  can  foreigners  know  of  the  Itab 
ian’s  attitude  toward  Nature,  who  obtain 
their  information  in  Ubraries,  and  sec  only  so 
much  of  the  Lombard  or  Tuscan  countryside 
as  a  pocket  guide-book  calls  to  their  attention? 

I  know  an  Italian  who  spent  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  found  the 
full  meaning  of  the  long  silences  and  the  &eady 
gaze  of  the  Italian  peasant  only  after  they  had 
been  recalled  to  memory  during  a  period  of 
residence  in  China,  another  land  where  the 
love  of  the  cultivated  earth  has  an  almo^ 
religious  tenderness.  To  be  sure,  it  is  easy  to 
go  into  ccftacies  over  those  crowds  in  Japan 
who  flock,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  into  the  valleys 
in  the  springtime  when  the  cherry  trees  are  in 
blossom,  or  climb  in  early  summer  the  beauti¬ 
ful  footpaths  of  Fujiyama  in  a  kind  of  rapture. 
Such  things  muA  be  impressive  to  even  the 
moA  unimaginative  men;  and  so  of  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  exaltation  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
conquered  foreft.  But  the  Chinaman  discovers 
in  his  farm^^d  a  beauty  that  is  ever  new;  he 
deposits  in  sacrificial  offering  before  the  images 
of  his  ance^rs  the  bread  he  has  made  with 
wheat  that  ripened  in  the  furrows  his  father 
traced  before  him;  for  upon  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  feels  the  need  to  lift  his  voice 
to  heaven,  he  prefers,  to  the  gilded  ^tues  in 
che  great  temples  of  the  neighboring  city,  the 
ru^ic  shrine  of  some  local  and  familiar  god 
whose  rude  image  hangs  beneath  a  tottering 
arch  on  the  wayside  near  his  own  farm. 

This  is  what  the  Italian  feeb  for  the  clear 
oil  of  hb  uliveto,  for  the  red  or  white  wine 
from  hb  few  acres  of  vineyard.  These  are  for 
him  the  symbob  of  hb  profound  communion 
with  an  earth  that  no  longer  inspires  terror, 
with  which  he  has  consummated  a  kind  of 
sacred  marrbge.  It  b  a  solemn,  silent  love  that 
beks  the  intoxication  of  CJerman  romanticbm. 
It  b  less  individual,  capable  of  inspiring  great 
tenderness — for  family  and  race — ^but  not 
those  anguishes,  those  no^lgias,  of  perturbed 
soub  who  dream  of  a  return  to  an  exi^nce 
guided  only  by  in^ineft. 
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The  tumultuous  course  of  their  rivers  and 
the  unbounded  expanse  of  their  fore&s  inspire 
in  people  of  the  Northern  countries  a  dbta^ 
for  fixed  frontiers;  for  thousands  of  years  the 
Itahan  countryside  has  been  harnessed  to  the 
cycles  of  fum  work  that  change  with  the 
moon.  We  may  find  an  example  of  this  in  what 
remains  of  popular  poetry.  The  dramatic 
pieces — a  relic  of  the  medieval  mystery  play — 
which  are  ^till  performed  in  the  vilbge  squares 
of  Tuscany  in  springtime  are  called  “May 
dramas.”  It  b  of  thb  agrarian  temper,  more 
collective  than  individualbt,  and  already  in 
the  Augustan  Age  as  profound  as  it  is  toeby, 
that  Horace  was  thinking  when  he  wrote 
Invent  fxtrtum. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  reason  for  the  re^less- 
ness  of  the  CJermanic  spirit  b  that  the  (mermans 
have  not  found  their  portum,  this  prindple 
of  which  the  Italians  have  made  an  ideal? — 
Brussels. 

(Editor's  T^ote. — Count  Sforza  has  allowed 
us  to  offer  in  Englbh  this  chapter  from  hb  new 
book  L'Ame  Italienne,  which  Flammarion  b 
publishing  in  Paris,  and  which  is  appearing 
in  German  under  the  title  Die  Italienische 
Seele,  from  the  press  of  the  Querido  Verbg  in 
Am^rdam). 

A  A 

Maurice  Privat,  in  Un  Sikle  de  Scandales 
(Temoignages  de  T^otre  Temps.  Parb.  No.  5): 

“.  .  .Stavbky's  personal  charm.  Intelligence, 
chic,  enterprise,  pre^ige,  were  his  arms.  .  . 
The  great  swindlers  are  like  lovers  drunk  with 
conquer.  .  .  Ivar  Kreuger,  a  bom  aeftor,  who 
had  a  way  of  rehearsing  in  his  automobile  the 
role  which  he  was  to  enaeft  on  leaving  it, 
^udying  hb  face  and  hb  clothing  before  a 
triple  mirror.  .  .  Alexandre  Stavbky  was  a 
poet,  too.  Like  Ivar  Kreuger,  he  dreamed  of 
being  an  arti^  and  was  tempted  by  the  ^ge. 

.  .  .The  swindlers  are  chil^en  of  the  Muse 
who  have  gone  a^ray.  .  .  The  serpent  is  ^ill 
on  the  job,  but  he  no  longer  tempts  Adam 
with  an  apple;  nowadays  he  uses  sheets  of  i 
colored  paper.  .  .” 

“Every  worker,  including  the  woman  cook, 
muA  learn  to  run  the  State.” — Lenin. 

“There  is  more  life  and  movement  in  the 
fir^  aeft  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  than 
in  all  German  literature.” — Engels. 

“  ’A  man,  a  real  man  is  what  Germany 
neecb,'  the  soldier  exclaims,  prote^ing  hb 
own  racial  purity.  With  the  new  dawn  comes 
a  new  faith,  voiced  by  the  wife  of  a  jobless 
man:  ‘We  believe  again;  therefore  we  live!'  ” 
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FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE 

By  ALBERT  GUfiRARD 


Among  “books  abroad,"  you  may  have 
come  across  a  few  which  offered  a  puzzling 
appearance.  At  6r^  glance,  the  text  looked 
I^e  Rumanian  set  by  a  Czechoslovak  printer 
in  his  cups.  On  closer  scrutiny,  you  would 
recognize  our  old  acquaintance  Esperanto;  and, 
if  you  are  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  you  would 
probably  toss  the  book  aside,  with  a  potent 
mixture  of  irritation  and  contempt. 

Pick  it  up  again:  science  is  never  advanced 
by  temperamental  prejudices,  however  “gen' 
tlemanly".  Be  assured  that  I  felt  exactly  the 
same  reaction,  as  I  too  was  nurtured  on  sound 
doeftrine.  Only  it  happened  some  thirty'6ve 
years  ago.  Readers  of  Bool^s  Abroad  Arive  to 
be  free  from  parochialism.  TTiey  mu^  recognize 
that  the  international  language  problem  is  not 
a  fad  but  a  condition. 

World  recovery  and  world  peace  need  world 
organization:  blind  indeed  is  he  who  refuses 
to  acknowledge  that  the  remedy  muA  be 
international  like  the  disease!  Nations  will 
6nd  it  hard  to  organize  if  they  do  not  under' 
ftand  one  another.  To^lay,  there  is  no  agreed 
means  of  communicatKXi.  English  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  monopoly  long  enjoyed  by 
French:  it  has  not  succeeded,  and  is  not  likely 
to  succeed,  in  e^blishing  a  monopoly  for  it' 
self. 

At  present,  in  official  gatherings  such  as  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  or  the  Economic 
Conference,  two  languages  at  leaA  are  official, 
and  many  others  are  heard.  There  is  no  sign 
that  the  “6tteA”  will  naturally  survive.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  already  been  proposed  that 
Spanish  be  added  to  English  and  French:  not 
without  reason,  for  Spanish,  used  by  at  lea^ 
mneteen  independent  countries,  is  literally 
the  mo^  international  of  all.  Germany  and 
Italy  have  made  “Gleichberechtigung”  or 


parity  a  principle  and  even  a  fetish:  they  will 
not  allow  the  tongue  of  Goethe  or  t^t  of 
Dante  to  be  slighted.  And  then  it  would  seem 
ridiculous  to  leave  out  Russian,  Japanese, 
Portuguese  or  even  Polish:  the  curse  of  Babel 
is  ftill  upon  us. 

An  extremely  ingenious  method  has  been 
devised  to  reproduce  at  will  the  miracle  of 
the  Day  of  Pentecoft,  when  “every  man  heard 
the  Apo&les  speak  in  his  own  language."  The 
orator  speaks,  in  subdued  tones,  not  diredtly 
to  the  audience,  but  into  a  mouthpiece.  His 
words  are  conveyed  to  a  battery  of  translators 
who,  in  their  turn,  give  their  various  versions, 
in  a  low  voice,  through  a  telephone.  Each 
delegate  is  provided  with  a  receiver,  and  can 
switch  to  whichever  language  he  prefers. 
Thus,  whil^  an  address  is  given  in  flowery 
Albanian,  it  may  be  likened  to,  m  the  same 
room  and  at  the  same  time,  in  Swahili,  Lithu' 
anian  or  Samoyed.  A  triumph*  indeed  of 
twentieth  century  ingenuity!  A  noted  linguiA, 
Mr.  Paul  Hugon,  professes  to  beh'eve  that  this 
marvelous  contraptiwi  settles  the  vexing 
international  problem. 

Perhaps  it  proves  chiefly,  that  modem 
technique  is,  at  beA,  a  poor  subAitute  for  the 
Holy  Gho^.  This  method  does  work,  no  doubt, 
but  at  great  expense  and  in  the  clumsier 
fashion.  Meetings  can  be  held  only  in  halls 
equipped  with  that  comph'cated  apparatus. 
The  chief  weakness  is  t^  necessary  inter¬ 
position  of  quick-firing  translators.  I  have 
adted  as  an  interpreter  many  a  time  during 
the  War,  and  I  know  the  manifold  sins  of  my 
craft.  My  French  colleagues  had  a  sphinx's 
head  as  a  service  emblem,  to  denote  the 
that  they  spoke  in  riddles.  Indeed,  as  in 
Sheridan's  Critic,  the  interpreter  may  be 
harder  to  understand  than  the  interpret^. 
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Even  gifted  men  like  Professors  Mantoux 
and  Camerlynck,  the  chief  interpreters  at 
the  Paris  and  Washington  Conferences,  can 
not  be  expected  to  be  experts  on  all  subjeefts 
under  discussion.  They  cannot  be  familiar 
with  the  tricks  of  thought  and  expression  of 
each  individual  speaker.  To  give  at  leisure  an 
accurate  version  of  a  foreign  passage  is  difficult 
enough;  to  improvise  your  rendering,  sentence 
by  sentence,  likening  and  talking  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  well'nigh  hopeless  task.  I  remember 
an  interpreter  who  remained  ob^inately 
silent  whil^  an  important  communication  was 
given  in  German.  “Why  on  earth  don’t  you 
translate?”  asked  his  C.  O.  at  laA.  “I  am 
waiting  for  the  verb,”  he  piteously  replied. 
Traduttorc,  traditore;  or,  in  President  Wilson’s 
words:  “A  translation  is  the  compound 
ffadture  of  an  idea.” 

So  pressing  is  the  need,  so  inadequate  the 
present  solutions,  that  the  thought  of  a  simple, 
neutral,  auxiliary  language  was  bound  to  arise, 
as  a  matter  of  fadt,  it  was  proposed  as  soon  as 
Europe  began  to  lose  the  spiritual  unity  she 
had  long  retained  through  the  use  of  Latin. 
Already  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  had  advocated  such  an  in^ru- 
ment;  and  the  roll  of  those  who  favor  the 
principle  includes  such  varied  names  as  Max 
Muller  and  Nietzsche,  Tol^oy  and  Gilbert 
Murray. 

We  are,  in  this  Bool{s  Abroad  circle,  cosmo¬ 
politans  rather  than  intemationali^.  We  are 
intere^ed  in  the  various  cultures  expressed  by 
different  languages,  and  we  do  not  want  them 
to  be  sacrificed  to  dull  ^ndardization.  What 
is  proposed,  however,  is  not  a  UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE,  sub^ituted  for  all  others;  but 
an  AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE,  exclusively 
for  international  purposes.  No  exiting  tongue 
has  anything  to  fear  from  an  Esperanto.  JuA 
as  a  genuine  League  of  Nations  would  be  a 
guarantee  for  each  member  nation,  and  not  a 
menace,  so  an  Esperanto  would  come,  not  as 
a  rival  to  the  native  speech,  but  as  a  friend  and 
a  helper. 

It  would  bring  salvation  to  those  minor 
languages  which  are  now  Sniggling,  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  pre^ige,  but  for  very  life.  It  would 
re^re  a  real  lingui^ic  democracy:  every 
single  speech,  even  the  humbled  patois, 
supreme  in  its  own  domain,  however  small; 
all  men,  whatever  their  native  tongue,  able 
to  meet  on  terms  of  complete  equality.  No 
supremacy;  no  hierarchy;  no  invidious  dis- 
tinAion  between  the  Big  Two,  or  the  Big 
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Five,  and  the  common  run  of  merely  local 
dialc(fts.  This  would  make,  not  for  the  gray 
uniformity  that  we  all  dread,  but  for  the 
richer  variety.  We  might  have  more  regional 
poets  like  Roberts  Bums  and  Frederic  Mitral. 
No  language  would  ever  be  imposed,  by  force 
of  arms  or  wealth,  upon  relucftant  lips.  None 
would  be  transplanted,  a  sorry  exotic,  under 
an  uncongenial  sky.  Each  would  be  rooted  in 
its  own  earth  and  racy  of  its  own  soil. 

The  “Big  Fellows”  themselves,  English  or 
French,  would  be  the  gainers.  For  a  lover  of 
the  language,  there  is  little  pride  and  less  joy 
in  hearing  English  internationally  di^rted, 
twined  for  in^nce  into  the  weird  idiom  of 
the  Babu  in  India,  or  debased  into  Pidgin  in 
the  Treaty  Ports.  If  quality,  not  mass,  is  our 
ideal,  we  shall  prefer  to  have  our  language 
re^riefted  to  those  who  can  use  it  thoroughly 
well. 

The  fir^  objeeftion  that  comes  to  our  minds 
again^  an  international  auxiliary  language  is 
that  it  would  be  artificial,  and  therefore  some 
sort  of  a  Franken^in  monger.  This  is  the 
eternal  quarrel,  ^till  raging  in  the  economic 
field,  between  the  defenders  of  unconscious 
growth  and  the  partisans  of  purposive  action. 
England  has  been,  or  has  believed  herself  to 
be,  for  the  la^  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
mo^  successful  example  of  organic,  non- 
logical  evolution,  of  Laissez  Faire,  of  “mud¬ 
dling  through  somehow.”  But  America,  from 
the  day  of  her  birth  as  a  nation,  has  been  the 
proof  that  it  was  possible  for  civilized  men  to 
take  thought  and  plan  ahead.  The  English 
Con^itution  is  a  loose  mass  of  precedents: 
ours  was  written  at  a  definite  time  and  in  very 
definite  terms.  I  have  no  supercilious  resped  I 
for  either:  but  ours,  a  very  Esperanto  among 
conCitutions,  has  done  us  fiiirly  good  service. 

A  profound  exponent  of  “unconscious 
growth,”  Joseph  de  MaiCre,  derided  the  idea 
of  building  an  entirely  new  city,  Washington. 
Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  done: 
cities  muC  Cart  obscurely,  haphazard,  a  few 
Cray  huts  and  a  few  twiCing  cowpaths;  all 
planning  denotes  a  shallow,  “radical,”  Utopian 
turn  of  mind.  In  spite  of  de  MaiCre’s  haughty 
prophecies,  Washington  does  exiC.  When  we 
see  its  noble  viCas,  we  are  deeply  thankful 
that  it  was  planned,  and  did  not  merely  hap¬ 
pen.  Yet  it  remains  an  Esperanto  among  cities. 

All  this  is  equally  true  in  the  language 
realm.  We  greatly  exaggerate  the  difference  | 
between  “artificial”  and  “natural”:  in  this  we  i 
are  guided  by  false  logic,  not  by  living  ex-  [ 
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pcrience.  No  language  officially  used  and 
taught  can  be  wholly  natural.  As  soon  as 
English  was  written  down,  ^ndardized  by 
classics  and  by  good  society,  codihed  by  gram- 
marians,  it  ceased  to  evolve  with  the  freedom 
of  a  Central  African  dialecft.  Its  tendency  is 
to  become  more  regular  with  age;  you  will 
have  to  make  quite  an  effort  to  create  a  new 
irregular  plural  or  another  irregular  verb. 
Many  of  our  words  are  as  deliberately  coined 
as  if  they  had  been  minted  by  a  Zamenhof:  ei' 
ther  invented  outright,  formed  by  conscious  an' 
alogy,  borrowed  from  Greek,  Latin  or  French. 
English  has  already  gone  a  very  long  way  from 
the  unable  collec!tion  of  yelps  and  grunts 
which  conAitutes  a  truly  “natural”  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Esperanto  is  made  up 
of  “natural”  elements  grouped  according  to 
“natural”  rules.  It  is  not  a  purely  arbitrary 
conception:  it  is  merely  a  simpliBed,  ^ndard' 
ized  language,  an  anticipation  of  a  “natural” 
trend.  It  borrows  its  roots  from  those  words 
which  are  already  international.  It  forms  its 
compounds  according  to  methods  famiUar  to 
every  European.  Its  grammar  is  no  “inven' 
tion,”  but  the  basis  common  to  the  tongues 
most  widely  spoken.  When  we  learn  an  Espc' 
ranto,  we  do  not  have  to  acquire  Grange 
habits  of  thought:  we  are  simply  freed  from 
the  incubus  of  endless  irregularities. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  loss  at  all,  but  an 
immeasurable  gain.  In  my  opinion,  the  one 
decisive  advantage  of  an  Esperanto  for  inter' 
national  purposes  is  its  neutral  character:  but 
extreme  fecility  is  a  boon  not  to  be  despised. 
WhilA  the  grammar  of  any  “natural”  language 
is  a  rank  jungle  of  oddities  and  intricacies,  the 
grammar  of  any  Esperanto  can  be  written  on 
a  po^card,  and  memorized  in  an  hour.  Gram' 
mar  becomes  the  rule  of  a  simple  game,  in^ead 
of  a  refined  inurnment  of  mental  torture; 

This  very  regularity,  however,  will  make 
the  “naturali^”  shudder.  He  does  not  reflect 
that  exceptions  and  absurdities  add  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  beauty  and  precision  of  a 
language.  German,  for  in^nce,  has  arbitrary 
and  capricious  genders:  the  Sun  is  a  lady,  the 
Moon  a  gentleman,  the  Girl  a  thing.  In  Eng' 
lish,  our  genders  are  logical  and  regular,  and 
we  never  have  to  worry  whether  a  new  gadget 
is  a  he,  a  she  or  an  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Shakespeare  was  greatly  hampered  by  this 
regularity.  In  French,  the  accent  fells  invari' 
ably  on  the  la^  syllable  of  the  ^ress'group: 
any  one  who  has  heard  “midinettes”  chirp 
and  twitter  will  te^ify  that  it  sounds  “nat' 
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ural”  enough.  The  verb  to  love  happens  to  be 
regular  in  mo^  languages:  it  loses  thereby 
nothing  of  its  appeal. 

The  simplicity  and  absolute  regularity  of 
Esperanto  grammar  makes  it  an  excellent  intro' 
dudion  to  the  dudy  of  “natural”  languages, 
including  our  own.  The  essential  relations 
between  words  are  expressed  in  the  cleared 
and  mod  invariable  fashion.  Dr.  Thorndike, 
who  has  been  conduding  exhaudive  experi' 
ments  on  the  subjed,  has  found  that  a  class 
taking  up  Esperanto  for  one  term,  and  then 
French,  easily  caught  up  with  the  control 
group,  which  had  darted  diredly  with  French. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  an  “artificial”  language, 
each  word  will  be  reduced  to  its  essential 
meaning,  without  all  the  associations,  all  the 
overtones,  that  enrich  it  in  a  “natural”  Ian' 
guage.  For  indance,  “boy”  and  “girl”  have 
not  quite  the  same  connotation  as  the  French 
words  “garron”  and  “fille”;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  adequate  French  translation  for 
“boyish”  and  “girlish.”  This  absence  of 
timbre  or  harmonics  may  be  a  great  handicap 
for  certain  forms  of  creative  literature:  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  Shelley  or  a  Keats  in 
Esperanto.  But  it  does  not  affed  the  precision 
of  the  international  medium.  On  the  contrary, 
it  compels  us  to  analyze  our  thought,  to  ex' 
press  fully  all  that  we  want  to  convey,  and 
nothing  more.  An  Esperanto  can  attain  the 
ideal  proposed  by  Rivarol  for  International 
French  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century; 
absolute  clarity,  absolute  honedy.  Ce  qui  n'cd 
pas  clair  n’ed  pas  Esperanto. 

That’s  why  Esperanto,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  unwary,  has  been  found  an  indrument  of 
matchless  accuracy.  The  purity  of  meaning  is 
not  clouded  by  sentiment.  The  following  ex' 
periment  has  been  made:  a  difficult  text  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  including 
Esperanto;  from  these  versions,  it  was  re' 
translated,  by  other  scholars,  into  the  original 
tongue.  The  difference,  not  in  form,  but  in 
content,  between  the  fird  dage  and  the  lad 
serves  as  a  measure  for  the  imperfedion  of  the 
intermediate  indrument.  In  all  cases,  there  was 
some  loss:  you  can  hardly  pour  from  one 
brimming  cup  into  another  and  back  again 
without  spilling  a  few  drops.  But  it  was  with 
Esperanto  that  the  result  was  mod  fevorable. 
A  moment’s  refledion  will  show  that  this, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was  only  to  be 
expeded. 

I  can  not,  in  the  brief  compass  of  this  article, 
touch  upon  the  many  aspeds  of  the  interna' 
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tional  language  problem.  I  can  only  plead  for 
an  open  mind.  not  let  a  Romantic  worship 
of  the  Unconscious  blur  your  thinking.  Great 
is  the  Unconscious,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  But, 
in  science,  government,  economics,  language, 
the  held  of  conscious  purpose  is  con^ntly  in' 
creasing.  The  sy^ematic  defence  of  the  Un' 
conscious  is  an  absurdity:  let  us  follow  ex' 
perience  and  reason,  and  the  Unconscious  will 
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take  care  of  itself  unconsciously. — Stanford 
University. 

(Editor's  J^ote. — Professor  Gu^rard  has 
written  more  fully  on  this  subjed  in:  A  Short 
History  of  the  International  Language  Move' 
went,  Boni  and  Liveright  (out  of  print);  and 
Beyond  Hatred,  Scribner’s,  1925,  Part  III, 
Chapters  I  and  II.) 
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AN  AZTEC  DRAMA 

By  J.  H.  CORNYN 


Ninety  years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  American  soil  Indian  drama' 
ti^  were  at  work  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  Indian  adlors  were  adting  their 
plays.  In  1530,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
before  Shakespeare  was  bom.  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  a  drama  written  in  Aztec  by  a 
native  Mexican  dramatic,  was  being  performed 
in  Mexico  City  by  native  adtors,  to  what  would 
today  be  considered  as  crowded  houses;  for 
we  are  told  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  New  Spain,  nobles  and  peasants.  In' 
dians  and  whites  alike,  flocked  to  see  the  ’’new 
entertainment”  provided  by  the  Spanish  mis' 
sionaries  who  had  begun  to  arrive  in  increasing 
numbers. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  this  native 
Indian  dramatic  adtivity  continued  uninter' 
ruptedly ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  comedias 
are  said  to  have  been  written  in  Aztec  and  to 
have  been  adted  throughout  the  extensive 
territory  in  which  the  native  tongue  of  the 
Modtezumas  was  spoken  by  over  ten  millions 
of  people.  But  the  troubles  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  viceregal  government  and  upheavals  fob 
lowing  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in 
New  Spain  notably  decreased  the  adtivity  of 
the  Catholic  prie^  and  missionaries.  The 


native  dramas  ceased  to  be  regularly  adted; 
and  mo^  of  them  fell  by  the  way. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  mo^  of  these  Aztec  comedias  had  been 
loA;  but  researches  condudted  for  the  paA 
score  of  years  have  brought  to  hght  twenty' 
one  of  them.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  dis' 
cussion  of  these  dramas,  although  they  are  of 
peculiar  intere^,  refledting  as  they  do  condi' 
tions  of  society  of  their  day.  One  of  them, 
however,  was  written  and  produced  under 
such  dramatic  conditions  and  ^ged  in  such  j 
a  pidturesque  setting  that  it  has  been  chosen  ' 
as  the  subjedt  of  this  article. 

The  year  1535  was  a  red  letter  year  in  the 
calendar  of  New  Spain.  Then  began  the  vice' 
regal  government;  and  with  it  the  represente' 
tion  of  the  papal  court  in  Mexico.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Aztecs  was  seething  with 
exdtemcnt;  for  the  fir^t  viceroy,  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  and  the  fir^  bishop  in  the  New 
World,  were  expedled  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 
Preparations  were  being  made  to  receive  them 
in  a  right  regal  manner  worthy  of  their  high 
rank,  with  the  ulterior  aim  of  impressing  the 
Indian  nobflity  who  Aill  played  a  considerable 
role  in  the  poh'tics  of  what  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  viceregal  court. 
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Among  these  preparations  was  one  of  a 
unique  charadter.  This  consi^ed  of  the 
presentation  of  a  drama  called  The  Judgment 
Day  written  in  Aztec.  Several  hundred  Indian 
adtors  were  billed  to  take  part  in  it;  and  native 
musicians  with  their  native  musical  in^ru' 
ments  were  to  furnish  entertainment  in  the 
pidturesque  manner  of  the  ancient  Aztec 
court. 

The  viceroy  and  the  archbishop  rode  into 
the  capital  in  triumph  and  all  New  Spain  was 
there  to  welcome  them;  for  they  presaged  a 
I  new  order  of  things,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

>  Numerous  prie^  and  missionaries  came  with 
I  the  bishop,  while  nobles  and  other  adventurers 
accompanied  the  viceroy.  In  the  pidturesque 
procession  rode  Juan  Pablos,  the  fir*  printer 
to  visit  New  Spain,  followed  by  *out  Indians 
bearing  the  fir*  printing-press  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. 

The  day  of  the  “great  entertainment”  ar' 
rived.  The  *age,  a  broad  platform,  open  on 
all  sides  and  raised  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  had  been  eredted  on  the  main  plaza, 
on  which  had  *ood,  but  a  few  years  before, 
the  magnificent  old  and  new  palaces  of  the 
Modtezumas.  It  was  profusely  decorated  with 
natural  flowers  and  branches  of  trees,  the  lat¬ 
ter  forming  wide  arches  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  *age,  which  was  reached  by  broad 
*airways. 

In  the  temporary  boxes  eredted  for  the 
occasion  sat  the  viceroy  and  the  bishop,  the 
dignitaries  of  New  Spain,  representatives  of 
the  city  council  and  the  members  of  the  audien' 
da  which  had  governed  New  Spain  up  to  the 
arrival  of  the  viceroy.  To  the  uttermo*  ends 
of  the  va*  plaza  *retched  a  re*less  sea  of  over 
ten  thousand  faces,  almo*  altogether  Indian. 
It  was  a  picturesque  audience,  for  the  natives 
*ill  clung  to  the  dress,  barbaric  finery  and 
ornaments  of  their  ance*ors. 

The  Drama 

All  the  Aztec  comedias  may  be  said  to  have 
been  didactic  in  that  each  had  a  well-defined 
lesson  to  impart.  Each  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  missionary  in*ruction  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  earlie*  of  these  dramas  that  have 
come  down  to  us  is  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
It  was  written  to  show  the  Aztec  nobles,  *ill 
largely  heathen  at  heart,  how  a  great  noble 
(Paul)  was  converted  to  Chri*ianity.  As  the 
adtors  were  Indians  and  the  *aging  and  dress 
were  left  largely  to  their  discretion,  the  hero 
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of  the  Chri*ian  drama  became,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  Aztec  prince.  The  lesson 
could  be  easily  read  between  the  lines.  The 
Aztec  nobles  should  follow  the  example  of 
Paul,  turn  their  faces  from  the  heathen  gods 
of  their  Others  and  become  Chri*ians. 

In  pre-conque*  days  all  Aztec  literature 
was  metrical  in  form,  since  it  had  to  be  mem¬ 
orized  because  the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  was  incapable  of  recording  it. 
So  all-prevailing  was  this  cu*om  that  Aztec 
writers,  after  the  conque*,  continued  to  ca* 
their  compositions  in  meter,  although  the 
Spanish  missionaries  had  given  them  a  pho¬ 
netic  alphabet;  and  of  all  the  native  drama* 
that  have  come  down  to  us  not  one  is  in  prose. 

The  Judgment  Day  is  written  about  a  wo¬ 
man,  Lucy,  who  refuses  to  take  a  husband  and 
leads  a  gay  life  into  which  enter  numerous 
lovers.  She  is  typical  of  many  of  the  Spanish 
women  who  made  their  way  to  New  Spain 
in  the  fir*  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  down^ll  of  the  empire  of  the 
Modtezumas. 

Among  the  Aztec  nobles  and  other  persons 
of  wealth  and  influence  in  pre-conque*  days, 
plural  marriages  were  always  in  order;  and 
every  man  in  high  society  kept  his  harem 
which  he  frequently  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  his  gue*8  as  a  mark  of  signal  honor.  Na¬ 
turally  this  in*itution  came  under  fire  from 
the  missionaries,  who  held  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  bond.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
throw  down  heathen  idols,  de*roy  altars  and 
level  pyramids  to  the  ground;  but  when  it 
came  to  uprooting  a  cu*om  sandtified  by  ages 
of  tradition  and  hereditary  prejudice,  it  was 
quite  another  thing;  for,  though  overthrown 
and  *ripped  of  their  ance*ral  possessions,  the 
Aztec  nobles  were  *ill  powerful  in  1535.  So 
it  was  not  held  to  be  good  policy  to  offend 
them.  A  new  generation  was  in  the  making,  in 
the  persons  of  the  sons  of  Indian  nobles  and 
other  natives  of  wealth  and  influence,  who 
were  being  turned  out  of  the  mission  schools 
“sound  Chri*ians.” 

Lucy  is  the  embodiment  of  plural  marriages; 
and  her  mission  is  to  show  the  horror  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  Chri*ian  church.  Through 
her  the  lesson  is  brought  home  to  the  Aztecs, 
without  fear  of  offending  them  or  danger  of 
having  them  take  their  children  out  of  the 
mission  schools. 

The  Judgment  Day  is  a  my*ery  play  similar 
to  those  so  popular  throughout  Europe  in  the 
days  preceding  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare. 
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In  the  development  of  the  plot  it  aims  at 
educating  the  Indian  converts  in  the  my^' 
ries  of  the  Catholic  rehgion.  Holy  Church, 
Time,  Penitence,  Death  and  Confession  all 
appear  as  characters  on  the  ^ge;  and  the  mis' 
sion  of  each  is  frankly  didaCtic.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  other  characters  in  the  drama. 

St.  Michael,  descending  from  heaven,  ap' 
pears  on  the  ^ge  with  the  announcement  that 
the  Judgment  Day  is  at  hand  and  that  all 
should  take  warning  and  lead  a  proper  life. 
Penitence  follows,  explaining  that  once  the 
laA  day  arrives  there  can  be  no  further  forgive- 
ness  and  the  wicked  mu^  die  in  their  sins. 
Time,  typical  of  these  ^ock  characters,  says 
to  himself:  “I  am  he  who  continues  always 
que^ioning  the  people.  Our  Lord  sent  me  here, 
c^blishing  me,  to  keep  them,  take  care  of 
them,  warn  them,  remind  them  day  and  night. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  I  ^p  speaking.  I  am 
continually  shouting  in  their  cars  so  that  they 
may  remember  their  Creator,  their  Maker,  the 
Lord  God.” 

Death  explains  his  mission  thus:  “I  am  the 
appointed  officer  of  the  law,  the  messenger 
whose  power  comes  from  above  and  spreads 
to  the  uttermo^  horizon,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
shining  forth  in  heaven,  cover  the  earth.  I  am 
in^ituted  to  warn  the  people  of  the  world  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  that  it  is  about 
to  descend  upon  them.  Then  they  will  be 
que^ioned  how  they  served  the  Lord  God.” 

After  these  characters  have  carried  on  a 
running  conversation  with  one  another  and 
Holy  Church,  covering  the  moA  vital  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  Lucy  appears  on  the 
^ge  in  great  trouble,  for  the  judgment  day 
had  begun  to  threaten  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  dense  cloud  enveloping  the  people.  She 
hurries  to  a  prie^  to  confess;  but  it  is  too  late. 
She  hears  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  calling  all 
to  the  la^  judgment.  She  sinks  down  on  the 
ground  and  the  living  come  in  and  sit  beside 
her  and  cover  their  faces.  With  them  enters 
Antichri^  in  the  midA  of  fireworks.  He  tries 
to  persuade  them  that  he  is  the  Christ;  but 
they  reject  him  as  the  heavens  open  and  Chri^ 
appears  bearing  his  cross.  St.  Michaei  goes 
ah^d  carrying  the  scales  of  ju^ice.  Antichri^ 
rushes  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  fireworks. 

Chri^  announces  his  misrion  thus:  ”I  am 
to  end,  de^roy  Time,  for  this  is  the  day  of 
judgment,  day  of  reckoning.  I  shall  cleanse  and 

purify  heaven  and  earth . Now  wake 

up  the  living  and  the  dead,  my  war  leader, 
the  good  and  the  bad.” 


Exit  ChriA  to  the  sound  of  musical  in^ru- 
ments  while  St.  Michael  blows  his  trumpet  and 
two  angels  go  to  summon  the  dead  to  the  place 
of  judgment. 

AntichriA  appears  once  more  as  the  tempter, 
but  the  people  sing  the  Te  Deum,  and  he  again 
rushes  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  fireworks. 

The  living  and  the  dead  march  in  and  sit 
down  at  the  feet  of  Chri^,  while  an  angel 
weighs  in  a  balance  the  sins  of  each  again^  his 
good  deeds.  Chri^,  acting  as  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court,  begins  the  la^  great  trial. 
As  the  living  and  the  dead  pass  before  him  he 
que^ions  them  one  by  one  and  pronounces 
judgment  on  them.  Devils  drag  the  condemned 
off  to  hell.  The  trial  of  Lucy,  which  follows, 
is  typical  of  all  the  others: 

Christ. — Have  you  kept  my  sacred  com¬ 
mandments? 

Lucy. — I  have. 

Chrift. — Have  you  kept  my  command  and 
that  of  my  dear  mother,  the  church,  concern¬ 
ing  the  seventh  sacrament,  holy  matrimony? 

Lucy. — No.  Forgive  me,  my  Lord. 

Christ. — While  on  earth  you  served  only 
your  own  lasciviousness.  Go.  You  are  con¬ 
demned  never  to  forget  and  to  be  the  slave  of 
your  evil  life.  You  did  not  want  to  be  married, 
so  you  have  won  for  yourself  a  place  in  the 
nethermo^  hell.  Go  to  those  who  have  served 
you.  I  do  not  know  you. 

When  the  trial  is  over  Chri^  calls:  “C<Mne, 
oh  dwellers  in  hell.  Take  away  your  servants 
to  the  nethermo^  regions.  Put  this  wicked 
woman  (Lucy)  in  a  bath  of  fire  and  torture 
her.” 

The  devils  bring  fiery  chains  with  which 
to  bind  their  prisoners  and  fiery  rods  to  beat 
them.  As  Lucy  is  brought  in  she  is  dressed  in 
fiames;  a  fiery  serpent  forms  her  necklace  and 
her  hands  are  bound  together  with  other 
fiaming  serpents.  Satan  says  to  her:  “You  are 
fond  of  pleasure.  We  will  give  you  plenty  of  it 
in  hell.  There  we  will  marry  you  since  you 
never  would  be  married  while  on  earth. 
March.  Your  husband  Lucifer  is  waiting  for 
you.” 

Lucy  exclaims:  “Accursed  be  the  mother 
that  bore  me.  A  curse  on  the  milk  that  nour¬ 
ished  me  and  all  that  I  ate  and  drank  on  earth. 
Accursed  be  the  land  that  I  trod  and  the 
clothes  I  wore.  Evenrthing  has  turned  to  fire. 
Fearfully  it  is  burning  me.  Flames  are  about 
my  ears.  They  are  the  things  with  which  I 
used  to  beautify  myself.  Oh!  Oh!  would  that 
I  had  been  married.  It  is  all  over  now.” 
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The  devils  go  along  blowing  horns  as  they 
drive  her  out  in  the  mid^  of  fireworks. 

The  prieA  closes  the  drama  with  the  warn' 
ing:  “You  have  seen  this  fearful  miracle.  It  is 


true,  since  it  is  written  in  the  holy  book.  The 

day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  Pray . 

that  you  may  deserve  the  joy  of  heaven,  eternal 
glory.” — Mexico  City. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HERESIARCHS 

By  PAUL  C.  SNODGRESS 


IT  WAS  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the 
publication  of  the  Memoires  of  Alfred 
Loisy  should  go  almo^  unnoticed  in  our  day. 
There  are  excellent  reasons  for  assuming  that 
in  a  later  age  these  Memoires  will  be  ac' 
counted  one  of  the  capital  documents  in  the 
hi^ry  of  intellectual  progress,  but  circum' 
tonces  have  conspired  to  obscure  their  signiF 
icance  at  the  moment.  Alfred  Loisy  is  ^ill  liv' 
ing,  but  in  certain  respects  this  hero  of  Modem- 
ism  seems  farther  removed  from  us  than  Origen 
or  Athanasius.  Ours  is  the  age  of  the  clash  of 
intere^.  We  lack  detachment,  we  know  little 
of  disintere^ed  activity.  The  nations  and  class¬ 
es  are  being  mobilized  again^  one  another 
frankly  under  the  sign  of  greed.  It  is  not  that 
the  disintegration  of  an  economic  order  is 
without  precedent;  what  is  without  precedent 
is  the  sudden  displacement  of  an  economic 
order  that  has  been  world-wide.  And  today 
the  nations  are  conscious  and  articulate.  The 
old  order  has  taught  each  group  to  know  its 
own  intere^,  and  the  new  chaos  has  made  that 
intereA  all-important.  This  ^te  of  afiFairs  has 
certainly  left  its  mark  upon  the  Spirit.  There  is 
even  more  truth  in  M.  Benda's  thesis  than  he 
seems  to  have  discovered.  There  are  few  loyal 
scholars  left  in  the  world,  few  Intellectuals  who 
are  not,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  “selling  s(Mne- 
thing.”  Each  speaks  for  his  own  right,  in  a 
Society  where  no  right  is  secure.  A  tri¬ 
umphant  social  class  will  always  produce  men 
capable  of  transcending  the  intere^s  of  that 
class.  The  nineteenth  century  bourgeoisie  could 


afford  to  tolerate  impartiality  in  its  scholars; 
our  own  generation  apparently  thinks  it  can¬ 
not. 

Alfred  Loisy  is  a  product  of  the  old  order  that 
passeth  away.  But  even  without  the  conditions 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  symbolic  value 
of  this  great  figure  might  have  been  temporar¬ 
ily  obscured.  Loisy’s  potential  influence  has 
been  crushed  between  fanaticisms.  As  a  prie^ 
he  is  scorned  by  anti-clericals,  and  as  an  “ex- 
prieA”  he  is  hated  by  the  orthodox.  For  in  his 
day  (he  is  now  78  and  retired)  among  prom¬ 
inent  men  in  France  who  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  religious  que^ions,  .Alfred  Loisy 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  be  a  partisan. 
He  would  neither  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  nor  denounce  the  Church.  None 
has  been  more  passionately  devoted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  Loisy,  and  none  has  ever  brought 
to  the  ^udy  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  Chri^ianity  a  more  objective  method. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  he  has  friends  in  neither 
of  the  armed  camps  into  which  the  religious 
decline  has  divided  the  men  of  the  We^.  And 
unlike  Renan,  he  has  refused  to  take  time  to 
entertain  the  mob. 

So  he  has  remained  undiAurbed  in  his  retire¬ 
ment.  The  laA  of  the  heresiarchs  occupies  a 
very  small  and  very  modeA  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  undi^inguished  house  in  the 
Rue  des  ^coles,  near  the  Collie  de  France  and 
near  the  site  of  that  “petit  seminaire”  of  Saint- 
Nicholas-du-Chardonnet  where  Renan  had 
been  a  pupil.  Into  this  seclusion,  shortly  before 
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the  appearance  of  the  fir*  volume  of  the  Mc' 
moires,  the  mo*  obscure,  the  mo*  reverent  and 
deddedly  the  mo*  inarticulate  of  Alfred  Loi' 
sy’s  disciples  somehow  found  courage  to  pene' 
trate.  The  disciple  had  observed,  in  the  course 
of  a  half  dozen  visits  to  the  great  in  Paris,  that 
the  sumptuousness  of  a  great  man's  apartment 
tends  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  his  prose  *yle.  And  he  had  been  told  by  the 
knowing  that  Loisy's  *yle  was  of  the  be*.  He 
was  not,  then,  surprised  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  Ma*er's  household.  What  did  surprise 
him  was  the  vibrant  cheerfulness  of  his  ho*. 
For  in  an  earlier  year  the  disdple  had  attended 
the  ledtures  of  the  renowned  scholar  and  found 
him  already  showing  signs  of  breaking  under 
the  *rain  of  a  long  *ruggle  that  was  unsupn 
ported  by  either  a  robu*  physical  con*itution 
or  the  encouragement  of  his  peers.  Loisy  was 
enjoying  better  health  than  he  had  ever  known 
before.  He  was  a  man  who  has  done  his  work, 
and  who  knew  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
count.  In  the  ex'professor  there  was  a  poise 
that  had  sometimes  been  lacking  in  the  pro' 
fessor's  class-room  manner,  ju*  as  in  the  un¬ 
frocked  “clergyman”  of  a  younger  day  there 
had  been  a  nervous  energy  unknown  to  the 
faithful  prie*.  (The  all-too-feithful  prie*  that 
Alfred  Loisy  had  been!)  There  was  a  new 
composure  in  the  man,  a  solidity  that  recalled 
his  peasant  origin.  On  his  countenance  there 
was  the  old  radiance,  but  it  was  the  radiance 
of  a  retired  apo*le;  for  in  Alfred  Loisy  the 
apo*oh'c  fervor  had  been  disciplined  by  the 
sdentific,  and  his  scientific  work  was  done. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  his  peasant  an- 
ce*ry.  In  truth,  there  was  little  of  the  peasant 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  revered 
teacher  whose  charming  cordiality  fortified 
the  unknown  pupil  r-?me  to  pay  his  *ammer- 
ing  respeAs.  TTiere  was  some^ing  Cavalier 
about  the  old  heretic.  His  white  beard  was 
smartly  clipped  and  pointed,  and  the  long 
white  mou^^udie  would  have  been  the  pride 
of  an  officer  of  Uhlans. 

He  lived  alone,  with  no  servant.  He  spent 
his  mornings  reading  and  attending  to  his 
correspondence.  All  afternoon  he  sat  upon  a 
*ool  of  the  sort  that  bookkeepers  use,  at  a 
large  desk,  writing  in  a  ledger.  He  was  writing 
his  Memoires,  in  a  fine  clear  hand  and  *eadily, 
with  no  erasures.  He  spoke  smilingly  of  his  new 
and  welcome  obscurity,  he  who  had  been  the 
*orm-centcr  of  the  mo*  memorable  di*urbancc 
in  the  modem  hi*ory  of  the  Church.  And  he 
was  happy  to  answer  que*ions.  Que*ions 
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about  himself,  his  career,  his  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  anything  one  cared  to  ask.  There  was 
no  pride  and  no  apology;  there  was  only  gra¬ 
titude  for  having  been  allotted  an  intere*ing 
task.  The  key  to  the  man's  character  is  his 
manly  humility.  This,  and  a  life-time  singleness 
of  purpose,  had  made  him  what  he  was.  He  had 
sought  Truth,  and  he  had  been  humble,  not 
before  men,  but  in  the  genuine  way:  be  had 
been  humble  before  the  feicfts,  before  the 
spiritual  reah'ties  the  que*  for  which  would 
remain  his  business  to  the  end. 

His  Memoires  (Paris,  Nourry,  1930-31)  com¬ 
prise  in  three  large  octavo  volumes  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  closely-printed  pages.  It  is 
a  narrative  of  extraordinary  intere*,  in  spite  of 
the  hA  that  the  author,  an  admirable  *yli*, 
has  consi*ently  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces.  In  fadt,  he  has  acftually  “spread  upon 
the  record,”  as  the  lawyers  say,  every  relevant 
dexument  at  his  disposal.  Much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  consi*s  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters. 
Surely  if  there  has  been  such  another  career 
as  Loisy's,  it  is  nowhere  set  down  in  print 
with  such  complete  abandon.  Here  there  is 
new  hght  upon  the  program  of  the  French 
Modcmi*s,  upon  the  obscure  controversy 
over  “Americanism”  (the  “errors”  condemned 
by  Leo  XIII)  and  there  is  a  whole  gallery  of 
the  mo*  curious  portraits :  the  learned,  sinuous, 
and  none  too  candid  Duchesne,  able*  of  modem 
apologetic  hi*orians;  the  pathetic  Monsei¬ 
gneur  d’Hul*,  Redlor  of  the  Catholic  In*itutc 
of  Paris;  the  noble  and  prudent  Archbishop 
Mignon;  Battifol,  the  cunning  political  exe- 
gete.  Laberthonni^re,  the  able  writer  and  keen 
philosophic  mind  who  upon  a  word  from  Rome 
has  refined  from  putting  pen  to  paper  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  is  only  mentioned, 
for  Alfred  Loisy  is  indifferent  toward  a  spirit 
that  has  taken  fright.  And  there  are  others. 
Of  the  ecclesia*ical  careers  that  are  outlined 
in  these  Memoires,  the  mo*  ambiguous  and  in 
the  end  the  mo*  spectacular  is  that  of  Joseph 
Tunnel,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  is  discovered 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  the  prcxJuc^tion  of  a 
five-foot  shelf  of  able  and  bitterly  de*ru(ftivc 
criticism  of  Chri*ianity,  while  living  a  life  of 
the  mo*  exemplary  piety  as  a  parish  prie*  in 
the  Dicxrese  of  Rennes! 

The  bcx)k  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Loisy's 
relation  to  Mcxlemism.  He  was  the  chief 
protagoni*,  almo*  the  inventor,  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Farly  in  his  career  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  unaided,  that  if  Chri*ianity  was  to 
survive  in  the  age  of  science  there  was  need  to 
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replace  the  dogmatic  spirit  by  the  religious 
spirit,  and  to  accord  a  fuller  recognition  to  the 
claims  of  criticism.  The  la^  of  the  great  heresies 
was  a  carefully  planned  campaign  directed 
toward  specific  ends,  and  not  simply  a  fop 
tuitous  grouping  of  theological  “errors.”  Had 
the  effort  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  the 
Saentific  Reformation.  It  failed,  of  course,  and 
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the  be^  that  remains  of  the  effort  is  the  pub 
lished  work  of  Alfred  Loisy. 

Aside  from  the  perhaps  not  wholly  transi' 
tory  glamor  of  the  main  theme,  the  present 
Memoires  will  be  chiefly  valued  as  a  complete 
account  of  the  life,  the  Judies,  and  the  working 
method  of  one  of  the  greater  of  scholars. 


O 


JAKOB  WASSERMANN 

By  ALLEN  W.  PORTERFIELD 


ON  MARCH  10, 1873,  the  wife  of  a  petty 
tradesman  by  the  name  of  Wassermann 
became  the  mother  of  a  son.  The  parents, 
though  poles  removed  from  each  other  in 
temperament,  came  together  on  one  point: 
they  would  call  their  son  Carl  Jacob.  The  son 
however  decided,  when  ^ill  lisping  in  numbers, 
to  keep  the  Mosaic  Jakob  and  let  the  Germanic 
Carl  go.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  ded^ 
sion,  for  he  was  defined  to  become,  in  the 
e^imation  of  some,  Germany’s  greater  novel' 
iA.  Today  all  the  world  knows  Jakob  Wasser' 
mann,  whereas  Carl  Wassermann  would  sound 
as  Grange  as  Chri^ph  Schiller.  Poets  make 
names  for  themselves. 

This  blessed  event  in  the  Wassermann 
frmily  took  place  at  Furth,  which  is  so  close 
to  Niimberg  that  we  refer  to  it  today  as  ju^ 
beyond  the  larger  town.  The  region  is  Middle 
Franconian,  German  as  German  can  be.  Around 
about  it  lie  such  places  as  Bayreuth,  WCirZ' 
burg,  Bamberg,  names  that  ftrike  you  in  the 
face  when  you  *udy  Teutonic  humanism, 
whether  art  or  literature  or  philology.  Nor  has 
it  lagged  industrially.  Exactly  one  hundred 
years  ago  Germany's  then  big'business  men 
were  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  rail' 
road  between  Fiirth  and  Niimberg,  the  fir*. 


incidentally,  in  Europe.  Though  not  far  from 
Catholic  Munich,  the  sedtion  was  heavily 
Prote*ant.  Of  Jews  there  were  about  eight 
per  cent.  Here  Wassermann  began  his  tragic 
life.  His  death  the  other  day  in  Austria  was 
tragic  too;  for  he  was  too  young  to  die. 

Why  tragic?  I  ask  for  the  poor  privilege  of 
attending  to  the  somewhat  unpleasant  phase 
of  this  task  fir*.  Nd  nut  bonum  de  mortuis. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Wassermann  wrote  his  auto' 
biography  to  date,  entitled  Mein  Weg  als 
Deutscher  und  Jude.  It  has  one  virtue:  it  is 
brief,  ia6  pages  in  the  German  edition.  There 
are  a  few  lines  touching  on  the  extreme  loveli' 
ness  of  his  mother;  but  she  died  when  he  was 
only  a  boy  and  her  place  was  taken  by  a  scut' 
rilous,  conniving,  di*ru*ful  *epmother. 
Poverty  reigned  supreme.  Hebbel  lived  in 
affluence  by  comparison.  There  is  a  remark, 
based  on  a  letter  to  Wassermann,  that  Strind' 
berg  sent  Gu*af  af  Gejer*am  to  a  premature 
grave  by  his  iH'ornsidered  innuendos  in  his 
Blac\  Pfaas;  this  is  an  item  for  the  literary  Ids' 
torian.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Aryan  myth, 
although  Wassermann  does  not  carry  it  the 
whole  length,  for  the  Germans  of  today  have 
in  their  veins  the  blood  of  more  “foreign” 
peoples  than  even  Wassermann  li*s.  Virtually 
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all  the  rc^,  say  ninety  percent  of  the  entire 
work,  is  a  rehearsal  of  traits  and  tricks  in 
Wassermann’s  own  character  which  even  an 
AuguAine  or  a  Rousseau  would  have  pigeon' 
holed,  and  a  never-ending,  thoroughgoing 
Jeremiad  over  the  unpleasantness  of  being  a 
Jew.  On  Wassermann's  own  count  he  was  a 
hyphenated  German  and  suffered  the  pangs  of 
ne^er-worldliness  for  that  reason,  until  at 
the  close  he  rises  to  one  of  his  lofty  crescendos 
— anyone  femiliar  with  his  novels  will  recall 
them — and  begins  ten  consecutive  paragraphs 
with  the  cry,  “Es  i^  vergeblich,”— there 
follow  the  things  he  might  do,  the  attitudes 
he  might  ^rike, — the  people  would  neverthe¬ 
less  say,  “Er  i^  ein  Jude.” 

Why  Wassermann  ever  wrote  this  book  is 
not  clear.  Is  it  possible  that,  unable  to  foresee 
the  predicament  that  was  to  becloud  the  lot 
of  the  Jew  in  Germany,  he  fancied,  the  World 
War  being  over,  if  he  showed  how  desperate 
the  Status  of  a  German  Jew  was,  something 
might  be  done  about  it?  If  so,  he  was  naive; 
naive  too  are  his  detailed  accounts  of  how 
some  Jews  hate  other  Jews.  Did  he  beh'eve 
for  a  second  that  outside  of  Jewry  all  peoples 
love  each  other?  He  rendered  the  cause  of  his 
people  an  unintended  disservice  by  his  con¬ 
fessions. 

Why  this  book  was  published  the  other 
day  in  an  English  translation  in  this  country, 
as  though  it  had  just  been  written  and  had 
therefore  a  timely  bearing,  is  beyond  quick 
comprehension.  If  the  thought  was,  now  it 
will  sell,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say,  for 
worse  could  not  be  said.  The  Jews’  problems 
are  the  problems  of  civilization;  and  America 
already  has  problems  in  abundance  without 
having  so  di^inguished  a  Jew  as  Jakob  Was- 
sermann  cmitend,  in  well-balanced  lamenta¬ 
tions,  that  the  Jews’  problems  are  beyond 
solution. 

Wassermann  had  an  over-developed  illative 
sense.  I  came  to  this  conclusion  when  projeds 
made  correspondence  with  him  at  once  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  pleasure:  I  have  translated  three 
of  his  works  and  edited  one  of  his  dories.  While 
translating  his  Gdnsemdnnchen  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  explaining  the  esoteric  significance  of  the 
adjedtive  “bliimerant.”  Why  did  he  do  this? 
He  had  at  that  time  complete  confidence  in 
his  publisher  and  should  have  known  that  the 
publisher  would  not  entrud  a  work  of  such 
importance  to  an  uninformed  novitiate.  I  fear 
he  felt  that  in  this  country,  where,  as  he  says 
in  another  work,  there  is  “Stoff,  Stoff,  Stoff, 
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nur  der  Gcid  fehlt,”  there  were  no  etymo¬ 
logical  didtionaries,  or  jud  plain  didtionarics. 
In  reality  it  was  an  easy  word  to  render, 
though  I  have  forgotten  how  I  did  it.  Were 
I  translating  it  to-day,  fifteen  years  later,  with 
the  world  in  infinitely  greater  trouble  than 
it  was  then,  I  might  take  it  easy  and  vema- 
cularize  it  by  “lousy.” 

When  I  wrote  to  him  asking  his  permission 
to  edit  his  dory  entitled  Das  Tier,  he  replied 
in  a  longish  letter,  gave  his  consent,  and  asked 
$50.00  for  the  rights.  The  dory  is  a  scant  three 
pages  long.  Naturally  the  publisher  felt  that 
his  demands  were  excessive.  I  wrote  him  then 
as  courteously  as  possible  to  this  effedt.  He 
replied  in  one  line,  saying,  pay  me  what  you 
think  it  is  worth. 

The  lad  connedtion  I  ever  had  with  him 
was  an  undated  letter,  podmarked  in  New 
York,  February  18,  1927,  in  which  he  wrote: 

“Fiirchten  Sie  nichts,  ich  werde  keine  en- 
glischen  Ledtures  halten.  Unsere  (meine  Frau 
id  mit  mir)  Reise  hat  gebundene  Marsch- 
route,  so  dass  wir  Ihrer  liebenswurdigen 
Eindladung  leider  nicht  folgen  konnen.  Wenn 
ich  Sie  also  nicht  in  New  York  oder  Chicago 
sehen  kann,  muss  ich  auf  dieses  liebevolle 
Vergniigen  verzichten.” 

This  note  was  written  on  his  private  dation- 
ery,  envelope  and  all,  though  he  dayed  in 
New  York  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel.  My  own 
inferential  fancy  may  be  running  away  with 
me,  but  I  am  rather  minded  to  feel  that  he 
doubted  whether  an  American  hotel  would 
have  dationery  for  its  gueds  however  liberal 
the  supply  might  be  in  a  hodelry  in  Styria. 

Had  Wasserman  committed  himself  to 
silence  of  every  kind  regarding  the  United 
States  it  would  have  been  better.  But  like  the 
traditional  European,  he  had  to  have  his  say; 
and  he  had  it  in  his  LebensdienSt  (Leipzig: 
Grethlein  6^  Co. — his  regular  publisher  was 
S.  Fischer,  Berlin — 590  pages,  1928).  In  this 
massive  work,  which  touches  on  almod  every 
subjed  of  intered  to  anybody,  Wassermann 
either  runs  thin  or  goes  wrong  when  he  comes 
to  the  United  States.  His  comment  on  the 
bigness  of  the  country  is  old  duff.  His  heaping- 
up  of  details,  including  his  references  to  road¬ 
side  “Chickenbratereien,  Kehrichtbetge,  und 
Damme  von  Konservenbiichsen”  is  a  matter  of 
epic  technique  femiliar  to  those  who  have  read 
his  novels.  His  sarcasm  about  “Maindreet,” 
(he  makes  no  effort  to  translate  the  compound) 
came  too  late.  He  visited  Yale,  Harvard,  Co 
lumbia,  Princeton,  and  California,  and  found 
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the  more  serious  ^udents  ready  to  rebel  again^ 
the  inju^ice  incubated  and  formulated  behind 
the  big  oak  doors.  His  heart  sank  when  he  saw 
the  low  standards  of  living  of  the  million-and' 
a'half  Jews  in  New  York.  The  two  things  that 
impressed  him  mo^  about  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York  were:  The  Librarian  is  a 
woman  of  mixed  blood,  and  “wie  in  alien 
amerikanischen  Privatsammlungen,  deutsche 
Literatur  fehlt  vollkommen.”  His  account  of 
“Sears,  Robbock  Co.”  in  Chicago  makes 
good  reading,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  our  national  shibboleth  “Keep  Smiling,”  and 
he  was  forever  impressed  by  the  fadl  that  at 
the  burning  of  the  “Netherland  Hotel”  the 
rich  American  women  in  the  adjoining  Hotel 
Plaza  arranged  “6re  parties,”  (the  words  are 
his)  rented  every  outside  window  and  cleaned 
up  on  the  blazes.  This  is  amusing;  but  it  is 
not  the  real  Wassermann;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  beA,  though  there  is  much  of  the  good 
Wassermann  in  this  work.  About  two-thirds 
of  it,  or  four  hundred  pages,  would  well  repay 
translation. 

The  great  Wassermann,  the  one  the  whole 
civilized  world  knows,  is  the  noveli^.  Where 
or  who  is  his  superior  in  German  literature? 
Even  in  the  field  of  the  hi^rical  novel,  who 
is  his  equal  in  all  that  stretch  between  Grim' 
melshausen  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
Freytag  in  the  nineteenth? 

I  have  long  been  accu^omed,  following  the 
guides,  to  divide  all  music  into  absolute  and 
programme.  Owing  patently  to  my  defedlive 
musical  sense  and  my  lack  of  musical  discipline, 
absolute  music  bores  me.  I  like  programme 
music,  snatches  of  which  I  can  whittle  the 
next  day.  It  is  even  so  with  novels.  I  have  read 
more  than  one  long  German  novel  the  plot  of 
which  I  could  not  give  coherently  and  inteb 
h’gently  two  days  after  I  had  read  it.  Titles 
furnished  on  reque^.  That  is  the  absolute 
novel.  Wassermann  wrote  programme  novels. 
You  are  on  to  the  plot  and  completely  absorbed 
in  it  before  you  have  read  forty  pages.  It  ^tays 
with  you,  moves  you,  influences  you.  It  is 
perfedlly  clear,  and  perfectly  though  not  always 
reassuringly  reasonable. 

There  are  but  three  other  noveli^s  in  cur' 
rent  Germany  who  have  ^ood  up  well  with 
Wassermann  in  this  regard:  Hermann  Suder' 
mann.  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  and  Thomas  Mann. 
Der  Tolle  Professor,  Jud  Suss,  and  Der  Zauber' 
berg  might  well  have  been  written  by  Wasser' 
niann.  Scent  degeneracy  in  them  if  you  please, 
prefer  the  charge  of  sensationalism  again^  them 
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if  that  gives  you  pleasure,  the  fadt  remains  that 
they  go  through  many  editions,  and  find  more 
readers  than  care  to  confess  their  spiritual 
intere^s.  Wassermann  was  enormously  gifted 
when  it  came  to  telling  a  tale.  Write  him  off 
the  books  as  a  lyric  or  dramatic  writer  if  you 
are  fond  of  subtradlions,  but  no  one  can  deny 
the  man’s  superb  if  not  inimitable  gifts  as  a 
fabuli^. 

Wassermann  himself  had  a  lifelong  intere^ 
in  music.  He  dedicated  one  of  his  novels  to 
Ferruccio  Busoni  and  eredted  a  lading  monu' 
ment  to  him  in  his  Lebensdien^.  I  am  also  told 
that  in  his  home  in  far'away  if  not  hidden 
Altaussel  in  Steiermark  he  would  pause,  while 
^rolh'ng  about,  before  a  humble  wayside  win' 
dow  to  listen  to  the  Strains  of  some  musical 
instrument,  piano  or  less,  as  these  came  forth 
from  within. 

There  is  then  a  temptation  to  say  that  his 
novels  are  conStrudted  after  the  arrangement 
of  heroic  symphonies.  It  would  be  more  in  the 
interests  of  precision,  however,  to  show  that 
they  resemble  soul-Stirring  concertos.  In  Die 
Juden  von  Zimdorf  (one  of  his  very  firSt  works, 
though  he  wrote  a  novel  when  he  was  fifteen) 
we  have  the  Jewish  question  as  the  central 
theme  accompanied  by  lesser  issues.  In  Die 
Geschichu  der  jungen  Renate  Fuchs  the  main 
instrument  plays  on  the  woman  queAion.  In 
Christian  Wahnschaffe  the  great  drums  of 
social  problems  are  beat  while  small  notes  pour 
forth  from  harmonious  instruments  and  give 
the  whole  its  right  setting.  In  Laudin  it  is 
divorce,  in  Caspar  Hauser  the  laziness  of  the 
human  heart,  in  Juniper  EmSt  the  fetching  force 
of  youth. 

In  short,  whatever  the  novel,  there  is  one 
main  motif  that  is  never  loSt  sight  of  while 
related  and  correlated  melodies  orche^rate  the 
ensemble  into  the  right  key.  If  there  be  two 
motifs  that  seem  overworked,  they  would  be 
Wassermann's  undying  love  for  young  people, 
and  his  exploitation  of  fires.  On  the  latter 
theme,  seem  it  trivial  or  not,  a  ^udy  of  value 
could  be  written.  When  Wassermann  wants 
to  close  an  issue  he  Starts  a  fire. 

In  1871  Germany  won  a  small  war  and  had 
it  all  fixed  up  in  the  hall  of  mirrors  in  E^ris; 
in  1918  she  lost  a  big  war,  and  the  end  came 
in  that  same  hall.  In  between  these  two  events, 
one  as  unhappy  as  the  other,  falls  Wassermann 
who  reflects  the  entire  chain  of  discordant 
developments.  Out  of  this  grew  his  fads.  His 
hterary  theory,  if  not  his  inspiratkwi,  derives 
diredly  from  the  Russians,  Joseph  (Donrad, 
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Dickens,  Balzac,  and  before  and  above  all 
others  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  It  was  Nietzsche 
who  lived  and  died  preaching  that  the  sureA 
way  to  create,  or  open  up,  a  fresh  fountain  is 
to  have  an  earthquake,  Wassermann  put  the 
same  thought  into  his  noveb:  In  them  there  is 
always  a  complete  clean'up,  followed  by 
greater  light,  if  not  an  atftually  happy  ending. 
He  wished  to  reform  humanity  and  felt  that 
the  sureft  way  to  do  this  was  fir^  to  tear  down 
and  haul  away  the  old — or  have  it  de^royed 
by  a  fire — and  then  ^rt  all  over  with  a  com' 
plete  rejuvenation. 


Piis  death  is  a  lamentable  loss  as  matters 
^nd  even  now;  for  he  was  an  epic  writer 
of  the  rareA  gifts.  It  may  have  been,  too,  an 
irreparable  loss,  for  who  knows?  In  the  years 
Still  due  him  by  nature  he  might  have  carried 
his  theory  of  creative  tragedy  to  heights  th>js 
far  unknown  even  to  him,  though  he  dimly 
signalled  at  them  from  time  to  time;  and  he 
might  have  bequeathed  to  a  world  in  which  he 
was  never  wholly  happy  a  “tragedie  humai' 
ne.”  But  he  is  dead.  It  is  a  world  pity.  He  was 
a  great  genius. — West  Virginia  University. 
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By  MORRIS  BISHOP 


The  young  scholar,  seeking  a  field  to  till,  there  for  years,  recording  and  photo^ting 
and  intimidated  by  the  old  scholar's  pop'  the  material  that  especially  concerns  this 
ping  up  with  a  pitchfork  from  every  likely  country.  Enough  rcmains,however,  untouched 
field,  will  do  well  to  consider  Spain.  and  unread,  to  give  the  ^udent  hope  that  he 

In  Seville  Aands  the  noble  building  of  the  may  happen  on  a  new  letter  of  Columbus,  an 

Archives  of  the  Indies,  occupying  a  city  autograph  map  ofSoto,  an  ample  contemporary 

block — a  small  block  to  be  sure,  but  unde'  record  of  Aztec  dvilization. 
niably  a  block — and  packed  from  cellar  to  garret  I  have  seen  no  pleasanter  place  to  work  than 

with  manuscripts.  Here  are  assembled  all  the  these  spacious  Archives.  Gone  are  the  days 

records  of  Spain's  dealings  with  her  colonies  of  which  the  old^rs  tell,  when  many  of  the 

through  three  centuries,  the  reports  of  many  documents  were  kept  in  the  medieval  ca^le  of 

a  hare'brained  adventure,  many  a  forgotten  Simancas,  near  Valladolid.  One  could  hardly 

war,  atones  of  bloodshed  and  dreams  of  drive  to  Simancas  much  before  lunch,  and  at 

conquer,  tales  of  lonely  ^teadfa^ness  and  old  lunch'time  the  ca^le  closed  for  the  day. 

passions  set  free  in  the  jungle.  The  young  The  olebter's  frees  ^ill  blanch  and  their  thin 

researcher  may  here  pursue  whatever  he  con'  voices  quaver  as  they  recall  the  village  inn 

siders  important  in  hi^ry,  certain  of  emerg'  at  Simancas. 

ing  with  rich  trophies  of  the  inedit.  But  at  Seville  the  ^udent  will  find  a  splendid 

The  collection  is  catalogued  in  a  summary  sixteenth-century  building,  built  by  the  archi' 

sort  of  way,  but  of  course  a  thorough  analysis  teCt  of  the  Escorial  for  the  proud  merchants  of 

of  the  contents  would  be  an  enormous  and  Spain's  great  days.  He  will  be  given  an  easy 

prohibitively  expensive  job.  A  team  from  chair  in  a  cool  and  lofty  room.  He  will  find 

the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  working  an  utter  absence  of  red  tape;  no  qualifications 
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for  entrance  except  curiosity,  no  inspedtion 
of  brief'Cases,  none  of  the  familiar  fuss  and 
importance  of  other  great  manuscript  collect 
tions.  He  can  smoke  in  the  halls;  the  officials 
can  smoke  over  their  documents.  Anyone  can 
spit  on  any  floor. 

He  will  And  courtesy  and  the  camaraderie  of 
scholars  and  true  Spanish  efficiency.  (Within 
ten  minutes  after  my  entrance  I  had  before  me 
the  Ugajos  I  wished  to  consult.)  He  will  proly 
ably  be  pleased  by  that  certain  homely  and 
fnendly  touch  which  is  so  common  in  Spain. 
He  will  enjoy  seeing,  across  the  noble  patio 
of  Herrera,  ^rung  the  concierge’s  wash. 

Not  alone  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  do 
the  treasures  he.  Not  to  mention  the  Escorial 
and  the  other  official  hbraries,  every  noble 
flunily,  every  cathedral  chapter  and  many 
mona^cries  have  their  archives.  No  one  knows 
what  these  contain.  I  have  seen  in  the  coUec' 
tions  of  the  Marques  de  Campo  Real  medieval 
illuminated  manuscripts  that  would  be  the 
glory  of  moA  museums,  bundles  of  corres- 
pondence  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  con^ 
taining  references  to  Columbus  a  dozen  years 
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before  1492,  a  file  of  letters,  in  Latin  and 
Arabic,  exchanged  with  the  Sultan  of  Granada. 

Many  of  these  private  colledtions  are  now  in 
danger.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Marqura 
de  Campo  Real  was  planning  to  replace  the 
window  of  his  hbrary  by  a  ^eel  door,  as  the 
proletarians  were  tossing  gasoline^soaked  fire' 
brands  through  palace  windows.  It  would  be 
a  great  disa^r  for  the  hi^rian  if  the  incidents 
of  current  hi^ry  should  de^roy  the  materials 
of  hi^qry  respedably  ancient. 

Or  would  it?  The  charm  of  hi^ry,  for  the 
hi^rian,  lies  chiefly  in  the  things  he  does  not 
know.  Anyone  could  copy  down  Chri^pher 
Columbus's  birth  certificate;  the  hi^rian's 
fun  comes  from  doing  without  it.  Anyone 
could  take  a  photograph  of  a  real  diplodocus; 
the  trick  is  to  reconArudt  a  diplodocus  from 
three  fragments  of  shin  and  shoulder.  It  has 
been  more  profitable  and  simulating  for  the 
world  to  imagine  what  was  in  the  library  of 
Alexandria  than  to  read  its  contents.  Maybe 
we  could  do  with  a  little  more  gasoline' 
tossing. — Cornell  University. 


ASPECTS  OF  RECENT  POLISH 
LITERATURE 

By  O.  FORST  DE  BATTAGLIA 


The  average  scholar,  upon  being  asked  to 
name  the  great  men  of  contemporary 
Polish  literature,  is  inclined  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  the  worthy  mayor  who  was  asked 
to  supply  information  as  to  the  oldeS  inha' 
bitants  of  his  village:  “They  are  all  dead.”  In 
faeft,  Sienkiewicz  and  Reymont,  the  two  Polish 
Nobel  prize  winners  have  passed  away,  as 
have  Zeromski,  the  eminent  noveliS  whose 
name  had  begun  to  penetrate  into  a  few  foreign 


literary  circles,  and  Przybyszewski,  who  was 
rather  well  known  in  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries — he  was  the  friend  of 
Strindberg  and  the  Norwegian  painter  Munch 
— and  Baron  Weyssenhoff,  whose  work  was 
presented  to  the  French  pubhe  through  the 
admirable  transbtions  of  M.  Paul  Cazin. 

None  of  their  successors  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  intenutional  eminence  that  seems 
to  come  so  naturally  to  Swedish,  Danish,  Hun' 
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garian  authors,  to  say  nothing  of  Russians  and  Polish  lyricism  than  the  Poles?  Before  the  Kip- 


South  Americans  who  are  acclaimed  abroad  in 
spite  of  their  exoticism.  For  the  extremely  mah 
adroit  Polish  propaganda,  of  the  official  sort, 
has  been  a  failure.  Aside  from  the  ephemeral 
triumph  of  Ossendowski,  no  Polish  writer,  not 
even  a  single  Polish  book,  has  found  readers 
among  the  French,  English,  Americans,  Ita' 
lians  or  Germans.  At  fir^  blush,  the  ^tati^ics 
of  translations  would  seem  to  offer  an  eloquent 
denial  of  this  facft.  Several  months  ago,  the 
Mini^ry  of  Foreign  Affairs  organized  at  Wap 
saw  a  brilliant  exposition  of  European,  Ameri' 
can,  and  even  Asiatic  versions  of  Polish  books. 
This  IS  all  very  fine,  but  go  ask  the  publishers 
how  many  volumes  they  have  sold,  ask  the 
professors  of  literary  hi^ry  and  the  editors  of 
the  great  reviews:  you  will  come  back  the  same 
little  Stanislas,  llie  Polish  pamassians  are 
completely  unknown  abroad,  and  their  works, 
translated  “at  the  experrse  of  the  Princess," 
or  sometimes  through  the  generosity  of  a  pub' 
lisher  who  either  assumes  the  role  of  Maecenas 
or  is  simply  too  optimi^ic,  are  to  be  found 
piled  up  in  the  basements  of  the  booksellers. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  regretted,  not 
only  from  the  Endpoint  of  the  Poles — there  is 
no  preaching  intellecftual  autarchy  on  the 
shores  of  the  Vi^ula — but  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  international  pubh’c,  who  could  find  in 
the  works  of  many  contemporary  Polish 
writers  a  source  of  genuine  artistic  and  in- 
telleCtual  pleaisure. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  the  present  article,  to 
present  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  noteworthy 
writers  who  have  been  appreciated  in  their 
own  country.  My  purpose  is  only  to  call  atten' 
tion  to  such  outstanding  books  of  the  paSt  year 
as  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  known 
outside  of  Poland. 

Lyric  poetry  is  doubtless  the  nobleSt  of  the 
genres,  and  it  has  at  least  this  mark  of  the 
genuine  Nobility:  it  is  becoming  scarc.c,  and 
though  it  ^ill  enjoys  the  respedt  of  the  muh 
titude,  it  is  rarely  read  except  by  the  elite. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  but  the  Mirabeaus  of  poetry  are 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  Vidtor  Hu' 
gos  of  politics,  and  Poland  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  count  a  Mirabeau  among  its  masters  of 
verse.  In  Warsaw,  one  would  speak  in  vain  to 
the  man  in  the  ^eet  of  the  beSt  poets  in  his 
country :  Staff,  Lesmian,  Tuwim,  Zegadlowicz, 
Mme  lUakowicz,  Mme  Pawlikowska.  He  knows 
nothing  of  them.  And  how  can  we  expedt  the 
foreigner  to  be  better  posted  on  contemporary 


lings  and  Rilkes  of  Poland  can  emerge  from 
their  European  obscurity,  their  books  mu* 
be  printed,  and  not  only  printed  but  reach  a 
circulation  in  their  own  country,  hke  that  of 
Komett  Rill(e  and  the  Barrac}{  Room  Ballads. 
The  poetry  of  the  period  since  Mickiewicz, 
especially  when  it  is  “popular”  or  “proletap 
ian,"  remains  the  pabulum  of  the  elite. 

It  is  a  very  delightful  pabulum.  The  paA 
year  has  brought  us  two  volumes  of  M.  Juljan 
Tuwim,  The  Bohemians  Bible,  and  The  Cami' 
val  of  Verse.  In  both  works  we  find  the  violence 
and  the  prodigious  verbal  maStery  that  have 
made  of  this  author  the  Standard'bearer  of  his 
generation.  Men  of  today  who  were  adolescents 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  the  turbulent, 
agressive,  rebellious  younger  men,  are  very 
much  alike  in  all  countries.  It  would  be  a  1 
mistake  (and  it  is  a  nuStake  that  is  often  made)  j 
to  attribute  the  diStindtive  qualities  of  Tuwim’s  j 
verse  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  this  enemy  of  i 
tradition.  Westerners  who  read  his  fir^  poems, 
those  colledted  in  the  volume  Springtime, 
which  made  him  famous,  or  the  verses  in  which  i 
he  attacked  the  generals  and  loSt  so  many 
friends,  such  readers  will  readily  see  in  Tuwim 
the  brother  in  arms  of  the  Radiguets  amd  the 
Codteaus,  of  the  Italian  futurists  and  the  boh 
shevizing  expressionists  of  Germany  and 
Au^ria.  The  ideology  of  Tuwim  is  a  cruel 
humanitarianism,  full  of  hatred  of  the  eStah- 
lished  powers  of  the  poSt'war  period;  it  is  a 
cynicism  that  nourishes  a  secret  pity  for  the 
universal  misery  and  a  fierce  contempt  of  the 
ruling  classes.  M.  Tuwim’s  dislike  of  the 
military  has  subsided.  Today  at  a  public  recep-  | 
tion  for  some  official  tycoon  or  other,  he  is  to  | 
be  seen  on  the  same  platform  with  the  “great  j 
chiefs,”  the  “brass  hats”  of  Readtion.  He  has,  ' 
in  short,  abandoned  his  comrades  of  the  civil 
war,  but  his  lyricism  has  lo^  nothing  of  its  I 
revolutionary  elan,  nothing  of  its  au^erc 
malice.  The  atmosphere  of  his  Bohemians 
Bible  is  almo^  baudelairian,  morbid,  nour 
ished  on  symbols,  haunted  by  the  desire  few 
formal  perfedtion,  a  sort  of  apocalyptic  terror. 

In  spite  of  his  tendency  toward  a  maje^ic, 
pamassian  pantheism,  Tuwim  is  not  a  religious 
poet.  In  this  respedt,  he  is  to  be  di^inguished 
from  the  back'handed  Catholic  who  created 
the  Fleurs  du  Mai.  (jod  is  terribly  absent  from 
this  marmorean  art.  In  the  satires,  the  parodies, 
and  the  other  fighting  pieces  of  the  Carnival 
of  Verse  this  satanic  quality  is  everywhere  in 
evidence.  It  is  the  psychoanalyft  who  mu^  take 
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account  of  M.  Tuwim’s  prcdilcdtion  for  the  table  soul  that  can  be  hard  as  ^eel  when 

hi^ry  of  magical  super^ititions  and  for  “the  Honor  is  in  que^on.  It  is  important  to  remem' 

Devil  in  all  his  incarnations.”  Even  in  his  pride,  ber  that  Mile  Illakowicz  was  for  many  years 

in  his  truly  infernal  contempt,  we  may  6nd  secretary  to  Pilsudski.  This  chieftain,  who  in 

in  the  author  of  the  Bohemians  Bible  the  his  own  lifetime  has  become  a  legend,  has 

Prince  of  Darkness  inspiring  a  prince  of  poets,  inspired  some  of  the  6ne^  verses  of  the  Heroic 

How  diabolical  it  all  is,  this  delight  in  be'  Ballads. 

smirching  purity,  this  orgia^ic  brutality  that  A  third  aspect  of  contemporary  Polish 

I  recurs  on  almo^  every  page!  Georges  Sorel  lyricism  is  the  varied  and  abundant  work  of 

would  have  loved  this  man’s  violence,  and  M.  Emil  Zegadlowicz.  When  one  6r^  opens 

Cecile  Sorel  does  not  descend  a  ^ircase  more  the  numerous  volumes  of  this  author,  one  is 

gracefolly  than  M.  Tuwim  descends  from  apt  to  think  of  him  as  a  Sarmatian  Jammes,  as 

metaphysical  heights  to  the  very  depths  of  a  friend  of  good  people,  good  animals,  and  the 

blasphemy  and  filth.  But  this  should  not  blind  Good  Lord.  His  piety  is  sincere,  but  it  sc«ne' 

us  to  the  fa(ft  that  he  is  a  very  great  poet,  and  times  smacks  of  that  arch  frmiliarity  with  the 

that  the  publication  of  his  two  late^  books  is  Eternal  characfteri^ic  of  the  sentimental 

(MIC  of  the  principal  hterary  events  of  the  French  bard,  who  would  make  a  place  in 

year.  Paradise  for  the  gentle  donkey.  It  reminds  one, 

i  If  admiration  for  this  di^urbing  gardener  of  t(x>,  of  those  Silesian  my^ics  who  were  M. 
I  evil  mu^  remain  subjeeft  to  serious  reservations  Zegadlowicz's  neighbors.  For  our  poet  lives  in 

I  as  to  his  sentiments  and  resentments,  the  “an  old  Arian  fortress”  at  the  base  of  the  Su' 

r  Heroic  Ballads  of  Mile  Kazimiera  lllakowicz  detes  Mountains.  Homesick  from  the  begin' 

may  be  wholc'heartedly  acxlaimed,  without  ning,  he  was  quickly  disenchanted  with  War- 

violence  to  the  moral  sense.  These  ballads  mag'  saw  and  Posen,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 

nify  the  gloricxis  exploits  of  the  humble  as  well  country  this  peaceful  herald  of  the  simple 

I  as  the  powerful,  of  kings  and  leaders  of  men  in  ru^ic  pleasures  published,  laA  year,  two 

every  walk  of  Ufe.  The  tone  of  their  poignant  volumes.  Light  in  the  Trenches  and  Clandestine 

music  is  essentially  Chri^ian.  It  is  to  Virtue  Voices.  Presented  with  this  author’s  usual  care 

that  Mile  lllakowicz  awards  the  crown  of  for  typography,  these  two  collections  contain 

laurel,  and  because  her  peans  never  foil  into  his  be^  and  his  wor^:  secrets  that  everybody 

banality,  although  her  ^rophes  are  always  knows,  pious  verbiage,  (Franciscan  poets  are 

within  the  comprehension  of  the  unlettered,  everywhere  alike  in  their  use  of  great  words  to 

because  the  poet’s  exalted  thought  excludes  conceal  the  great  evils  of  the  day).  But  under' 

j  neither  the  accent  of  familiar  speech  nor  a  neath  all  this  we  find  the  soul  of  a  very  charm' 

I  humble  gcxxl  humor,  the  atmosphere  of  the  ing  poet,  a  poet  whose  imagination  is  discon' 

I  Heroic  Ballads  has  nothing  of  the  insipid  <xlor  certing,  almo^  frnta^ic,  and  at  the  same  time 

of  pseudo'san(ftity  which  so  often  chara(fterize8  savorous  and  evocative,  (as  in  Lights  and 

works  that  win  medals  for  Morality.  There  is  Shadows).  In  Revolutionary  Death  he  describes 

I  the  recital  of  the  foil  (by  no  means  figurative)  the  terror  of  insedts  and  monkeys  in  a  burning 

of  a  good  young  girl,  that  recalls  the  earlier  fore^,  and  in  another  poem  that  is  a  little 

I  volumes  of  Franz  Werfel.  There  is  a  cycle  ma^erpiece  he  tells  of  the  death  of  the  ^rk. 

dedicated  to  Ladislas,  King  of  Poland  and  The  collecftions  of  MM.  Jaroslav  Iwaszkie' 
Hungary,  who  died  fighting  the  infidel  before  wicz  (Summer  of  1932)  and  Kasimierz  Wierz' 

Varna,  that  has  the  hft  and  vigor  of  a  Polish  ynski  (Bitter  Blossoms)  are  confessions  of  a 

Song  of  Roland.  Of  a  song;  for  this  poet’s  resigned  and  melancholy  pessimism  which  is 

language  is  always  musical.  In  her  creations,  characfteri^ically  slavic,  expressed  with  verbal 

j  so  spontaneous  and  so  passionately  experi'  harmony  and  impressive  ma^ery  of  form.  Both 

ertced,  there  is  no  trace  of  “hterature.”  A  writers  are  members  of  the  “Skamander”  group 

produeft  of  the  same  region  that  ripened  Mick'  to  which  M.  Tuwim  formerly  belonged  (this 

iewicz  and  Slowacki,  a  region  that  had  been  group  was  the  nursery  of  the  new  Polish 

fertile  in  poets.  Mile  lllakowicz  is  the  heiress  poetry)  and  both  show  that  the  echo  of  Par' 

of  a  tradition  at  once  romantic  and  “popular,”  nassianism  is  Aill  resounding  through  the  liter' 

a  magician  of  melodious  and  bewitching  ature  of  their  country,  and  that  this  echo  is  the 

rhythm,  and  her  work  is  a  genuine  expression  voice  of  Slowacki,  the  true  ma^r  of  the  entire 

of  the  soul  of  Eternal  Poland,  tender  an(J  heroic,  po^'War  lyric  movement  in  Poland, 

sensitive  and  religious,  an  essentially  chari'  The  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  is  the  same 
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thing.  Pob'sh  poets  are  Aill  going  back  to  the 
romantic  sources.  No  interruption  in  the 
romantic  current  will  be  lading.  Expression^ 
ism,  as  well  as  the  other  “isms,”  has  been 
tamed,  and  Polish  verse  remains  within  the 
“magic  circle”  the  great  Romantics  drew 
around  it.  But  this  unity  of  inspiration  does  not 
exclude  a  multiplicity  of  ideas.  The  poetry  of 
this  race,  like  that  of  the  French  romantics, 
is  an  apo^leship  of  a  badly  ordered  Charity 
that  begins  with  MM.  (ou  Mmes)  les  assas' 
sins  (ou  assassines)  and  includes  M.  Adam 
Znamirowski.  who  introduced  us  to  the 
“chaos  cf  perspedtives,”  as  well  as  militant 
revolution!^  of  humanitarianism  like  Mme 
Elzbieta  Szemplinska.  We  enjoy  the  mincing 
charm  of  Mme  Maija  Pawlikowska  in  The 
Sleeping  Garrison,  and  we  are  soon  cloyed 
with  the  learned  and  erotic  naturalism  of  M. 
Juljan  Przybos,  author  of  In  the  Depths  of  the 
Forest. 

M.  Stanislaw  Bakowski  is  one  of  the  few 
poets  of  religious  faith;  he  takes  his  readers 
on  symbolic  voyages  over  mountain  passes, 
and  M.  Jerzy  Braun,  even  more  adventurous, 
has  a  predilection  for  “Dancing  over  the 
Abyss.”  These  epigoni  are  themselves  acutely 
conscious  of  the  discrepancy  between  their 
ambition  and  their  achievement,  for  it  is  in 
the  sublime  Chri^ian  revery  of  Braun  and 
Bakowski  that  we  mu^  find  the  ideal  if  not 
the  genius  of  Mickiewicz  and  the  romantic 
thinkers.  M.  Braun,  in  has  made  himself 
the  champion  of  one  of  these  philosophers, 
Hoene  Wronski,  who  was  immortalized  by 
Balzac  in  La  Recherche  de  l'Absolu. 

As  to  the  younger  poets,  we  shall  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  citation  of  half 
a  dozen  names.  M.  Czechowicz  is  an  extremely 
original  celebrant  of  the  Good  Earth,  M. 
Czuchnowski  is  a  verbal  and  metrical  innova' 
tor,  Gembarzewski,  Milosz,  and  Mlodozeniec 
arc  nature-my^ics,  Zelechowski  is  an  inter' 
preter  of  the  Silesian  countryside  in  whose 
work  the  hum  and  roar  of  Indu^ry  harmonizes 
with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  fore^. 

Duringthis  period  so  rich  in  lyric  poetry,  the 
Polish  theatre  offers  little  of  intere^.  The  only 
play  that  is  remarkable  in  all  respedts  is  one 
that  has  been  produced  on  several  ^ges,  but 
— to  the  shame  of  publishers — has  never  been 
printed.  FirA  ^ged  in  1932,  this  work  by  M. 
Karol  Hubert  Ro^tworowski  is  the  la&  of  a 
trilogy  which  in  its  fundamental  thesis  bears 
an  a^nishing  resemblance  to  the  tetralogy 
of  Richard  Wagner.  In  these  three  social  come' 


dies,  entitled  The  Surprise,  Padding  Up,  and 
The  Arrival,  the  author  describes  the  rise  of 
the  deplorable  cult  of  Mammon  among  the 
common  people,  whose  h^'voh'ty  makes  them 
easily  corruptible.  M.  Ro^worowski  has 
borrowed  a  second  leitmotif  from  Paul  Bourget, 
and  preaches  “I’etape  nccessaire”  in  the  gradual 
ascent  of  classes  and  individuals. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  other  successes  of 
the  year?  M.  Jerzy  Szaniawski  has  produced 
a  symbolic  comedy.  The  Bridge,  and  now  the 
hi^rian  of  comparative  literature  may  learn 
that  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  ideas  have  the 
same  vogue  in  Poland  as  in  Germany,  for  the 
pontifex,  the  pontiff,  is  cropping  up  every' 
where  among  the  German  playwrights.  This 
^udent  can  see  also  that  M.  Szaniawski  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  M.  Sarment  and  the 
“intimi^.”  The  Case  of  Danton,  by  Mile 
Przybyszewska,  would  delight  the  late  Albert 
Mathiez.  Danton  appears  in  this  play  as  the 
hireling  Captain,  while  Robespierre,  the  In* 
corruptible,  is  the  chevalier  without  fear  and 
without  reproach  whom  young  maids  (and 
sometimes  old  maids)  dream  about.  One  is  also 
tempted  to  cry  “Wolf!”  for  M.  Romain  Roh 
land  has  plainly  had  a  hand  in  this  Danton  case. 
But  at  any  rate,  this  drama  defends  a  cause,  ' 
and  it  attacks  another  cause,  which  is  a  great  { 
merit  in  this  day  when  dramatic  works  in  j 
Poland  arc  concerned  largely  with  represent' 
ing  the  unedifying  antics  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  I  should  h'ke  to  be  able  to  make  an  excep' 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  political  satire  of  M. 
Antcmi  Slonimski,  called  At  Home,  but  the 
author  manhandles  the  race  problem  and  tries 
to  bury  the  theories  of  the  Third  Reich  and 
the  pradticcs  of  the  Third  Rome,  Moscow, 
under  an  avalanche  of  wisc'cracks.  Let  us  : 
admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  auth(X 
is  right,  and  that  all  his  adversaries  are  cretins, 
as  he  insi^s;  however,  we  would  do  well,  and 
so  would  M.  Slonimski,  to  remember  the 
adage  of  Mgr.  Krasicki,  PrincC'Bishop  and 
prince  of  poets:  “The  wise  man  wins  the 
argument,  but  the  imbecile  wins  the  fight." 
One  doesn’t  joke  about  hatred,  nor  about  any 
political  reality.  We  may  add  that  M.  Slonim'  f 
ski  has  very  learnedly  falsified  reality,  in  creat'  | 
ing  a  Poland  that  does  not  exi^,  and  in  pot'  [ 
traying  a  Hitlerite  of  the  sort  that  Jews  have  I 
frequently  conjured  up  in  their  imaginations,  I 
a  type  of  Hitlerite  that  muA  be  very  rare  in  | 
Germany.  The  absurdity  of  anti'Senutism  is  f 
demon^rated  by  a  +  b,  in  the  person  of  the 
Sturmfuhrer  Hans  von  Stuck,  a  fellow  whose 
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antecedents  are  unknown,  and  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  Jew.  Herr  Feuchtwanger,  in  his  mah 
odorous  attack  on  Bavaria,  has  exploited  the 
same  trick.  In  the  druggie  again^  an  ideology 
so  profoundly  rooted,  it  will  be  better  to  ca^ 
alx^t  for  a  more  adequate  weapon  than  the 
wisecrack. 

These  charaAers  are  ^raw  men,  they  are 
marionettes,  but  they  move,  animated  by 
their  creator’s  brilliant  wit,  and  as  they  move 
they  toss  oS epigrams,  aphorisms  that  are  at  the 
same  time  profound  and  amusing.  Let  us  take 
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one  example  from  Slonimski's  pby.  An  old 
Jewess  passes  in  the  ^reet,  and  there  is  an 
explosion  of  canine  fury.  Says  the  philosopher 
of  the  play:  “The  dogs  bark  at  Jews  and 
beggars;  it  is  their  political  program.  Men 
borrowed  it  from  the  dogs.” 

The  thesis  is  not  quite  invulnerable,  but 
the  form  of  its  presentation  has  assured  M. 
Sloiumski  a  laurel  crown  of  popular  acclaim 
that  the  critics  have  tried  in  vain  to  snatch 
from  his  brow. — Strasbourg,  France. 

(Concluded  in  our  next  issue) 
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ARTHUR  LESLIE  OWEN 

By  CALVERT  J.  WINTER 


(The  Boo}{s  Abroad  editorial  frmily  has 
suffered  a  painful  bereavement.  Arthur  L. 
Owen  was  one  of  our  mo^  valued  helpers, 
and  we  shall  miss  him  sadly.  We  have  asked 
one  of  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  who  is  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
our  magazine,  to  write  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  our  frithful  friend  and  colleague. — The 
Editors.) 

Arthur  Leslie  Owen,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Spanish  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack, 
9i  1934.  at  the  age  of  forty^ninc  years. 
Bom  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  State  University  of  Vet' 
mont  in  the  class  of  1906.  After  teaching 
languages  in  Betts  Academy  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  in  i907'o8,  he  went  to  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois  where  he  took  his  Maker’s 
degree  in  Spanish.  He  came  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  1910  as  Assi^nt  Professor  of 
Spanish,  rising  rapidly  in  rank  until  in  1914 
he  was  made  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Spanish,  a  posi' 


tion  he  held  for  twenty  years.  In  1911  Pro' 
fessor  Owen  married  Sarah  Dellano  Morton, 
at  Fair  Haven,  Mass.  Mrs.  Owen  and  two 
daughters  survive  him. 

Professor  Owen  was  one  of-  the  leading 
Spanish  scholars  of  the  United  States,  being 
the  editor  of  several  text'books,  and  the  author 
of  many  articles  and  reviews  dealing  with  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature.  He  was  an 
associate  editor  of  Hispania,  a  contributing 
editor  of  Boo}{s  Abroad,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Owen  was  known  as  a  thorough  scholar 
and  a  moA  successful  teacher,  a  combination 
of  qualities  only  too  rare.  He  had  built  up  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  a  department  which 
ranked  with  the  be^  at  that  in^itution  in  the 
maintenance  of  high  ^andards  of  scholarship. 
His  graduate  ^udents  occupy  positions  of 
responsibility  in  some  of  the  leading  colleges 
from  coa^  to  coaA.  He  kept  constantly  in  touch 
with  them  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
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advance  their  intereAs.  He  won  and  kept  the 
confidence  of  colleagues  and  ^udents  alike. 
Himself  devoted  to  high  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  unremitting  effort  to  achieve  them,  his 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  inspiring  his 
indents  to  their  be^  attainment.  He  was  a 
wise  counselor  and  a  faithful  friend  and  no 
one  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain  in  case  of 
need. 

In  his  passing  Romance  scholarship  has 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  his  friends 
and  associates  have  lo^  a  companion  and 
friend  who  can  never  be  replaced. — Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

AAA 

Deutsche  Passion,  1933,  an  allegorical  play 
by  Richard  Euringer,  has  been  awarded  the 
Stefan  George  prize  for  1934,  according  to  a 
dispatch  in  the  ?iew  Tor}{  Times.  The  plotless 
play  consi^s  of  six  tableaux  and  is  so  short 
that  it  can  easily  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  We 
quote  from  The  Times:  ‘"Its  real  hero  is  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  German  nation  as  a 
whole.  ...  It  is  the  fallen  soldier,  come  to 
life  with  his  barbed'wire  crown,  who  leads 
back  to  the  right  path  his  fellow'Germans 
led  a^ray  by  the  "evil  demon,"  who  delights 
in  setting  German  againA  German,  ju^  as  he 
had  sapped  Germany's  fighting  efforts  during 
the  war.  .  .  .” 

The  Workers’  University  of  Paris  has  102 1 
indents,  of  whom  27.4  per  cent  are  women. 

The  "Noviembre”  group  of  revolutionary 
writers  of  Mexico  is  issuing  a  journal.  Rum, 
in  support  of  the  international  revolutionary 
movement. 

The  Russians  are  celebrating  the  120th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Michael  Lennon' 
tov,  "Russia’s  greatest  lyrical  poet.” 

An  article  in  Elite  (Caracas  '  for  March  10 
announces  that  the  world  economic  crisis  has 
terminated.  The  author  proves  it,  with  an 
arrangement  of  graphs. 

Persecuted  and  reviled  in  his  lifetime,  Taras 
Shevchenko,  national  poet  of  the  Ukraine,  has 
finally  come  into  his  own.  The  Ukrainian  Ian' 
guage  has  been  oflScially  recognized,  its  liter' 
ature  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  Shevchen' 
ko  is  universally  acclaimed  as  its  greater 
ma^er.  He  was  a  great  painter  as  well  as  a 
folk  poet,  balladiA,  and  apo^le  of  personal 
liberty  and  free  ownership  of  the  soil.  He  has 
sometimes  been  compared  to  Robert  Bums. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  ^mggle  again^  the 
tyranny  of  the  czari^  regime,  and  spent  ten 


years  in  prison  in  Kirghizia.  Today  he  is  per' 
haps  die  mo^  honored  name  in  the  hi^ory  of 
his  country.  During  the  month  of  March  the 
Ukrainians  commemorated  the  i20th  anniven 
sary  of  Shevchenko’s  birth. 

The  Revue  AngUyAmericaine,  excellent  on 
gan  of  the  Professors  of  English  and  American 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Paris,  has  pufr 
lished  a  fulMength  ^udy  of  James  Branch 
Cabell,  in  two  articles  by  M.  Le  Breton,  of 
the  Sorbonne  (December  1933  and  February 
1934).  From  M.  Le  Breton’s  conclusion:  “In 
the  dc«nain  of  ideas,  this  work  (of  Mr.  Cabell) 
is  important,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  it.  In  this  respedt,  also,  it  is  unique 
in  the  America  of  today,  in  the  free  range  of 
its  thought  and  its  broad  humanism.  Cabell, 
in  fedt,  is  not  only  the  enemy  of  the  grisaille 
known  as  realism,  he  is  equally  opposed  to 
that  other  grisaille,  Puritanism,  and  his  work, 
while  it  allows  a  light  veil  of  ironic  scepticism 
to  float  over  human  de^iny,  trikes  at  the  heart 
of  every  dogmatism.  .  .’’ 

The  December  issue  of  the  Revue  also  has 
an  extremely  intere^ing  article  on  Miss  Ellen 
Glasgow,  by  Mile  Leonic  Villard. 

“The  vogue  of  Hi^ory  as  literature  is  really 
part  of  the  Romantic  movement;  it  owes  more 
to  Chauteaubriand  and  to  Walter  Scott 
(without  forgetting  Ann  Radcliffe)  than  to 
the  Benedidtines  of  St.  Maur.” — Albert  Gtw 
rard  in  Modem  Language  Forum,  May,  1934 

"Phonetics  may  provide  means  for  corred 
prcMiunciation,  but  does  not  always  guarantee 
the  goods.  Far  from  it:  with  astounding 
frequency  are  there  occasions  to  point  to  a 
master  of  phonetics  who  offers  shocking  f 
pronunciation." — Albert  Schiru,  in  Modem 
Language  Forum.  '< 

"Nationalism  has  certainly  played  a  de^ruc*  ‘ 
tive  role  in  hi^orical  research  in  the  pa^  half  ^ 
century.  The  greater  handicap  to  developing  | 
a  pradtical  method  of  research  is  the  concentra'  ' 
tion  of  scholars  on  the  literature  of  one  Ian  I 
guage,  and  the  negledt,  often  absolute  ignor¬ 
ance,  of  that  in  other  languages.  Even  com- 
parative  literature  means  in  this  country  as  a 
rule  the  ^udy  of  only  two  national  literatures 
in  a  reAridted  period,  usually  the  period  of  the 
so<alled  Renaissance.” — Robert  Herndon  Fife, 
in  Germanic  Review. 

"The  United  States,  as  seen  in  the  po^'war 
literature  of  France,  appears.  .  .  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  defendant  before  the  tribunal  of  French 
opinion.” — Armen  Kalfayan,  in  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal. 
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FOUR  TEMPERAMENTAL  MEDITERRANEANS 
(Catni,  Gomez  de  la  Serna,  Pitigrilli,  Bontemhelli) 


THE  POETS  FRATERNIZE 

It  appears  that  the  Druids  ^till  meet,  in 
Britain  and  Wales,  in  sacred  enclosures  of  the 
Stonehenge  shape,  and  perform  their  magic 
rites  unmole^ed  by  a  government  which  is 
more  tolerant  than  the  murderous  Romans  of 
A.  D.  6i.  At  any  rate,  that  amiable  folklori^, 
Phileas  Lebesgue,  tells  us  in  La  Rcinie  des  Pays 
d'Oc  lAvignon,  Odt.'Dec.,  1933),  how  he 
headed  a  delegation  of  French  poets  which 
visited  Wrexham  in  Wales  laA  AuguA  and 
received  the  bardic  inve^iture  from  the  Arch' 
Druid  Gwili,  while  the  profanum  vulgus,  kept 
outside  the  cromlech  and  amiably  willing  to 
admire  from  a  di^nce,  applauded  the  pic' 
turesque  ceremony  and  wondered  at  the 
Druids  robed  in  white,  the  Ovates  garbed  in 
green  and  the  Bards  in  brilliant  blue. 

“When,  at  approximately  eight  thirty  in  the 
morning,  the  French  delegation  presented  it' 


self  in  ritual  attire  at  the  entrance  of  the  en' 
closure,  the  Bard'Herald,  a  good-natured  giant, 
came  to  meet  the  group  and  demanded  of  them 
the  purpose  of  their  visit,  while  the  Gorsedd 
trumpet  sounded  toward  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  plain. 

“Do  you  come  in  peace?”  he  cried  (A  ces 
Heddwch?) 

'"Heddwch!  We  come  in  peace!”  replied  the 
delegates  from  France,  who  had  been  in^rucfted 
that  no  language  but  Celtic  could  be  spoken 
in  the  sacred  circle.  .  .” 

The  foreign  delegation,  admitted  and  ap' 
proved,  is  presented  with  a  scepter  which 
conBrms  their  bardic  inve^iture.  “By  that 
adt  the  Arch-Druid  recognized  the  Celtic 
charadler  of  the  whole  of  France,  which  does 
not  mean  that  our  country  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Latin  civilization,  for  Celt  and  Latin 
are  twin  brothers;  but  we  mu^  not  forget  the 
great  debt  we  owe  to  the  Celtic  tradition  in 
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the  Middle  Ages  as  manife^ed  in  the  Cours 
d'Amour  and  the  poetic  competitions  of  the 
North.  . 

And  the  French  poet,  since  Augu^  a  Druid 
Bard  besides,  concludes  with  the  comment; 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  of 
international  fraternity  among  devotees  of 
sport;  the  fraternity  of  Poets  should  be  of 
quite  as  much  importance.” 

CELINE  IN  ENGLISH 

The  second  number  of  the  Literary  World 
(June,  1934;  edited  by  Angel  Flores,  con' 
tributing  editor  of  Boo}{s  Abroad)  devotes  half 
of  its  eight  pages  to  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine 
and  his  remarkable  novel.  Voyage  au  bout  de  la 
nuit,  which  hasju^  appeared  in  English  under 
the  title  lourney  to  the  End  of  the  T^ight.  This  is 
not  only  a  timely  analysis  for  the  American 
reader,  but  as  extensive  and  thorough  a  treat' 
ment  of  the  author  and  his  novel  as  has  yet 
appeared  anywhere  since  the  book  was  fir^ 
published  in  France  two  years  ago.  The 
method  of  approach  is  an  ingenious  one :  four 
articles,  each  devoted  to  a  separate  topic,  make 
up  a  well  planned  symposium.  There  is  one  by 
Celine  himself,  explaining  his  novel,  one 
on  “The  Book,”  one  on  “The  Author”  and 


one  on  “The  Translation.”  The  laift,  by  our 
colleague  Samuel  Putnam,  is  particularly  use' 
ful  because  a  close  examination  of  the  transla' 
tion  is  something  that  mo^  critics  are  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  make,  and  yet  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  reader  who  is, 
in  mo^t  cases,  at  the  mercy  of  the  translator. 
Mr.  Putnam  points  out  very  conclusively  the 
serious  defeats  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Vovuge.  Two  reasons  seem  to  account  for  moA 
of  them:  in  the  fir^  place,  Celine’s  prose, 
“kicking  skyhigh  all  re:^traint  of  any  sort, — 
the  famous  French  clarte  and  all,”  is  much 
more  akin  to  the  American  vernacular  than  the 
British  English  into  which  it  was  rendered; 
in  the  second  place,  whatever  color  and  vigor 
remained  after  the  initial  emasculation  was 
considerably  toned  down  by  the  expurgation 
of  “obscenities”  and  “blasphemies.”  It  turns 
out  that  American  readers  are  missing  half  the 
fun  and  power  of  the  original  book,  and  it  goes 
to  show  the  tremendous  “kick”  of  the  novel 
that  it  comes  through  in  spite  of  these  handi' 
caps. 

THE  SECRET  OF  JULES  ROMAINS 

Four  volumes  of  Juies  Romains'  massive 
novel,  Les  hommes  de  bonne  volonte,  have  ah 
ready  appeared,  but  it  is  ^ill  difficult  to  tell 
what  M.  Romains  means  to  do  in  the  succeed' 
ing  in^allments.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  facJt 
that  he  is  himself  anxious  to  keep  the  reader 
guessing  as  long  as  he  can.  In  the  prologue,  he 
informs  us  in  terms  half  emphatic  and  half 
ambiguous  that  his  novel  will  be  a  va^t,  com' 
plex,  moving  panorama  of  our  modern  society, 
but  what  realities  he  is  going  to  bring  out,  how 
he  will  interpret  them  and  what  his  social  and 
economic  theories  in  general  are,  he  prefers 
to  veil  in  mystery.  However,  critics  who  are 
intere^ed  in  the  sociological  meaning  of  a 
novel  as  well  as  in  its  purely  literary  merits, 
have  gone  to  some  pains  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  M.  Romains.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
itself  a  tribute  to  M.  Romains,  for  it  implies 
that  Les  hommes  de  bonne  volonte  is  impressive 
enough  to  merit  serious  ^udy. 

What  these  critics  seem  to  have  discovered 
is  that  the  father  of  “unanimism”  is  purely  and 
simply  a  fascij^t.  If  they  are  right,  it  is  important 
to  know,  because  Jules  Romains  has  been 
generally  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  humani' 
tarian  and  a  friend  of  the  oppressed  masses. 
G.  Serveze,  in  a  recent  number  of  Commune, 
and  Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  in  Monde,  both  reach 
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the  same  conclusion  through  an  examination 
of  other  recent  utterances  of  the  noveli^.  M. 
Serveze  bases  his  analysis  primarily  on  a 
book  of  essays  which  M.  Romains  published 
la^  year,  Problemes  eurofyeens,  and  M.  Ehren' 
bourg,  well  known  Russian  noveli^  living  in 
Paris,  takes  into  account  the  whole  career  of 
M.  Romains  in  a  truly  brilliant  exposition 
entitled  Les  vertus  et  les  talents.  However,  what 
is  more  convincing  is  the  work  of  a  young 
American  critic  who  went  directly  to  Les 
hommes  de  bonne  volontS  for  evidence  of 
fesci^  tendencies.  Pointing  out  the  ominous 
and  terrifying  danger  of  war  that  broods  over 
the  novel,  Mr.  Robert  Cantwell  writes  in  the 
}{ew  Republic:  “The  basic  task  before  us,  as 
Romains  presents  it,  is  not  recon^ruCting 
society  into  an  order  in  which  war  will  be 
unnecessary  and  unthinkable,  but  simply 
preventing  war  (and  thus  preserving  the 
society  that  exi^s)  .  .  .  .Romains  has  been 
compared  with  Victor  Hugo.  The  comparison 
is  tellingly  inept.  He  is  concerned,  not  with 
the  miseries  of  the  toiling  masses,  but 
with  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  And 
it  is  noteworthy  that  his  men  of  good  will, 
like  so  many  of  Hitler's  Storm  Troopers,  are 
drawn  from  the  middle  classes.”  We  have 
seen  no  reply  to  those  who  brand  M.  Romains 
a  fascia,  cither  by  M.  Romains  himself  or 
other  critics.  It  may  however  be  worth  while 
to  keep  these  opinions  in  mind  when  w’e  read 
the  forthcoming  parts  of  the  novel.  A  few 
volumes  more  and  we  shall  know  where  M, 
Romains  ^ands. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION  IN 
COLOMBIA 

The  National  Library  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  w'e  learn  from  the  impressive  new 
Bogota  monthly  Senderos,  is  organizing  a 
program  of  popular  education  which  sounds 
extremely  intere^ing.  The  library  is  to  be 
housed  shortly  in  a  commodious  new  building, 
it  is  to  operate  its  own  print'.shop,  it  is  to 
organize  branch  libraries  in  various  provincial 
cities  and  traveling  libraries  for  the  villages. 
But  the  mo^  original  of  its  proposed  activities, 
without  doubt,  are  its  “misiones  culturales,” 
announced  in  the  following  terms  by  Daniel 
Samper  Ortega,  director  of  the  National 
Library  as  w'ell  as  of  the  new  magazine: 

“These  ‘Missions’  will  consi^  of  an  educa- 
tional  talking  picture  equipment,  of  the  type 
that  w'e  have  already  tried  out  at  the  Biblicn 
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teca  Nacional,  which  can  be  carried  on  mule* 
back  in  two  boxes,  accompanied  by  its  own 
lighting  apparatus  for  use  in  villages  which 
do  not  have  eleCtric  light,  and  which,  poor 
and  neglected  as  they  usually  are,  are  the  very 
places  where  we  can  be  mo^  useful;  and  of  a 
small  library  of  some  500  elementary  manuals, 
which  has  also  been  selected  and  te^ed.  The 
operator  will  carry  a  microphone  so  that  he 
can  broadca^  the  lectures  which  will  be 
prepared  for  him  by  officials  of  the  Biblio- 
teca.  . 

By  such  means  the  officials  of  the  National 
Library  hope  to  supplement  in  some  degree  the 
inadequate  educational  facilities  of  the  repub' 
lie,  and  to  bring  useful  information  to  the  local 
officials,  who  often  suffer  for  lack  of  sufficient 
schooling  themselves.  Director  Samper  Ortega 
tells  a  ^ory  of  a  village  alcalde,  who  replied 
to  the  que^ion  of  a  visiting  iftatiistician  as 
to  the  presence  of  anopheles  in  his  section: 
“If  I  had  the  slighted  idea  what  anopheles  are, 
I  shouldn't  be  a  village  alcalde  out  here  at  the 
other  end  of  nowhere.”  (This  North  Amep 
ican  editor  opens  a  parenthesis  to  announce 
proudly  that  he  knows  what  anopheles  are, 
because  when  he  read  about  the  alcalde  he 
went  and  looked  in  the  dictionary).  The  anec' 
dote,  and  the  handsome  magazine,  are  indica' 
tions  that  some  Colombians  are  men  of  learn- 
ing  and  initiative  and  that  even  more  of  them 
are  shrewd  and  nimble-witted.  And  therefore 
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we  are  sure  that  if  the  plans  of  the  National 
Library  are  carried  out,  the  seed  will  fall  on 
good  ground. 

AN  ECUADORIAN  LEONARDO 

The  di^inguished  Ecuadorian  whose  novel 
Lorenzo  Cilda  (see  Boo\s  Abroad,  OAober 
1930,  p.  332)  has  juA  won  for  him,  in  recogni' 
tion  of  the  French  version  by  himself,  the 
Medaille  de  Langue  Franca  ise  de  I’Acadcmie, 
is  a  veritable  intellediual  Proteus.  Born  in 
Ecuador  in  1859,  he  was  educated  at  the 
College  Stanislas,  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  He  practiced  medicine 
for  two  years  at  Guayaquil,  and  then,  back  in 
Europe,  served  his  country  in  various  consular 
and  ambassadorial  capacities  in  France  and 
Spain.  He  has  been  urged  at  various  times  to 
run  for  president  of  his  country,  an  honor 
which  he  has  consistently  declined  to 'seek. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  from  Ecuador  to  the 
Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  a  member 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  of 
many  other  World  Congresses.  During  the 
World  War  he  resided  in  Paris,  devoting  his 
pen  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  his  country  to  align 
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itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers.  I 
In  1920,  he  was  appointed  by  President  | 
Tamayo  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  I 
elevation  of  the  capital  (2850  meters)  prevented  | 
his  accepting.  i 

Many  honors  have  come  his  way;  he  is  | 
member  or  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad'  If 
emies  of  Ecuador,  Spain,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  I 
Coimbra,  and  Venezuela;  member  of  the  j-; 
Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  de  France,  of  the  i| 
Comite  France' Amerique,  and  of  many  other  ^ 
learned  societies.  He  holds  the  Medalla  de  Oro 
de  Primera  Clase  del  Merito  Civil,  the  moSt  I 
distinguished  decoration  within  the  power  of 
the  Ecuadorian  government.  He  is  a  Grand 
Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  wears, 
among  other  decorations,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Isabel  la  Catolica. 

He  has  written  in  all  thirty-two  volumes  i 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  French  and  in  Spanish,  1 
pubb'shed  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  in  f 
Ecuador.  Among  his  historical  works  are: 
Heros  des  ^  Andes  (Lemerre,  1897),  Olmedo,  j 
Homme  d’Etat  ^uatorien,  Chantre  de  Bolivar  '' 
(Nilsson,  1896),  Clemente  BuIIm  (Madrid,  t 
San  Martin,  iqi6).  La  Columna  a  los  proceres  | 
de  1820  (Madrid,  San  Mart'n,  1916).  He  has  I 
successfully  Staged  thirteen  comedies  or  plays,  I 
among  them  El  matrimonio  eugtnico,  1923,  | 
Hoy,  ayer  y  manana,  1923,  and  El  ausentismo,  ^ 
1923.  His  novel  Lorenzo  Cilda  is  a  symbolic  f 
although  passionate  treatment  of  the  conflidt  ; 
between  love  of  country  (Ecuador)  and  love  I 
of  adopted  country  (France).  It  ran  as  a  serial  | 
in  the  feuilleton  of  Le  Journal  des  Debats  in  | 
1930.  He  has  also  been  a  contributor  of  Studies  i 
on  public  questions  to  many  newspapers  and  j 
reviews  in  France,  Ecuador  and  Spain.  In  addi' 
tion  he  has  translated  and  published  many  ! 
works  from  Spanish  and  English  into  French,  f 
among  others  from  the  Alvarez  Quintero  | 
brothers,  Kipling,  Valverde  and  CaveStany.  ; 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health  he  | 
resides  at  Guayaquil,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  • 
be  at  all  incapacitated  for  literary  work.  He 
writes  charmingly  and  at  length  on  all  sorts  i 
of  cultural  matters.  Boof{s  Abroad  will  publish  | 
shortly  his  colorful  Study  on  The  Women  | 
Writers  of  Ecuador.  | 

IN  MEMORIAM— TANTE  VOSS  I 

Auntie  Voss  is  no  more.  After  a  useful  life 
of  230  years,  theVossische  Zeitung  printed  its  \ 
last  number  on  the  first  of  laSt  April  Identified  i 
for  a  considerable  time  with  the  name  of  (Jott'  : 
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hold  Ephraim  Lessing,  who  edited  its  literary 
supplement,  it  experienced  its  greatest  pros' 
perity  during  the  lait  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  under  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment  of  a  collateral  relative  of  the  immortal 
playwright-critic,  four-square  old  Geheimrat 
Lessing,  who  proudly  refused  to  employ 
advertising  solicitors  :  “Die  Leute  sollen  froh 
sein,  wenn  ich  ihnen  erlaube,  in  meiner 
Vossischen  zu  inserieren.”  Those  were  the 
days  of  editorial  giants  like  Theodor  Fontane, 
whom  an  old-timer  who  is  quoted  in  Deutsche 
Zuf{unft,  the  Berlin  weekly,  for  March  25, 
remembers  as  follows; 

“Jenau  so,  hier  an  de  selbe  Stelle,  ^nd  er 
denn  un  schrieb  seine  Kritiken,  hier  an  dies 
Pult.  Und  manchmal,  wenn  'en  denn  nischt 
emhcl,  denn  fas^’  er  sich  so  hinten  in’n  Hosen- 
bund  und  zog  sich  immer  de  Hosen  ruff, — so! 
Denn  wus^’  ick  all,  det  et  wieder  spat  werden 
wiird’,  na,  und  denn  jing  ich  bei  ihn  und  sagt’: 
‘Na,  Herr  Fontane — wie  is  et  denn  nu?  Heut 
holen  Se  wohl  wieder  de  janze  Kritik  aus'n 
Hintern?’  ’’ 

The  paper  was  sold  when  Geheimrat  Les¬ 
sing  died,  in  1910,  and  in  1914  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  UllAein  publishing 
house.  Its  decay  dates,  according  to  Deutsche 
Zukunft,  from  the  junvfture  at  which  it  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  entity  and  became  a  mere 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  a  gigantic  indu^rial  enter¬ 
prise.  Less  charitable  observers  quote  its  demise 
as  a  symptom  of  a  general  languishing  of  the 
German  press  at  a  time  when  the  joumali^ 
does  not  dare  to  speak  out  what  he  thinks. 

RESURRECTING  THE  AZTECS 

J.  H.  Cornyn,  the  tireless  inve^igator  whose 
article  An  Aztec  Drama  is  published  in  this 
issue,  wTites  us  of  his  a<flivities;  “I  have  been 
pretty  busy  of  late,  as  I  am  trying  to  whip  into 
shape  for  publication  material  covering  over 
twenty  years  of  research.  An  Aztec  Drama  is 
part  of  the  introdudion  to  a  Topical  Hi^ory 
of  Mexico  during  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  which  I  am  writing  alto¬ 
gether  from  Aztec  documents,  mo^  of  them 
^ill  unpublished.  For  in^ance,  I  am  using  each 
of  the  21  Aztec  dramas  as  a  subject  for  one 
topic,  as  each  was  written  to  correct  some 
prevailing  abuse  or  cu^om,  to  impart  some 
religious  or  other  lesson  or  to  furnish  biblical 
in^rudion. 

“Of  the  Aztec  plays  I  have  translated  nine 
into  either  English  or  Spanish  or  both,  and 


have  written  an  introdudtion,  critical,  gram¬ 
matical  and  biographical  notes  (where  the 
latter  are  possible),  and  explanations  of  the 
obscurities  found  in  the  text,  due  to  bad 
copying  and  changes  introduced  deliberately 
to  make  the  elegant  court  language,  in  which 
mo^  of  the  plays  are  written,  conform  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Indian  of  a  later  day. 

“I  am  now  busy  on  the  translation  of  a  long 
and  very  intere^ing  play  in  Aztec,  The  Passion 
of  Palm  Sunday,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
Tulane  University.  The  text  has  been  badly 
copied.  Of  the  116  pages  of  which  the  comedy 
consi^s,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  one  or 
more  syllables  are  not  lacking. 

“From  several  scores  of  legends  and  tales 
taken  down  in  Aztec  from  dictation,  I  have 
ju^  finished  a  book  of  Aztec  tales  which  I 
expec!l  to  have  published  in  the  fall.” 

From  which  we  infer  that  time  does  not  hang 
heavy  on  J.  H.  Cornyn’s  hands.  .  . 

INGRATITUDE  AND  THE  MUSES 

Alejandro  Sux,  writing  in  Mosotros  (Buenos 
Aires)  a  propos  Manuel  Ugarte’s  la^  book 
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J^tcaraguan  Patriot  whose  Biography  is  reviewed 
in  this  issue 


El  dolor  de  escribir,*  opines  that  ingratitude  is 
the  moijt  inking  virtue  of  Latin  America,  "A 
vital  element  of  our  exigence.”  But  he  fails  to 
elucidate  the  paradox;  possibly  ingratitude  is 
a  virtue  in  a  mechanistic  civiliiation— the  junk' 
ing  of  outmoded  machines  is  an  essential  of 
progress.  But  when  it  comes  to  junking  human 
material  which  has  passed  the  heyday  of  its 
productiveness,  ingratitude  becomes  a  sort  of 
collective  immorality.  Further  along  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  national  defect:.  He  cites  numerous 
instances  of  men,  warriors,  writers  and  Slates' 
men,  whose  Statues  adorn  the  public  parks 
and  squares  of  southern  cities,  yet  who  died 
in  misery  and  opprobrium.  But  of  all  the 
victims  of  the  fickle  popular  aura,  the  plight  of 
Manuel  Ugarte  is,  so  he  says,  the  moSt  Striking 
and  the  moSt  pitiable.  It  has  been  only  a  few' 
years  since  the  Argentine  made  his  triumphal 
progress  through  South  America,  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  political  union  againSt  the 
threatening  Colossus  of  the  North,  holding 
up  to  the  view  of  a  madly  enthusiastic  populace 
the  vision  of  the  whole  gigantic  continent 
without  a  single  boundary  line,  of  a  map  drawn 
in  one  color. 

To  be  sure,  says  sehor  Sux,  Ugarte  may  have 
been  something  of  a  Quixote,  tilting  at  giants 

*  Manuel  Ugarte.  El  dolor  de  escribir.  (Me' 
morias  y  Recuerdos)  Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P.  1933. 
5  pesetas. 


who  were  in  reality  only  windmills,  but 
vision  was  noble  and  worthy,  and  his  aCtic 
was  thoroughly  generous  and  disinterested 
And  today — he  has  ruined  himself  financially 
in  the  interest  of  twenty  nations,  he  has  burie* 
himself  in  some  forgotten  corner,  depending 
for  a  livelihood  on  newspaper  work  and  even 
on  the  bounty  of  friends.  It  is  hinted  that  his 
present  pUght  is  the  result  of  a  cabal  on  the 
part  of  pow'erful  enemies  that  a  vigorous 
personality  like  his  was  bound  to  have  made 
in  abundance.  But  in  larger  measure  it  is  due 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Latin  Americans 
to  be  ungrateful. 

The  book  itself,  in  spite  of  many  a  witty 
anecdote,  is  infinitely  sad;  not  a  bitter  com' 
plaint,  as  it  might  w'ell  have  been,  but  a  gentle, 
heartbroken  refrain,  of  a  weary  and  discouraged 
prophet,  w'ithout  honor  in  his  own  country. 

One  might  very  w'ell  question  the  accuracy 
of  sehor  Sux'  major  premise;  it  is  proverbial 
that  republics  are  ungrateful,  but  were  not 
kings  before  them  equally  guilty?  And  besides, 
the  fate  of  once  popular  writers  has  always 
been  even  worse  than  that  of  once  popular 
heroes.  And  finally  it  is  as  sure  that  no  race 
anywhere  has  a  monopoly  on  vice  as  that  no 
race  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 

All  of  which  is,  one  surmises,  of  small  com' 
fort  to  the  vidtim  of  popular  ingratitude. 

ROMANCE  STILL  LIVES 

(From  Ramon  de  Belau^eguigoitia,  Con  San' 
dino  en  T^icaragua  (Espasa'Calpe, 
Madrid) 

Another  Grange  type  was  a  German  who 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  Sandino’s  army,  no 
one  knew  exadily  why.  He  had  fought  in  the 
Great  War  in  Europe  and  had  been  wounded 
in  the  head,  which  may  be  an  explanation  for 
his  eccentricities;  he  suffered  from  a  sort  of 
neura^henia.  Since  he  was  blond  and  spoke 
Spanish  badly,  the  Sandini^t  soldiers  were 
suspicious  of  him,  and  he  was  involved  in 
frequent  quarrels.  Nobody  knew  his  name. 

One  day  a  detachment  of  the  army  which 
had  been  making  its  way  through  a  region  at  a 
considerable  di^nce  from  Sandino’s  headquat' 
ters,  was  ordered  by  its  commander  to  return 
to  the  main  camp.  The  German,  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  knowm,  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
The  commander  repeated  it,  and  the  German 
persi^ed  in  his  refusal.  The  leader  threatened 
to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  replied  by 
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rt^tring  to  meet  any  soldier  in  the  detachment 

single  combat. 

;^“Very  well,"  cried  one  of  the  officers, 
?olonel  Padilla,  in  a  fury,  “take  your  gun  and 
"d  fight  you!” 

The  two  champions  backed  off  to  a  con- 
siderable  di^ance  from  each  other  and  began 
firing.  Padilla  fell  to  the  earth,  dead. 

The  other  soldiers  were  mad  with  indigna' 
tion. 

“Now  we'll  finish  you!”  someone  shouted. 

But  a  complete  change  had  come  over  the 
German.  When  he  realized  that  he  had  killed 
his  antagoni^,  he  was  heart-broken. 

“Do  you  see  what  I  have  done,  you  fools?” 
he  groaned.  “I  have  killed  my  friend!  The  man 
I  loved  mo^  of  anyone  in  the  world!  Now 
I  don't  care  whether  I  go  or  ^tay!  Shoot  me  if 
you  want  to!  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.” 

“We  had  better  take  him  to  General  San- 
dino,”  said  Colindres,  the  commander. 

“No,  no.  Shoot  me  right  here,”  the  German 
insisted.  “Kill  me,  I  beg  you,  and  bury  me 
beside  my  friend  Padilla!” 

They  shot  him.  And  there,  in  the  boundless 
silence  of  the  virgin  fore^,  the  bodies  of  the 
two  luckless  soldiers  of  Sandino  re^  side  by 
side. 


Then  there  was  fine  young  Ferreti.  Ferreti 
was  nothing  less  than  a  colonel,  a  diminutive, 
childlike  colonel,  with  a  natural  talent  for 
diplomacy,  a  frank  and  affecJtionate  diplomacy, 
and  no  doubt  for  this  reason  and  because  of 
the  wholesomeness  of  his  temperament,  occu¬ 
pied  a  po^t  of  confidence  next  the  general  .  .  . 
Ferreti  confessed  to  me  the  progress  of  a 
curious  idyl,  whose  beginnings  dated  back 
to  his  days  of  adive  fighting. 

He  had  learned  the  name  of  a  daughter  who 
had  been  born  of  a  bachelor  affair  of  Sandino’s, 
and  who  ^ill  lived  in  the  village  from  which 
the  general  came.  And  in  his  desire  to  remain 
always  with  his  idol  and  to  come  even  closer 
to  him,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  marrying 
her  some  day. 

By  this  time  he  had  seen  the  maiden,  and 
although  there  were  others  who  impressed 
him  as  more  beautiful,  he  persi^ed  in  this 
my^ic  purpose  of  his,  which  was  now  on 
its  way  to  realization.  He  was  waiting  only  for 
the  coming  of  peace  (he  was  a  mechanic  and 
thought  of  organizing  a  little  trucking  busi¬ 
ness)  to  consummate  his  reverential  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance,  which  he  was  sure  would  make 
him  the  happier  of  mortals. 


THE  GARDENERS 

Illustration  from  Karel  Caper's  L'Annee  du 
Jardinier. 


CHANCE  OR  PROVIDENCE? 

That  handsome  and  terribly  serious  Paris 
moderni^ic  magazine  Minotaure  carried  in  its 
double  number  3-4  for  1933  a  symposium  of 
140  replies  to  the  two  que^ions :  “Pouvez-vous 
dire  quelle  a  ete  la  rencontre  capitale  de  votre 
vie?”  and  “Jusqu’a  quel  point  cette  rencontre 
vous  a-t-elle  donne,  vous  donne-t-elle  I'impres- 
sion  du  fortuit?  du  necessaire?”  These  140 
replies,  which  bulk  large  enough  to  make  a 
small  volume,  leave  the  gentle  reader  as  com¬ 
pletely  bewildered  as  such  symposia  usually 
do.  But  one  type  of  reply,  those  which  deal 
with  the  influence  of  one  individual  on  an¬ 
other,  catch  the  attention  and  Stick  in  the 
memory.  Thus: 

Louis  Bauguion  is  convinced  that  he  was 
made  a  poet  by  an  illness;  a  disappointment 
in  love;  and  most  important,  his  meeting  with 
Pierre  Reverdy. 

Binet-Valmer  is  especially  grateful  to  Fran¬ 
cois  de  Curel  for  throwing  his  (Binet-Valmer's) 
literary  efforts  into  the  fire,  one  after  the  other, 
for  five  years. 

Marcelle  Chantal  reckons  the  decisive  ex¬ 
perience  of  her  life  her  discovery  of  Arthur 
Rimbaud's  poetry. 
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Brassai  owes  his  greater  debt  to  Goethe: 
“The  serenity  of  his  submission  remained  the 
con^nt  emotion  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
acquired  a  foith  which  is  all  the  greater  for  the 
fa(ft  that  it  has  no  precise  objec!t.“ 

Fernand  Demou^ier,  after  a  tribute  to  his 
wife,  is  conscious  of  the  capital  influence  of 
Andre  Breton. 

Graf  Hermann  Keyserling  met  Hou^on 
Stewart  Chamberlain  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  realized  instantly  that  “he  belonged  to 
the  same  human  type  as  I.“ 

Rene  Lalou  was  made  a  writer  by  his  fir^ 
meeting  wdth  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning. 

Louis  Pierard,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Emile  Verhaeren 
(he  was  already  a  passionate  admirer  of  his 
verses),  and  the  man  and  his  work,  together, 
changed  his  life. 

Ezra  Pound  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
Yusuf  Benamore  (“.  .  .il  m’a  probablement 
sauve  la  vie,  en  me  confiant  le  mot  d’ordre 
‘correo’  “);  and  by  Guido  Cavalcanti. 

Fortunat  Strowski  ascribes  special  im- 
portance  to  his  meeting  with  the  physici^ 
Pierre  Duhem  in  1903  and  with  Teodor  de 
Wyzewa,  in  1911. 

The  torch.  .  . 

MATHILDE  LUDENDORFF,  SCHILLER, 
AND  GERMAN  CHRISTMAS  SONGS 

(From  Die  Keue  Literatur,  Leipzig,  for  March, 

1934) 

“The  literary  hi^orian  M.  L.  has  ju^ 
proved,  with  a  dete(Aive  skill  worthy  of 
Conan  Doyle,  that  the  Free  Masons  poisoned 
Friedrich  Schiller.  This  imbecility  might  be  left 
for  weaklings  and  sentimental  kitchen-maids 
to  marvel  over,  if  it  were  not  that  M.  L. 
is  accusing  honorable  Germans  like  Schiller’s 
physician  and  other  Weimar  contemporaries 
of  murder  or  at  leaA  of  complicity  in  murder, 
and  if  M.  L.’s  fountain  pen  were  not  besmirch¬ 
ing  even  Goethe  and  Frau  Schiller.  If  her  vic¬ 
tims  were  ^ill  alive,  there  would  be  recourse 
to  the  courts  which  punish  libelous  slanderers. 
The  dead  are  helpless  again^  every  sort  of 
ghoulish  outrage,  unless  respectable  Germans 
are  mindful  of  their  duty.” 

“In  the  meantime,  Frau  M.  L.  has  been 
continuing  her  emasculation  of  Christian 
Chri^mas  songs.  We  learn  from  Wilhelm 
Stapel’s  Deutsche  Voll(ftum  that  she  has  sent 
out  a  sheet  of  “German  Chri^mas  Songs”  with 


the  comment:  “The  preparation  of  these  songs 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  sing  again  at  the 
German  Yule-Tide  the  dear  old  songs  which 
for  the  mo^t  part,  like  the  old  CJerman  feAivals, 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Chri^ian 
Church.” 

The  la^t  ^nza  of  her  version  of  O  Du 
frohliche  is  reproduced,  and  runs  as  follows: 

“O  Du  frohliche,  o  Du  heilige, 
traute  Deutsche  Weihnachtszeit! 

Nach  Deutscher  Aechtung, 
aus  Prie^ers  Knechtung, 

Frei,  ja  frei  will  der  Deutsche  sein.” 

(This  Unsere  Mcinutig  secilion  of  Die  ?^eue 
Literatur,  which  carefully  insi^s  on  its  loyalty 
to  the  present  German  government,  but  hits 
out  vigorously  every  month  at  the  “Zaunko- 
nige,  die  auf  dem  Rucken  des  Adlers  in  Hohen 
zu  klettem  versuchen,  die  sie  allein  nie  errei- 
chen  wCirden,”  is  very  much  worth  watch¬ 
ing). 

AAA 

The  New  York  Public  Library  received 
durmg  the  month  of  March  12,853  new 
volumes  and  8,039  pamphlets. 

“Heaven  knows  critical  sense  has  not 
abounded  in  Italy.” — Ezra  Pound,  in  the 
Criterion. 

“To  say  that  Traherne's  outlook  is  a^onish- 
ingly  modern  is  to  overpraise  the  present.” — 
G.  I.  Wade,  in  Hibbert  Journal. 

“The  weak  ones  seek  forgetfulness,  but  that 
brings  little  help,  for  the  lover's  day  is  short, 
and  the  poet’s  eloquence  can  never  ease  his 
pain.” — Lady  Vyvyan,  in  Hibbert  Journal. 

“The  younger  generation  may  have  forgot¬ 
ten  (Laurence)  Binyon's  sad  youth,  poisoned 
in  the  cradle  by  the  abominable  dogbiscuit  of 
Milton's  rhetoric.” — Ezra  Pound,  in  the 
Criterion. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Jour' 
nal,  has  written  two  articles  on  Alfred  Loisy, 
the  great  French  biblical  scholar.  The  fir^  of 
these  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal. 

The  Soviet  State  Publishing  House  has 
brought  out  a  volume  of  selected  poems  by 
Lang^on  Hughes,  the  di^inguished  American 
Negro  Cbmmuni^  poet.  They  are  translated 
into  Russian  by  Julian  Anisimov. 

The  Academy  of  the  Hi^ory  of  Material 
Culture  in  Leningrad  has  begun  work  on  a 
monumental  History  of  Woman. 
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■  •  Theodor  Brauer.  Dcr  KathoUl^  im  neuen 
Reich.  Miinchen.  Josef  Koscl  und  Fried' 
rich  Pu^et.  1933.  1.80  marks. — Another 
example  of  “die  Wissenschaft”  coming  to  the 
support  of  the  Third  Reich.  A  Cologne  pro' 
fessor  calb  upon  Catholics  to  do  what  they 
can  towards  making  “das  spezifisch  Katho' 
lische”  fiindtion  in  the  new  Germany.  His 
arguments  will  not  sufficiently  convince 
Catholic  leaders,  who  can  never  accept  Anti' 
Semitism,  racial  egobm  and  the  all'embracing 
poh'tical  totalitarianism.  The  little  book  closes 
with  a  chapter  on  charity  above  all  things. 
Why  are  Jews,  Chrbtians  and  other  vidtims 
of  Nazi  persecution  not  mentioned  in  thb 
connedtion?  What  about  the  youth  problem? 
Why  the  silence  on  the  very  queAions  at  issue 
between  Cathohes  and  Nazi  today?  There  is  a 
conflid  of  Weltanschauungen  which  a  uni' 
versity  professor  should  not  overlook. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Robert  Randau  et  Abdelkader  Fikri.  Les 
Compagnons  du  jardin.  Paris.  Domat' 
Montchre^ien.  1933.  15  francs. — The  muh 
tiple  and  complex  forces  causing  acute  dis' 
turbances  throughout  the  world  have  not  left 
Algeria  untouched.  There  the  problems  are 
intensified  by  the  local  conditions  and  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  Oriental  and  European  races. 
Eager  as  they  are  to  cbim  their  rights  as 
French  citizens,  the  European  Algerians  are 
juft  as  ready  to  wbh  for  a  different  ftatus  when 
their  interefts  clash  with  those  of  the  mother 
country.  As  for  the  natives,  Arab  and  Berber 
rarely  agree  on  anything;  each  tries  to  make 
use  of  the  European  for  hb  own  advantage. 

Slowly,  although  fteadily,  social  conditions 
are  improving  as  a  result  of  the  tolerant 
attitude  of  the  French  authorities.  One  of  the 
<Iangers  b  the  fadt  that  some  of  the  more 
educated  and  Liberal  natives  demand  that  these 
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authorities  inftitute  at  mce  many  reforms  for 
which  the  Mussulman  masses  are  not  yet  ready, 
because,  unlike  their  cenreEgionifts  in  Turkey 
and  Persb,  they  are  hidebound  fiindamen' 
talifts. 

The  authors  of  thb  book  have  endeavored  to 
present  clearly  the  problems  and  the  various 
avenues  of  solution.  They  are  a  Frenchman, 
or  rather  an  “African,”  Robert  Randau,  writ' 
er  and  painter  of  North  and  Weft  Africa — 
he  knows  the  mentality  of  the  natives  as  few 
outsiders  do — and  a  Berber,  Hadj  Hamou  (Ah' 
delkader  Fikri)  who  was  the  author  of  Zohra, 
the  firft  novel  written  in  French  by  a  native 
author.  Hadj  Hamou  is  a  cultured  man  of 
liberal  tendencies,  a  friend  of  France,  although 
firmly  anchored  to  hb  own  race  and  hb  own 
rehgion. 

The  book  b  made  up  of  alternating  letters 
which  pass  between  a  Frenchman  and  a 
native,  and  in  which  each  writer  tells  of  hb 
little  coterie  of  friends  and  of  their  discus' 
sions  on  all  sorts  of  subjedts  but  mainly  the 
problems  of  Algeria.  There  b  an  element  of 
subtle  humor,  and  the  various  personages 
mentioned  are  living  entities.  The  tone  of 
the  book  b  quiet,  reserved,  contemplative 
almoft,  as  are  the  conversations  of  the  com- 
rades  in  the  garden.  It  b  a  ftrange  blend  of  the 
beft  in  modem  liberal  thinking  and  oriental 
philosophy. — Jeanne  d'Ucel  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Lucien  Homier.  Si  le  Capitalisme  dispa' 
raissait.  Paris.  Hachette.  1933.  13  francs. 
— The  hiftorian  of  the  Religious  Wars,  turned 
joumalift,  gives  us  another  “Explanation  cf  our 
Times”:  and  what  is  the  use  of  hiftotians,  if 
they  dare  not  turn  their  light  on  contemporary 
problems?  Thb  b  really  an  illuminating  little 
book.  It  diftinguishes,  under  Capitalism,  two 
very  different  regimes:  a)  one  which  in  Capital 
represents  the  adtual  accumulation  of  savings: 
individual,  individualiftic,  cautious,  limited. 
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honcA,  in  a  word  petit  bourgeois.  On  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  Napoleon  III,  it  remained 
the  rule  in  France  until  the  Great  War;  b)  one 
in  which  Capital  represents  Credit:  no  longer 
geared  to  the  slow  achievements  of  the  pa^, 
progressive,  excellent  for  mass  production,  but 
adventurous,  unmeasured,  ilhbalanced.  Essen' 
tially  collective:  production  on  a  large  scale, 
property  divided  and  anonymous.  Paradise  of 
promoters  and  brokers,  (Long  before,  Girar- 
din,  I  think,  had  said :  “Les  affaires,  e'e^  Tap 
gent  des  autres”:  but  it  sounded  cynical). 

The  firft  regime  is  liberal  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense:  docs  not  need  the  State  much,  and  dis- 
tru^  the  State.  The  second  works  on  such 
a  scale  that  it  can  not  ignore  the  State:  but 
mu^  absorb  it,  or  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Leads  to  “planned  economy,”  economic  na¬ 
tionalism,  national  socialism,  dic^torship. 
Remedy:  a  “classical”  education,  i.c.  one 
which  emphasizes  human  values  rather  than 
material  acquisition. 

Moral  and  conArueftive  side  of  this  pamphlet 
quite  gcxxl,  but  trite.  Analytical  and  critical 
side  really  important.  The  French  have  long 
realized  that  America  (even  under  Hoover) 
and  Russia  had  same  underlying  principles, 
and  were  traveling  on  converging  roads. — Al¬ 
bert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Ram6n  de  Belau^guigoitia.  Con  Sun- 
ditto  en  J^karagua.  Madrid.  Espasa-Cal- 
pe.  1934-  5  pesetas. — As  Carleton  Beals  was 
the  6r^  foreign  joumali^  to  interview  the 
redoubtable  little  bandit-patriot  in  his  moun¬ 
tain  lair,  so  Ramon  de  Belau^eguigoitia,  a 
Spaniard  now  living  in  Mexico,  was  the  la^. 
It  \vas  almoA  at  the  time  when  Sandino, 
learning  that  the  American  marines  were 
gone  and  the  end  of  his  rebellion  thus  at¬ 
tained,  disbanded  his  army,  rcxle  to  Managua, 
paid  a  fraternal  visit  to  President  Sacasa,  and 
walked  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  his 
murderous  compatriots  of  the  Guardia  Nacio- 
nal,  that  the  presses  were  running  this  book 
in  which  a  fair-minded  Spaniard  records  the 
impressions  of  Sandino  and  Nicaragua  which 
he  gained  during  a  two  weeks'  ^y  in  the 
camp  at  San  Ra^el  del  Norte  during  the  laA 
weeks  of  the  exi^nce  of  the  ragged  and  non¬ 
descript  “Army  for  the  Defense  of  the  National 
Sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.”  Caesar  Augustus 
Sandino,  half-educated  Indian  jack-of-all-trades, 
was  a  ^riking  example  of  a  man  who  was  up- 
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lifted  by  an  ideal.  In  a  country  where  idleness, 
immorality,  political  corruption  and  petty 
jealousies  are  the  rule,  he  was — or  became— 
a  man  of  auAerely  clean  personal  habits,  re¬ 
markable  unselfishness  and  absolutely  fearless 
determination  in  the  discharge  of  what  he 
deemed  his  duty.  Belau^eguigoitia,  a  sympa- 1 
thetic  personality  and  a  pleasant  writer,  | 
evaluates  the  man  and  his  mission  judiciously  ! 
and  impressively. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Bruno  Brehm.  Weder  Kaiser  noch  Konig.  [ 
Der  Untergang  der  Habsburgischen  Mo  ; 
narchie.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1933.  4.40  marks.— 
This  is  the  la^  volume  of  a  trilogy  in  which 
the  author  depidts  the  downfall  of  the  old 
Hapsburg  empire.  Beginning  with  the  death 
of  the  aged  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  1916,  ' 
he  develops  before  our  eyes  the  gradual  dis-  , 
integration  of  the  monarchy,  the  druggie  of ; 
the  young  emperor  Charles,  firA  to  conclude 
peace  for  his  realm,  even  atthe  price  of  betraying 
his  German  ally;  then  his  efforts  to  save  what¬ 
ever  could  be  rescued  from  the  debris  of  the 
crumbling  ^rudture;  finally  his  two  attempts, 
in  1911,  to  regain  control  of  Hungary  which  t 
^ill  acknowledged  him  as  its  crowned  king.  | 
But  in  all  these  undertakings  he  was  un¬ 
successful:  he  was  not  the  man  to  counterad 
the  forces  of  the  new  time.  With  a  prophetic 
eye  Grillparzer  foreca^  the  fate  of  this  lad 
Hapsburg  emperor  when,  in  his  BruderzunH, 
he  wrote  the  words:  “Das  i^  der  Fluch  von 
unserm  edlen  Haus:  auf  halben  Wegen  und 
zur  halben  Tat  mit  halben  Mitteln  zauder- 
haft  zu  ^reben.”  I 

Brehm’s  book  presents  a  powerful  pidture 
of  these  gigantic  hi^rical  events  of  but  a  few 
years  ago.  His  forceful  ^yle  combines  with  the 
intrinsic  intere^  of  his  ^ory  to  form  a  work  of 
real  merit.  Step  by  ^p  he  leads  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  forces  and  the  weaknesses  undermin-  i 
ing  the  house  which  four  centuries  had  built  ; 
up.  The  rising  nationah'sm,  the  hopeless  in¬ 
decision  of  the  leaders,  achieved  in  a  few  years 
what  scores  of  battles,  centuries  of  secret 
diplomacy,  and  generations  of  blundering  > 
minivers  could  not  do.  The  time  was  ripe,  | 
the  fruit  burA  and  freed  the  seedlings  of  na-  I 
tionali^ic  intolerance.  Whoever  takes  air  in-  | 
tere^  in  contemporary  world  hi^ory  should  ; 
read  this  book,  and  learn  a  lesson  from  it.—  ! 
A.  E.  Sol^ol.  Stanford  University. 

•  Erich  Czech'Jochberg.  Vom  30.  Januar  ! 

zum  21.  Mdrz.  Leipzig.  Verlag  “Das  ^ 
Neue  Deutschland.”  1933. — This  large  though  I 
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not  very  thick  volume  reviews  the  long  negO' 
tiations  leading  up  to  Hitler’s  final  acceptance 
of  the  chancellorship  and  details  the  hi^oric 
events  of  the  period  indicated  by  the  title.  A 
lively  ^ccato  prose  is  accompanied  on  every 
page  by  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs 
of  the  personalities,  places  and  scenes  which 
made  or  symbolized  history  during  those 
eventful  days  of  1933.  A  volume  of  sheer 
propaganda,  it  nevertheless  leaves  the  im' 
pression  that  more  inside  political  information 
reaches  the  German  people  than  is  ordinarily 
believed  abroad,  and  that  popular  political' 
mindedness  is  a  mainly  of  the  Nazi  regime. 
The  volume  brings  with  it  two  gramophone 
records  of  Hitler’s  famous  “Aufruf  an  die 
deutsche  Nation,”  a  representative  bit  of 
modem  political  oratory — retrained,  serious, 
emphatic,  non-violent,  non-ranting. — W.  A. 
W. 

•  Enria*  Emanuelli.  Uomo  del  ’700.  Genova. 

Emih'ano  degli  Orfini.  (Collezione  degli 

scrittori  nuovi.)  1933. 10  lire. — This  book  is  a 
very  intere^ing  experiment  in  biography.  It 
represents,  in  a  manner,  a  revolt  again^  the 
flashy  over'“novelized”  species  of  biography, 
which  enjoyed  so  prolonged  a  vogue,  down 
to  a  year  or  so  ago, — a  revolt  againA  what 
Mario  Bonfantini  has  termed  a  “sickly  roman¬ 
ticism”  on  the  part  of  readers.  One  has  often 
wondered  what  could  be  done  by  taking  as 
biographical  subject  the  so  called  “man  in  the 
ftrcet”  of  any  era.  Believing  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing,  seeing  that  human  passions  are 
basically  the  same,  is  to  convey  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  odor  of  an  age.  Signor  Emanuelli, 
in  selecting  the  eighteenth  century,  has  taken, 
if  not  precisely  the  man  in  the  ^reet,  certainly 
one  who  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  rhomtne 
moyen  sensuel  of  his  epoch.  He  has  chosen  a 
comparatively  obscure  poet,  Ippolito  Pinde- 
monte,  one  who  lives  chiefly  in  a  tribute  of 
Foscolo’s,  and  by  sketching  in  the  outlines 
of  his  life,  has  made  a  century  come  alive.  The 
effect  is  that  of  a  Watteau,  and  the  reading 
of  the  book  is  as  charming  a  diversion  as 
watching  a  minuet. — Samuel  Putnam.  The 
Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  J.  Meuvret.  HUtoire  des  Pays  Baltiques. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. 

— An  excellent  little  handbook,  pocket  size, 
reviewing  the  essential  feCts  in  the  hi^ry  of 
the  four  minor  Baltic  countries.  The  Great 
Baltic  Powers,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Poland,  whose  policies  have  actually  made  the 


hi^ory  of  the  countries  dealt  with  in  this  book, 
namely,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  E^nia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  figure  only  incidentally.  The  spotlight 
is  thrown  on  the  four  Baltic  countries  whose 
destinies  have  been  so  long  neglected,  because 
information  concerning  them  was  so  hard  to 
come  by.  Whether  the  recent  tendency  of 
outsiders  to  group  these  four  small  countries 
together  and  to  think  of  them  as  having  a 
common  de^iny  is  a  reflection  of  the  nascent 
policy  of  these  countries  themselves  or  sim¬ 
ply  a  wish-fulfillment  on  the  part  of  the  ob¬ 
server  is  an  open  que^on.  At  any  rate  the 
book  under  consideration  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  four  countries  have  never  in  the  pa^ 
had  a  common  hi^ory.  Finland  has  been  tom 
between  the  rival  powers  of  Sweden  and 
Russia  during  moA  of  her  hi^ry;  E^nia, 
subject  fir^  to  Danish  influence,  fell  quickly 
under  the  power  of  the  German  Knights  and 
was  joined  in  an  unnatural  union  with  the 
Letts,  coming  finally  under  the  sway  of  Russia 
as  she  developed  her  Baltic  ambitions;  Latvia 
has  been  preyed  on  by  the  Germans,  the  Poles 
and  the  Russians;  Lithuania’s  fate  has  been 
colored  mo^ly  by  her  long  union  with  Poland. 
Everything  the  ordinary  person  could  wish 
to  know  about  the  four  small  Baltic  ^tes  is 

inside  this  book . if  only  he  has  the 

patience  to  search  it  out  unaided  by  an  index. 
Like  so  many  European  handbooks  of  other¬ 
wise  high  value,  this  one  lacks  that  useful 
appendage. — A.  P.  Colenuin.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Joseph  Noulens.  Mon  Ambassade  en 
Russie  Soviftique  (1917-1919).  a  vols. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  36  francs. — Perhaps  the 
bigger  mi^ke  of  Allied  diplomacy  during 
the  Great  War  was  the  decision  to  intervene 
in  Russia  after  the  e^blishment  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  It  is,  of  course  a  moot  que^ion.  There 
is  the  complicating  faCt  that,  intervention 
having  been  decided  upon,  it  was  not  carried 
through  with  dispatch  and  finality.  We  know 
with  what  reluctance  the  government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  the  Japanese  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Siberia;  we  know  from  Bruce-Lockhart 
that  the  British  Foreign  OflSce  was  not  of  one 
mind  on  the  matter;  and  now  we  learn,  from 
Joseph  Noulens,  who  was  French  ambassador 
to  Russia,  1917-1919,  that  differences  of  view 
prevailed  among  the  Allied  representatives 
at  Vologda. 

Had  intervention  been  actively  prosecuted, 
the  Ccxnmuni^  regime  might  have  quickly 
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collapsed  (Noulens  tells  us  of  the  preparations 
made  by  Lenin  and  Trotski  for  flight  when 
news  arrived  of  the  Allied  Archangel  expedi' 
tion)  and  had  Communism  failed  in  Russia, 
Europe  might  have  been  spared  the  conflicts 
and  revolution  and  unsettlement  in  which  it 
is  today  immersed. 

In  Joseph  Noulens’  account  we  have 
presented  the  viewpoint  of  those  represent' 
atives  of  the  Allies  who  were  in  the  be^  posi' 
tion  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  queAion  of 
policy.  But  even  reading  it  with  all  under' 
Ending  and  sympathy,  one  does  not  form 
a  very  high  impression  of  Allied  diplomacy. 
The  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Revolution  is  revealed  in  the  futile  hopes 
that  were  entertained  that  Russia  might  be 
held  to  the  battle  line,  when  the  clear  and  un' 
disguised  cry  that  was  rising  from  the  throats 
of  the  agonized  Russian  masses  was  for  peace 
at  whatever  price.  The  Allied  pressure  upon 
Kerensky  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  introduce  indecision  into  his  policy, 
weaken  his  government,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Bolshevik  coup  d’etat.  We  see  the 
jealousies  of  the  ambassadors  as  to  whose 
flag  should  take  precedence  over  the  common 
dwelling  that  was  assigned  them  at  Archangel, 
and  the  sly  practices  of  the  British  in  using 
their  sea  power  to  assure  British  Arms  of  the 
h'on’s  share  of  such  exports  of  war  material 
as  were  brought  out  of  Archangel.  The  am- 
bassadors  apparently  could  never  swallow 
their  resentment  at  the  undignified  treatment 
accorded  them  by  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  one 
gathers  the  impression  that  high  policies  of  the 
Allied  representatives  were  didated  more 
by  petty  annoyances  than  by  larger  perspec' 
tives. 

Noulens’  account  con^itutes,  nevertheless, 
an  hi^rical  document  of  the  fir^  importance. 
Through  his  viewpoint  is  everywhere  chauvin- 
i^ic,  and  taken  from  the  remote  perspedive  of 
an  ambassador  who  never  seemed  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  things,  he  gives  an  exceedingly  clear, 
a  very  simply  and  lucidly  written,  and  a  quite 
naive,  account  of  the  world'shaking  fir^  days 
of  the  Russian  revolution.  It  possesses  the 
admirable  quality  of  being  an  unretouched 
piefture.  There  is  no  attempt  at  apology  or  re' 
writing  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  It 
might  have  been  a  journal  taken  down  at  the 
time.  His  word  pidures  of  the  various  adors  in 
the  scene — Kerensky,  the  American  ambas' 
sador,  and  others — ^are  splendid. — Elgin  Grose' 
close.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Angelica  Palma.  Ricardo  Palma.  Buenos  ! 

Aires.  Editorial  Tor.  1933. — To  com' 

memorate  the  fird  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
the  illudrious  Peruvian  writer,  Ricardo  Palma, 
the  inimitable  author  oiTradiciones  peruanas, 
his  elded  daughter  has  written  his  biography  ; 
in  novel  form.  Senorita  Palma  is  herself  an 
essayid,  noveh'd  and  short'dory  writer  of  [ 
didindion,  and  she  has  drawn  an  excellent  [ 
portrait  of  her  fr  ther,  set  in  the  ample  literary  ! 
and  political  background  of  the  times,  and  I 
embeUished  by  anecdotes  and  events  full  of 
life  and  color.  There  are  many  illudrations, 
such  as  pidures  of  the  man,  ranging  from 
infancy  to  his  old  age,  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom,  his  later  home,  his  office  in  the 
National  Library,  etc.  Every  detail  makes  this 
an  excellent  book. 

It  is  a  pity  the  author  was  unable  to  read 
the  proofs  (the  book  was  printed  in  Buenos 
Aires),  for  some  of  the  numerous  typograph' 
ical  errors  are  quite  serious.  Neither  can  one 
praise  the  modemid  cover,  which  the  pub 
lishers  have  doubtless  chosen  with  the  hope  of 
catching  the  eye  of  the  passerby.  The  book,  in 
fad,  is  a  sad  specimen  of  printing,  and  we  , 
regret  this  as  much  on  the  author’s  account  as  ’ 
on  the  subjed’s. — Homero  Seris.  Madrid.  j 

•  Cecile  de  Tormay.  Scales  de  la  Resolution  | 

Communifte  en  Hongrie.  Traduit  ct  I 

adapte  par  Marcelle  Tinayre  et  Paul  Eugme  ; 
Regnier.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  5.75  francs.— 
Mme  de  Tormay,  a  trained  writer,  and  near  ■ 
to  the  center  of  Hungarian  intrigue  in  her 
government  position  under  Karolyi,  was  well 
qualified  to  describe  the  rapidly  changing 
scene  in  Hungary  from  Odober,  1918,  to  ^ 
Augud,  1919.  The  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  ! 
succeeded  by  the  Karolyi  government;  then 
the  communids  seized  power  under  Bela  Kun, 
and  then  came  the  Roumanian  invasion.  : 

From  her  advantageous  position,  Mme  de 
Tormay  foresaw  the  coming  of  communism, 
and  organized  a  group  of  women  in  opposition. 
When  the  opposition  failed  she  fled  from 
Budaped. 

An  ardent  patriot,  she  writes  a  dirring  i 
chronicle.  Karolyi  is  pidured  as  paving  the  way  | 
for  the  communids,  and  the  communids  as 
introducing  elements  of  hatred  and  discord. 
Students  of  hidory  and  literature  will  welcome 
this  excellent  translation,  and  will  appreciate 
the  dramatic  qualities  of  the  dory. — Fredericl^  1 
L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma.  ■ 
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•  Adolf  Bartels.  Einfiihrung  in  das  Deutsche 
Schrifttum  fur  deutsche  Menschen.  Leip' 
zig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1933.  4.80  marks. — 
Geshichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1934.  7.80  marks. — 
Adolf  Bartels,  long  the  champion  of  “volkisches 
Schrifttum,”  needs  no  introdudtion  to  indents 
of  German  literature.  His  reputation  as  a  crea' 
tive  writer  and  especially  as  a  literary  his' 
torian  dates  from  forty  years  back,  and  though 
now  a  septuagenarian,  he  has  not  lo^t  his 
old'time  verve  and  ^raightforward  sim- 
plicity.  German  prose  would  be  in  greater 
demand  abroad  if  more  of  it  were  as  eminently 
readable  as  that  of  Adolf  Bartels.  The  conr 
finned  enemy  of  decadence,  preciosity,  sensa' 
tionalism  and  vain  “Philologentum,”  he  is  one 
of  those  German  intelledtuals  who  are  having 
their  day  in  the  present  unparalleled  resurgence 
of  nationalism.  Not  that  Bartels  ^nds  for  a 
boatful,  arrogant,  Germania'docet  nationalism 
or  that  he  believes  in  exalting  the  racial  my' 
thology  of  the  Nazis;  the  nationalism  in  liter' 
ature  for  which  he  does  ^nd  amounts  to  little 
more  than  hone^,  reali^ic  regionalism  (Heimat' 
kunit),  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  recog' 
nized  all'German  values.  His  nationalism  is 
sane  except  for  the  faA  that  he  is  a  dyed'in' 
the'wool  anti'SemitiA.  In  good  standing  then 
with  the  Nazis,  who  cannot  forget  that  as 
early  as  1924  he  openly  advocated  National 
Socialism  as  the  salvation  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  firA  of  the  two  sub^ntial  volumes 
named  above  surveys  its  field  in  52  letters  to  a 
“nephew”  whom  the  author  would  guide  amid 
the  labyrinthine  ways,  virtues  and  vices  of 
German  hterary  works  and  personalities. 
}{ationaler,  voll{ischer  Wert  is  a  basic  criterion. 
In  a  chatty,  epi^latory  ^tyle  the  “nephew” 
is  given  ample  information  and  told  what  he 
iliould,  may,  and  need  not  read.  He  is  told  that 
Romantii{  might  as  well  be  Germanti}{,  that 
Lessing  was  apparently  wrong  in  calling 
Christ  a  Jew,  that  the  “uncle”  has  always 
suspeclled  Brentano  a  little  bit  of  being  Jewish, 
that  Borne  doesn't  belong  in  a  hi^ory  of 
literature,  that  Heine  might  well  be  omitted 
in  a  hi^ry  of  German  literature,  that  the 
works  of  Frank  Wedekind  (anes  Juden' 
mischlings  aus  Hanover)  are  “Kuriositaten” 
and  “Dimenkram,”  that  Jews  can’t  be  Get' 
man  authors  anyway,  that  .  .  .  .but  why  go 
on  with  such  fenatical  untruths  and  trivial' 
ities?  The  “nephew”  muA  take  them  into  the 
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bargain  along  with  much  sound  literary  in' 
formation. 

In  the  longer  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lite' 
ratur,  (kleine  Ausgabe,  779  pages)  apparently 
not  written  only  fur  deutsche  Menschen,  the 
author  deals  more  judiciously  with  many 
authors,  including  Heine,  who,  we  are  told, 
“gehort  der  grossen  Entwicklung  der  deutschen 
Literatur  und  bis  zu  einem  be^immten  Grade 
sogar  der  Weltliteratur  an.”  But  Heine  hardly 
gets  his  due  even  here.  We  agree  that  he  was 
derivative  and  that  he  is  not  the  la^  word 
in  the  lyric  and  the  ballad  after  Goethe — 
there  was  also  a  Holderlin,  an  Uhland,  a 
Morike  and  an  Eichendorff,  but  we  feel  that 
the  author  might  have  given  more  attention 
to  Heine's  influence  on  others,  particularly  as 
a  writer  of  prose.  This  more  scholarly  volume 
is  marred  by  the  same  obtrusive  anti'Semitism. 
Thus  the  mother  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich 
Mann  is  called  a  “Portugiesin,  also  moglicher' 
weise  nicht  ohne  Juden'  und  Negerblut.  .  .  . 
und  beide  haben  eine  Jiidin  geheiratet.” 
Thomas  Mann  wrote  one  good  “Heimatroman” 
(Die  Buddenbroof{s)  “dann  war  er  aber  auch 
fertig.”  Heinrich  Mann  ended  up  by  making 
our  hi^rian  angry.  .  .  . 

Well,  here  is  the  officially  recommended 
nationally  angle  on  German  Literature.  The 
handbook  value  of  the  work  lies  not  leay  in 
the  well'conyrudled  index,  cross'teferences, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  contemporary 
period  contained  in  the  lay  200  pages.  It  is 
supposed  to  become  a  Haus'  und  Erzeihungs' 
bucffi.  Bartels  has  long  championed  a  combina' 
tion  of  nationalism  and  socialism,  the  modem 
social  spirit,  the  importance  of  personality  and 
Volkyum  in  literature,  Anti'Semitism.  What 
more  could  Hitler  and  Goebbels  want?  These 
two  gentlemen  are  given  due  mention,  and  so 
are  Gobineau  and  Houyon  Stewart  Chamber' 
lain  in  connection  with  the  “Wissenschaft' 
liche  Literatur”  of  Third  Reich  ideology.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done  it  muy  be  admitted 
that  Adolf  Bartel’s  views  are  now  more  in' 
tereying  and  more  significant  than  ever  before 
and  that  he  is  a  reliable  literary  hiyorian  when 

dominant  obsession  does  not  enter. - 

W.  A.  W. 

•  Otto  Fory  de  Battaglia.  Deutsche  Prosa 
seit  dem  Weltkpege.  Leipzig.  Emil  Rohm' 
kcpf.  1933. — This  is  not  only  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  selection  of  choice  prose'pieces  of 
writers  and  poets  as  well  as  of  thinkers  and 
propagandiys,  but  what  is  more,  the  editor  suc' 
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cccds  in  bringing  some  ^rudture  and  order  have  also,  within  the  pa^  decade  or  so,  been 


into  a  seemingly  chaotic  jungle  of  expression. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  group  of  writers 
who  ^tand  in  the  old  classical  and  Chri^ian 
tradition,  whose  careful  and  balanced  form 
is  the  expression  of  a  noble  Gesinnung.  They 
are  Rudolf  Borchardt,  Stefan  George,  Theodor 
Haecker,  Karl  Kraus  and  Richard  von  Schau' 
kal. 

Again^  them  the  revolutionary,  antitra* 
ditional  and  antiwe^em  irrationali^  are  the 
great  majority;  they  are  headed  by  Keyserling, 
Spengler  and  Hans  Bluher,  around  whom  is  a 
great  and  confused  chorus  of  racial  and  other' 
wise  antirational  writers. 

The  Cathoh'c  church  is  represented  by  deep 
and  enthusiaAic  writers  like  Przywara  and 
Romano  Guardini. 

Among  the  writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  he 
diAinguishes  between  “Butzenscheibenroman' 
tik,”  including  the  Swiss  Huggenberger,  Ilg, 
Zahn — Why  does  he  leave  out  Stickelber- 
ger?  there  is  no  purer  illu^ration  for  that 
genre — “burgerlicher  Realismus”  (for  exam' 
pie  Wassermann),  Naturalismus  and  Neue 
Sachlichkeit,  Neoromantic  and  Neoclassic 
movements  and  Expressionism. 

Battaglia's  introduc!tion  is  a  ma^erpiece  of 
clear,  entertaining  and  very  concise  char' 
adtcrization,  bringing  clarity  without  pigeon' 
holing  things.  The  whole  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  of  allsidedness  and  objectivity 
as  well  as  of  a  critical  and  selective  taAe. — 
Guilav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Adele  Luzzatto.  Rimbaud — Onofri — Va' 
Iky.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1933. 
10  lire. — ^This  volume  in  Aldo  Capasso’s 
Collezione  degli  scrittori  nuovi  is  a  contribu' 
tion  to  Rimbaud  Judies,  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
definitive  criticism  on  Arturo  Onofri,  who 
died  six  years  ago.  So  far  as  Valery  is  con' 
cemed,  there  is  little  added,  the  author’s 
obvious  intention  being  a  placement  of  Onofri 
as  one  of  those  “horribles  travailleurs’’  who, 
Rimbaud  predicted,  were  to  come. 

The  books  on  Rimbaud  continue  to  pour 
forth  in  a  constant  ^ream.  One  of  the  be^, 
of  some  years  ago  (1929),  was  Rolland  de 
Reneville’s  Rimbaud  le  Voyant,  a  theme  which 
Signora  Luzzatto  picks  up.  A  recent  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  from  the  Left  point 
of  view,  is  Benjamin  Fondane’s  Rimbaud  le 
Voyou  (Denoel  et  Steele,  1933).  (To  the 
mcxlem  young  revolutionary  poet,  Rimbaud 
is  not  a  “voyant,”  but  a  “voyou.”)  There 


numerous  works  on  Rimbaud’s  mental  case 
(Delahaye  and  others),  on  his  spiritual  prolv  | 
lem  (Izambard,  Isabelle  Rimbaud,  the  poet’s  j 
sifter,  Claudel,  etc. — cf.  the  Surrealift  sneers). 
But  Signora  Luzzatto,  while  attacking  from 
the  aefthetic  angle,  brings,  more  or  less  um 
wittingly,  a  new  and  valuable  ftress  on  the  | 
ethicabsocial  element  in  the  poet’s  work  and  | 
intellectual  conflicts.  \ 

We  here  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  poete 
maudit  filled  with  a  “humanitarian  fire”  and  1 
with  a  “hunger  for  communion”  with  his  kind, 
one  who  suffered  in  the  end  the  not  un-Chrift'  | 
like  martyrdom  of  being  misunderftcod  of  | 
men.  In  reality  fleeing  from  social  compromise,  | 
Rimbaud  the  Seer,  he  who  willed  to  be  the  l 
“Supreme  Savant,”  sought  a  transformation  1 
of  the  (his)  personal  ego,  accompanied  by  a  ; 
Promethean  search  for  a  new  language  which 
the  universal  soul  might  be  able  to  grasp.  Back 
of  this  “marche  au  Progres,”  away  from  senti- 
mental  and  aefthetic  personalisms,  lay  a  feel' 
ing  of  responsibility  to  humanity.  Poetry  was 
no  longer  to  be  merely  a  ftimulus  to  aeftion,  as 
it  had  very  largely  been  with  the  Greeks  and 
their  imitators  down  the  centuries;  it  was  to 
inspire  to  aftion,  yes,  but  to  an  aeftion  “en 
avant."  All  of  which  had  in  view  a  certain 
sexial  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tragic  contradiction,  and  one  which  the  poet 
foiled  to  solve,  entered  with  the  Rimbaudian 
emphasis  on  sensation.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
soul'tearing  combat  between  Paganism  and  < 
a  “social  altruism”  (Signora  Luzzatto’s  term) — 
“/c  eft  un  autre" — pointing  to  Chriftianity:  j 
"par  esprit  on  va  a  Dieu."  In  any  case,  Rim' 
baud  was  an  indubitable  rebel,  and  his  revolt 
is  not  to  be  ftripped  of  sexial  implications. 

The  Italian  critic  sees  Onofri  (bom  in 
1885;  Rimbaud  died  in  1891)  as  resolving, 
through  the  Cathohc'aefthetic  synthesis,  the 
problem  which  resulted  in  the  French  poet’s 
undoing  and  in  his  much  debated  and  much  j 
misinterpreted  “flight.”  At  this  point,  the  i 
book  foils  down  for  this  reviewer.  The  au' 
thor’s  thesis  and  Onofri’s  own  apparent  as' 
sumption  (he  obviously  thought  he  was 
carrying  on  Rimbaud)  impress  one  as  being 
purely  arbitrary.  The  point  is,  Rimbaud  did 
not  accept  that  solution,  that  synthesis  (um 
less  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  so,  legend' 
arily,  on  his  death'bed),  but,  after  having 
come  to  the  verge  of  acceptance,  deliberately 
and  brutally  turned  his  back  on  it.  Onofri’s 
myftic  Ca^olic  “word”  may  be  translated 
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as  Rimbaud's  divinely  ^mmering  vocable; 
that  does  not  prove  that  it  is;  it  proves 
nothing  at  all.  And  so  with  the  feeling  for  the 
ego,  the  universal  soul,  communication,  and 
all  the  reA.  What  remains,  in  the  end,  is  a 
madeout  case. 

As  for  Valery,  his  concept  of  the  moi  is 
compared  to  and  contracted  with  (the  author 
keeps  her  footing  better  here)  Onofri’s  essen- 
tially  religious  “io.”  The  two  poets,  while 
differing  widely  otherwise,  also  touch  in  their 
cerebralism. 

On  the  whole,  a  book  well  worth  reading 
for  Ctudents  of  the  theme. — Samuel  Putnam. 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Frederick  Schyberg.  Walt  Whitman. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1933.  8.50  Kroner. — 
— This,  the  firCt  Danish  Walt  Whitman  book, 
is  an  extremely  readable  doeftor’s  thesis — 
perhaps  less  scholarly,  but  more  inspired  than 
is  usually  the  case  with  dissertations. — It  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  any  Ctartling  discov' 
eries  in  the  Whitman  held  today.  What  Schy' 
berg  has  done,  is  to  Ctudy  the  growth  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  during  its  eight  editions  from 
185  s:  to  1889  and  to  describe  the  development 
of  Whitman  as  refledled  in  this  growth.  The 
result  is  a  sensitive  and  very  intelligent  inter' 
pretation  of  Whitman  and  his  book. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  get  in  the  6rCt  part 
of  the  book  a  description  of  the  America  in 
which  Whitman  lived.  However,  in  painting 
this  scene,  Schyberg  draws  into  the  pidture, 
in  a  rather  forced  manner,  the  Swedish  au' 
thoress,  Frcderika  Bremer,  whose  account  of 
a  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1850  (Hemmen  i 
den  nya  vcrlden)  he  is  using  as  source  material. 
Also  the  laCt  chapter,  which  concerns  Whit' 
man's  place  in  world  h'terature,  may  be  sulv 
jed  to  some  criticism;  it  is  highly  intereCting 
and  shows  the  author's  unusual  familiarity 
with  literary  fgures,  but  is  too  sketchy  to  be 
of  scholarly  value. 

Schyberg's  fineCt  achievement  is  his  splendid 
analysis  of  Leaves  of  Grass.  He  shows  clearly 
that  Whitman  in  his  writing  was  more  dif' 
ferentiated  than  he  himself  cared  to  admit. 
Whitman  is  the  singer  not  only  of  joy  and 
optimism,  but  also  of  sadness  and  despair. 
The  man  Walt  Whitman  was  curiously  dif' 
ferent  from  the  poet  he  wished  to  be.  But  as 
Schyberg  has  pointed  out,  through  the  power 
of  Leaves  of  Grass  Whitman  succeeded  at  lad 
in  becoming,  to  the  popular  mind,  the  optimid 
he  desired  to  be;  Whitman  the  man  and  “the 
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myth  of  Whitman"  have  become  one. — Jens 
Nyholnt.  Library  of  Congress. 

POETRY,  FICTION,  DRAMA 

•  Pio  Baroja.  Las  ruxhes  del  buen  retiro. 

Madrid.  Espasa'CaIpc.  1934.  5  pesetas. 
— Long  live  the  picaresque  romance!  There 
is  no  danger  of  its  dying  out  so  long  as  Ko 
Baroja  lives.  Let's  see:  this  mud  be  senor 
Baroja's  seventieth  novel,  or  jud  about;  and 
he's  dill  going  drong — in  fad,  save  for  a 
certain  looseness  of  condrudtion,  which,  how' 
ever,  is  not  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
genre,  this  is  one  of  his  bed,  his  mod  ripping 
(that  seems  to  be  the  only  word)  exuberances; 
he  writes  with  the  firmness  and  the  zed,  the 
deady  punch,  of  a  young  novelid  who  has 
jud  hit  his  dride,  and  who,  bom  dory'teller' 
entertainer  that  he  is,  is  having,  along  with 
his  readers,  the  time  of  his  life. 

It  is  small  wonder  if  Baroja  is  Spain's  mod 
popular  author — a  newspaper  poll  settled  that 
point  some  years  ago.  With  a  verve  that  owes 
no  little  to  his  Basque  origins,  he  dands  for  all 
that  is  mod  delicious  in  the  inherited,  tradi' 
tional  Spanish  temperament.  There  is  in  him 
the  drain  of  Sancho  and  the  immortal  Don; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  he  possesses  the 
didindive  gifts  of  the  popubr  artid,  the  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  amuse.  His  very  snarl, 
less  conspicuous  in  the  present  indance,  tends 
to  endear  him,  as  does  his  disdainful  shaking 
up  of  social  classes  (a  trait  of  the  picaresque 
narrative)  in  a  country  in  which  “aridocracy" 
has  been  so  impressive'sounding  a  word.  On 
the  side  of  technique,  his  lightning'like,  almod 
joumalidic,  tempo  dands  him  in  good  dead, 
and  his  feeling  for  types,  his  wealth,  all  but 
an  over'wealth,  of  charadterization  go  to 
provide  a  Lire  that  is  altogether  to  the  popular 
tade. 

It  is,  to  repeat,  all  very  Spanish  and  all 
very  much  in  the  picaresque  line.  If  there  is  a 
man  living  who  could  turn  out  a  Tom  Jones  or 
a  Gil  Bias,  it  mud  be  Pio  Baroja. 

Baroja  is  notoriously  fond  of  his  own  youth' 
ful  period,  the  nineteenth  century,  usually  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  that  era  of  some 
forty  years  ago,  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
British  “naughty  'nineties,"  which  seems  to 
be  having  a  vogue  these  days.  Baroja  makes 
a  didindtion  between  the  “man  of  adtion" 
of  the  earlier  century  (as  in  his  recent  book  on 
Van  Halen)  and  the  dandyizing  intelledtual 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  later.  It  is  with  the  latter 
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period  and  the  latter  type  that  he  is  concerned 
in  Las  noches  del  buen  retiro;  his  former  title, 
El  amor,  el  dandysmo  y  la  intriga  would  serve 
admirably  here. 

Jaime  Thierry,  bom  in  New  York  of  a 
French  father  and  a  Spanish  mother,  comes 
to  Madrid  to  lead  the  literary  life,  but  even  more 
to  parade  and  coddle  his  fin  de  siecle  personal' 
ity.  The  plot  revolves  more  or  less  about  a 
summer'garden,  the  Buen  Retiro,  where  op- 
portunity  is  afforded  for  that  jumbling  of 
classes  which  Baroja  so  loves.  There  are 
flirtations,  intrigues,  a  diverting  duel  and 
everything.  And  the  hero,  after  a  languishing 
aflair  with  a  negleded  countess'wife,  who 
proves  too  vital  for  him,  succumbs  to  that 
once  so  poetic  malady,  tuberculosis.  There  is 
also  an  intere^ing  portrait  of  a  young  man  who 
gets  on  in  the  world  through  sheer,  carefully 
dire<fled  mediocrity;  but  the  author,  with  su' 
perb  carelessness,  permits  this  other  plot 
gradually  to  fade  from  sight  before  the  end. 

The  adtion  is  swift'paced  as  usual,  and  there 
are  sometimes  half  a  dozen  new  charadters 
introduced  on  a  single  page,  all  of  them  in 
the  Baroja  manner,  and  with  their  personal 
Iliads  and  Odysseys  repletely  compressed 
within  a  few  lines.  The  plot  throughout  is 
rather  sacrificed  to  the  charadtenzation;  it 
appears,  especially  at  the  fir^,  to  move  on 
chiefly  that  a  new  personage  may  be  intro' 
duced;  but  no  Baroja  frn  is  likely  to  find  fruit 
with  this. 

The  Spanish  capital  has  always  been  one  of 
the  modt  delightful  towns  in  the  world;  and 
one  feels  that  the  flavor  of  the  Madrid  ’ninc' 
ties  has  been  charmingly  caught.  There  is, 
for  one  thing,  aside  from  the  frn'fluttering 
adventures  in  the  Buen  Retiro,  a  scene  at  the 
Opera  on  a  gala  night,  with  the  court  and 
royal  family  present,  that  is  worth  any  one’s 
five  pesetas, — particularly,  the  discussion  on 
Wagner  and  Wagnerism,  between  the  ad' 
vance-guard  and  the  old  fogies,  which  follows 
in  the  lobby;  for  the  author  likes  to  take  an 
occasional  dig  at  the  modemi^.  He  is  of 
those  who  believe  that  ’’human  nature  doesn’t 
change.”  He  contrives  to  get  in,  now  and 
then,  a  sharp  bit  of  criticism  diredted  at  his 
countrymen. 

We  unqualifiedly  recommend  senor  Baroja 
(who  inddentally  didn’t  sell  in  English)  as, 
if  not  an  antidote,  at  lea^  a  good  ane^hetic 
for  that  Depression  which  some  one  has  men' 
tioned. — Sdmuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 


•  G.  A.  Borgese.  II  Pellegrino  Appassionato. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1933  15  lire. — Bor* 

gese,  in  this  new  edition,  has  seledted,  re'ar' 
ranged  and  retouched  pradlically  all  the  short 
^ries  which  he  had  formerly  published  in  sev' 
eral  volumes,  thus  giving  the  work  a  new  unity. 
These  Stories  are  divided  into  four  groups  of 
twelve,  the  groups  being  separated  by  in' 
termezzos.  The  colledtion  represents  one  of 
the  be^  recent  contributions  to  Italian  h’ter' 
ature. 

The  Style  is  superb.  The  spontaneity  of  the 
phrase,  its  rhythm,  its  music,  added  to  the 
perfedt  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  charadters 
and  in  the  deh'neation  of  their  environment, 
make  of  Borgese  the  finest  living  Italian  writer. 
The  plots,  tenuous  as  fine  golden  threads, 
are  pradtically  non-exiStent.  Some  are  simple 
episodes  of  every  day  life,  others  are  crystallized 
impressions  or  merely  ”Stati  d’animo.”  Under 
Borgese’s  pen  this  commonplace  material 
acquires  life,  expression,  incomparable  beauty 
and  unsuspedted  depths  of  meaning.  Like 
exquisite  old  wines  which  muSt  be  sipped 
slowly,  these  Stories  must  not  be  read  hurried' 
ly.  The  beSt  Borgese  has  to  offer  would  then 
be  lost. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Oskar  Braaten.  Mas\en.  Oslo.  Asche' 
houg.  1933. — This  book  deals  with  the 

problem  of  environment  and  heredity.  Can  an 
individual  cut  himself  loose  from  his  family 
and  his  early  environment  and  begin  his  life 
anew,  shaping  his  own  de^iny  solely  in  ac' 
cordance  with  his  own  ambitions  and  aspini' 
tions?  This  is  the  author’s  question.  His  an' 
swer  to  it  is  ”No.”  TorStein  0degird’s  great 
ambition  in  life  is  to  forget  and  have  those 
around  him  forget  everything  connedted  with 
the  memory  of  his  father;  yet  insensibly  his 
life  becomes,  in  its  moral  aspedt,  a  duplicate 
of  the  elder  0degird’8.  This  Story,  with  its 
sombre  everyday  atmosphere,  is  another  reve' 
lation  of  Braaten  as  a  master  realist  and  as  a 
clear  observer  and  interpreter  of  human  life. — 
Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Dante  CoSta.  Feira  Desigual.  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Editorial  Duco.  1933. — In  Dante 

Co^,  Brazil  has  a  frntaisiSte  of  the  fir^  order, 
one  who,  while  he  may  be  likened  to  de  la  Serna 
or  the  Italian  Vergani,  in  no  way  is  servilely 
imitative  of  them;  he  may  have  been  in' 
fluenced  by  them,  particularly  by  de  la  Serna, 
and  in  this  sense,  in  the  too  often  misleading 
jargon  of  the  literary  critic,  may  be  said  to 
’’derive”  or  to  ’’Stem”  from  that  Continental 
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playboy  school  of  which  Codteau  was  one  of 
the  ma^rs;  but  he  is,  in  the  end,  highly 
original,  with  a  personality  of  his  own  and  a 
personal  view  of  the  world  to  convey  to  his 
readers. 

These  are  not  mere  prose  poems;  they  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  prose  poems  at  all;  they 
are  prose  sketches  that  cut  deeply  into  life 
and  life’s  under^ratum  of  sadness — and  this, 
sometimes,  beneath  a  glittering  PauhMorand' 
like  superheies  of  sophi^ication.  In  giving  the 
life  and  movement  of  a  ^reet,  a  market'place, 
the  sensualism  of  a  crowd,  especially,  a  tropic, 
Brazilian  crowd,  the  author  is  incomparable. 
He  has  a  highly  developed  social,  at  times 
almo^  a  proletarian  sense,  and  is  equally  at 
home  in  satirizing  (for  he  always  treats  the 
theme  satirically)  a  Brazilian  lady’s  preten^ 
tious,  imitation'Parisian  salon  and  in  describ' 
ing,  always  with  an  unaffedted  sympathy,  the 
hovels  and  quarters  of  the  poor. 

Incidentally,  there  is  much  sharp  but  kindly 
criticism  of  his  country,  that  Brazil  which  has 
been  slain  by  its  own  “excessive  politeness,’’ 
which  has  yet  to  6nd  a  personality,  whose 
soul  is  an  “uncertain”  one. — Samuel  Putnam. 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Le  Jardin  des  Bites 
sauvages.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934. 
15  francs. — Volume  Two  of  the  autobiog' 
raphy  of  Laurent  Pasquier  finds  him  approach' 
ing  fifteen,  and  his  chief  preoccupations  during 
these  weeks  or  months  of  the  year  1895  are 
the  lordly  promiscuity  of  his  Micawber'father 
and  the  sad  ^rength  and  patience  of  his 
mother.  The  Salavin  series  was  the  hi^ry  of 
an  individual.  The  new  series  is  the  “Chro' 
nique  des  Pasquier,”  and  their  hi^orian,  who  is 
one  of  the  clan,  records  scarcely  a  thought  or 
acaion  of  any  member  of  the  family,  the  narra' 
tor  himself  or  another,  which  is  not  definitely 
related  to  another  member  or  to  the  group. 
The  narrator,  young  as  he  ^1  is,  is  already 
rather  clearly  the  Joseph  of  the  tribe,  and  his 
mother  is  discovering  in  him  a  sensitiveness, 
a  responsibility,  and  an  ineradicable  clan' 
consciousness  which  make  him  her  sympa' 
thetic  colleague  and  her  heir^apparent.  Each 
one  of  the  clan  has  his  definite  place  and 
purpose — the  infinitely  foolish  and  contempt' 
ible  but  somehow  glamorous  and  necessary 
father  (I  don’t  know  whether  scientiAs  can 
tell  us  exactly  why,  but  every  hive  mu^  have 
its  drones);  the  canny,  brutal  eldeA  brother; 
his  ungainly  junior;  that  inscrutable  and  cocas' 
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perating  genius,  the  musical  little  si^r — 
but  the  clan  would  have  dissolved  in  short 
order  without  the  mother  and  the  younger 
son. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  Duhamel  without 
quoting.  Discovery  of  his  father’s  repeated 
infidelities  has  filled  Laurent’s  cup  to  over' 
flowing: 

“Je  m’assis  au  bord  du  lit  et  dis  avec  passioti : 

“ — Maman!  Maman,  quittons'le!” 

“Elle  fit  ce  ge^  frmilier  des  couturiers  qui 
posent  en  hate  le  ckmier  point  avant  de  re' 
pondre.  Elle  etala  sur  ses  genoux  la  belle  robe 
de  mousseline.  .  . 

“— Ou  veux'tu  que  Ton  s’en  aille?  Toute 
ma  vie  e^  id,  prw  de  lui,  pres  de  vous. . .” 

Clan  loyalty  is  not  a  sordid  matter  of  quid 
pro  quo. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Pierre'Louis  Flouquet.  Corps  et  dme. 

Bruxelles.  Cahiers  du  “Journal  des  Po^' 
tes.”  1933. — M.  Flouquet,  whose  work  is 
known  to  readers  of  the  Journal  des  PoeteSj 
is  a  poet  of  proportions,  endowed  with  a  rich 
sensitivity,  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
expressive  power,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
imagery.  At  its  be^,  his  verse  brims  with 
an  emotion  which  the  reader  cannot  fiiil  to 
get.  His  danger,  possibly,  is  an  over-cxercise 
of  his  gift,  an  attempt  to  force  it  in  following 
a  pattern,  as  in  certain  of  the  pieces  in  this 
volume  (the  poems  to  particular  parts  of  the 
bexiy,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  etc.).  He 
here  takes  up  the  old  rixa  animi  et  corporis 
theme,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Spanish 
thirteenth  century  and  farther,  whic^  has 
been  undergoing  something  of  a  fesurrecltion 
in  Europe  these  pa^  few  years — cf.  Aldo 
Capasso’s  II  passo  del  cigno  of  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  subjed  is  possessed  of  an  unfeigned 
vitality  for  one  rooted  in  the  Catholic  tradi' 
tion  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  aware  with 
all  his  pores  and  physical  and  spiritual  an' 
tennae  of  the  seductiveness  of  the  material 
world,  represented  by  his  own  body.  “Ah! 
cette  frim  somnambule  d’equilibres!”  exclaims 
Flouquet.  The  head  carries  the  body  with  it 
to  the  “lies  aux  rudes  couleurs,”  and — “I’ame 
ed  un  ardent  cocher!”  The  poet  may  boad  a 
“corps  baigne  d’ame,”  and  may  declare  at  the 
end,  “Fini  I’aimable  combat,  la  lutte  cour' 
toise.  .  .  .  I’ame  te  domine  corps  tant  aime”; 
but  this  reviewer’s  impression  is  that  the  body 
has  rather  the  bed  of  it  all  the  way  through; 
possibly  because  M.  Flouquet  is  too  richly 
sensuous,  and  at  times  sensual,  a  poet,  the 
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soul's  “vidtory”  at  the  end  comes  in  with  a 
bit  of  a  perfiindtory  ring. — Samuel  Putnam. 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  F.  Gladkov.  Energia.  9  rubles. — V. 

Katayev,  Vremya,  eperyod!.  1.60  rubles. 
L.  Leonov.  St^tarevsl{y.  5  rubles. — Moscow. 
Sovietskaya  Literatura.  1933. — ^These  three 
novels  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  because  they  touch  on 
burning  problems  of  the  day.  In  order  of 
loyalty  to  the  regime  we  should  put  Gladkov 
firA,  Katayev  seccnd,  and  Leonov  a  dubious 
third.  As  regards  their  literary  merits  I  should 
be  tempted  to  reverse  the  order.  Leonov  is  the 
younger  writer  of  prominence,  and  though 
often  incurring  the  wrath  of  Party  critics,  he 
enjoys  an  immense  popularity.  Incidentally, 
his  SJ^tjrevs^y,  despite  a  severe  reception  by 
the  Press,  has  had  a  successful  run  on  the  ^ge 
in  its  dramatized  form. 

They  all  deal  with  problems  of  recon^ruc' 
tion,  connedled  with  the  6r^  and  second  Five' 
Year  Plans.  Life  in  the  USSR  is  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  problems  that  no  writer 
can  ignore  or  escape  them,  unless,  like  Alexey 
Tol^y,  he  retreats  into  the  pa^  and  produces 
hi^rical  novels.  Gladkov  and  Katayev  (Time, 
Ponvard!,  in  English,  Farrar  Rinehart)  take 
the  reader  into  the  thick  of  gigantic  under' 
takings,  and  portray  the  new  man  and  the 
new  woman  again^  the  background  of  nascent 
dams  and  plants.  Such  human  passions  as  am' 
bition  and  jealousy,  love  and  hatred,  6gure  in 
the  Tories  as  of  old,  except  that  they  have 
been  diverted  into  new  channels.  The  in' 
dividual  ^ill  drives  for  personal  advancement, 
yet  this  is  to  be  achieved  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  colledtive  gcod  but  for  it  and  through  it. 
The  acquisitive  impuke  appears  atrophied  and 
replaced  by  a  desire  to  excel  and  overtake  in 
the  6eld  of  social  service.  Soviet  Bdtion  gives 
one  a  clearer  and  truer  picture  of  reality  than 
tons  of  tra(fts  and  reports. 

Leonov,  in  depicting  similar  situations,  adds 
dramatic  subtlety  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
new  man  with  the  old  man  and  with  the  one 
in  transition.  He  probes  deeper  than  the  other 
two,  and  dwells  on  the  finer  shades  of  human 
confliefts  and  contradidlions.  Again,  Leonov 
is  more  sensitive  to  form,  and  writes  a  delight' 
fill  prose,  regardless  of  the  subject. — Alexari' 
der  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Franz  Hellens.  Fraicheur  de  la  Mer.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1933.  15  francs. — “La  r^h'te 
ct  le  reve  tantot  se  melaient,  tantot  s’oppo' 
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saient  dans  sa  vision.”  This  remark  character' 
izes  admirably  both  this  volume  and  the  entire 
output  of  Franz  Hellens  to  date.  Realites  Fait' 
taitiques  is  the  title  he  has  twice  significantly 
chosen  for  collections  of  his  tales.  Fraicheur  de 
la  Mer  is  of  course  ironical  and  “reve”  in  the  i 
phrase  quoted  muA  be  translated  nightmare. 
The  whole  atmosphere  from  ^tart  to  finish  is 
one  of  hallucination,  but  evoked  by  close 
observation  of  picturesque  slums  and  decadent 
mores.  All  these  Tories  recall  Poe’s  “phos' 
phorescence  of  decay,”  and  Baudelaire  would 
have  doubtless  reveled  in  them.  They  will 
appeal  mo^  to  those  who  seek  Strange  sensa' 
tions.  Struck  out  in  Staccato  notes  by  Studied 
artifice  of  phrasing  in  which  metaphor  runs  ^ 
riot.  One  example  must  suffice :  “Le  rire  regnait  i 
comme  une  mauvaise  odeur  et  la  sonnette  y 
ajoutait  son  poivre.”  Hellens  is  a  master  of  ' 
the  cryptaeSthesia  by  which  one  wing  of  our  | 
advance'guard  artists  communicate  their  im 
terpretation  of  life. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College.  | 

•  Eugene  Jolas.  MotS'Deluge,  Hypnologues. 

Paris.  Editions  des  Cahiers  Libres.  1933. 

— As  is  suggested  by  the  title,  Eugene  Jolas 
has  created  a  type  of  hypnotic  poem  in  which  | 
torrents  of  worcls  overwhelm  the  reader,  sub' 
merging  thought  in  a  verbal  chaos.  While 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this — the 
modem  vogue  of  poetry  litanies  has  already 
endured  several  years — Jolas’  latest  poems 
are  interestingly  different.  He  has,  for  in' 
Stance,  alternated  French,  English  and  Get' 
man  lines  in  several  of  the  poems.  It  might  be 
noted  that  this,  arousing  as  it  does  the  reader’s  ' 
intellecftual  faculties,  tends  to  destroy  the 
hypnotic  effeeft  of  the  verbal  avalanche. 

M.  Jolas,  who  seems  to  Stem  from  Rene 
Ghil  and  Jules  Laforgue,  makes  frequent  use 
of  scientific  terms.  The  neologisms  which  he 
coneexits  with  them  are  so  freely  Strewn 
through  his  verse  that  they  render  it,  often, 
meaningless.  And  one  is  not  hypnotized! 
After  Cinema  (1926)  a  collection  of  poems  in 
English,  MotS'Deluges  is  rather  disappointing. 

In  the  former  M.  Jolas  exploited  his  rich 
imagination  in  the  moSt  brilliant  and  intuitive 
interpretation  of  modem  American  city  life. 
However,  some  of  the  qualities  of  Cinema  arc  | 
discernible  in  MotS'Deluge:  abundance  of 
metaphors  and  dynamic  symbolism. — L.  G. 
Woolley.  New  York  City. 

•  A.  N.  Krishna  Raya.  Kidi.  Bangalore, 

India.  1933. — The  short  Story  is  as 
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popular  in  India  as  it  has  been  in  Russia  ever 
since  Gogol.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fadt  that  an  imagination  that  is  funda' 
mentally  epic  in  charadter  cannot  wholly  adapt 
itself  to  the  analytic  form  of  the  novel,  and 
the  short  ^ory  offers  the  possibility  of  rapid 
adlion  and  poetic  intensity.  But  novels  arc 
being  written  in  India,  though  they  rarely 
attain  the  excellence  which  the  Hindus  achieve 
in  the  short  ^tory.  A.  N.  Krishna  Raya  is  one 
of  the  mo^t  successful  short'^ory  writers  in 
the  Canaresc  language,  and  if  his  themes  arc 
sometimes  a  little  too  melodramatic,  he  is  too 
sensitive  an  arti^  not  to  furnish  us  a  degree 
of  quiet  ae^hetic  pleasure.  And  what  is  im- 
portant  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  his 
charadters  are  so  reali^ic,  and  his  attack  on 
the  superstitions  and  blind  orthodoxy  of  the 
Hindus  so  forcible,  if  sometimes  too  didadtic, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  task  of 
cutting  through  the  morass  of  the  traditional 
elegant  literature.  And  this  book,  Kidi — spark 
—gives  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  growing 
Canarese,  and  Indian,  literature  of  today. — 
Raja  Rao.  Soissons,  France. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello,  ^uando  si  e  qualcuno. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1933. — Pirandello’s 
latest  pby  is  a  kind  of  elegiac  tragedy  of  genius, 
in  several  ways  comparable  to  Ibsen’s  laA 
work.  When  We  Dead  Awaken.  Both  poets 
look  back  upon  their  lives  with  sorrow  that 
the  time  has  been  so  short;  both  realize  that 
the  fame  they  have  acquired  has  coSt  them 
heavily  in  terms  of  life;  both  feel  that  they 
have  slowly  turned  into  monuments  before 
their  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat.  In  the  Italian 
play,  however,  the  principal  emphasis  is  not 
on  the  poet’s  early  faithlessness  to  his  inspira' 
tion  but,  as  always  on  its  author’s  thought, 
on  the  tragic  conflidt  between  the  ever-moving, 
cvet'changing  life  energy,  and  the  forms  it 
takes  in  art.  The  hero  is  an  aging  poet,  “quah 
cuno,”  nameless,  and  represented  in  the  text 
only  by  three  a^erisks,  who  for  some  time  has 
renewed  his  youth  in  poems  published  under 
the  pseudonym,  Delago,  which  have  been 
greeted  with  ^ormy  enthusiasm  by  the  young' 
er  generation;  Delago  has  become  their  spokes' 
man  and  prophet.  This  rebirth  of  his  genius 
and  the  welcome  given  it,  together  with  his 
love  for  a  Russian  girl,  adtually  revivify  him 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  he  feels  and  even 
looks  as  he  did  many  years  earlier.  But  his 
disguise  cannot  be  maintained.  His  nephew 
gives  away  the  secret  of  Delago’s  person' 
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ah'ty;  his  conventional  wife  insi^  upon  his 
accepting  a  title  from  the  ^te;  his  family 
drives  away  from  him  his  Russian  muse,  so 
he  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  fete  in  his  honor, 
a  gho^  of  himself,  sitting,  like  a  ^tue,  in 
the  moonlight. 

The  play  expresses  poignantly  in  its  lyricism 
a  deeply  personal  note,  which  will  inevitably 
be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to  the 
dramatic’s  own  momentary  renewal  of  youth 
in  the  work  of  his  son,  Stefano  Landi,  frem 
whom  a  few  verses  arc  quoted  in  Ad  II,  and 
to  his  gradual  realization  that  he  has  been 
supplanted,  has  in  fad  become  a  classic  before 
his  death,  a  classic  with  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  life  that  sweeps  over  and  paC  him. 
“Con  quell’  aspetto  di  vccchio,’’  cries  “quah 
cuno,’’  “il  cuore  ancora  giovine  ^  caldo’’; 
“viva  giovinezza  mia  fiiori  di  me,  del  mio  spiri' 
to  e  nel  tuo  corpo.”  Although  honored  by 
words  of  praise,  conCantly  photographed  and 
interviewed,  surrounded  by  crowds  who 
gaze  and  chatter  about  his  bme  but  never 
liCen  to  him,  the  genius,  no  longer  recognized 
as  of  living  force  to  those  around  him,  turns 
into  Cone  before  our  eyes, — “someone”  has 
become  “no  one.” — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

•  Teatro  de  mujeres:  Halma  Angelico. 

Al  margen  de  la  ciudad. — Ma tilde 
Ras.  El  tercer  mundo. — Pilar  de  Valderrama. 
El  Amo  y  El  taller  de  Pierrot.  Madrid.  Agui' 
lar.  1934.  5  pesetas  — Halma  Angelico  is 
what  might  be  called  a  “d’AnnunzianiC.” 
All  of  her  short  Cories,  her .  novels,  and 
her  comedy  pieces  are  filled  with  the  dolor' 
ous  sensualism,  the  lyric  fervor  and  the 
fine  h'turgical  sadness  of  the  great  Italian, 
The  Cruggles  between  spirit  and  matter  occu' 
py  her  attention  in  the  comedy,  Al  margen  de  la 
ciudad,  and  she  presents  the  family  of  Tomis 
Goyena,  the  mechanic.  Elena,  the  negleCed 
wife,  is  placed  in  various  categories  by  her 
husband’s  four  brothers:  to  one  she  is  like  a 
siCer,  to  another  like  a  mother,  but  to  Leon' 
do,  the  sensual  C3mic,  she  is  the  personifica' 
tion  of  temptation.  In  the  flower  of  youth,  she 
is  hard  put  to  comply  with  these  “demands” 
upon  her  and,  at  firC  glance,  the  work  seems 
to  be  far  removed  from  “comedy.”  But 
beneath  the  maCerly  touch  of  Halma  Angeb'eo, 
the  sordid  complications  of  sordid  lives  acquire 
majeCic  proportions,  and  Elena,  “la  Gioconda,” 
upsets  the  beC  laid  plans  of  her  crude  exis' 
tence. 
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Pilar  dc  Valderrama,  who  with  her  Huerto 
cerrado  revealed  great  depths  of  feeling,  dis' 
plays  in  the  comedy  El  tercer  mundo  a  scnsi' 
tive  appreciation  for  what  she  calls  “woman’s 
biologic  tragedy.”  The  husband  is  a  famous 
playwright,  a  social  h'on;  the  wife,  young 
and  beautiful,  unable  to  ^nd  the  pace  of 
modem  “Society,”  is  left  to  her  own  devices, 
and  acquires  a  lover.  One  day,  bound  for  a 
rendez'vous  with  the  forgotten  wife,  the  lover 
is  ^ruck  down  by  an  automobile  in  front  of  her 
house.  He  is  carried  in,  to  be  nursed  by  the 
wife.  Enter  the  husband,  who  knows  all  about 
his  wife’s  infidehty.  This  is  a  great  theme  for 
the  ^ge,  he  thinks,  but  the  finale  should  be  a 
bit  less  prosaic,  and  he  goads  them  on  to 
greater  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  future 
audience.  The  third  acft  achieves  symbolic 
heights  never  witnessed  by  those  “puny  mor' 
tals”  whose  yearning  for  escape  does  not  occa- 
sionally  take  them  to  “The  Third  World,”  the 
world  of  desire,  the  plane  where  the  will 
reigns  supreme — where  Marta  and  her  lover 
can  adt  out  the  finale  her  playwright  husband 
needs  for  the  new  theatrical  bombshell,  but  the 
symbolism  frlb  flat  for  even  the  initiated 
reader  or  playgoer,  and  becomes  but  another 
piece  of  evangelism  for  the  cause  of  feminine 
freedom. 

El  Amo  is  a  rural  comedy,  of  a  lively  chap 
aefter.  The  dialogue  is  comically  provincial,  and 
the  two  principal  types,  the  deaf  old  millep 
woman  and  the  tyrannical,  sensual  Amo, 
depieft  ma^erfully  life  in  the  windmills  of  La 
Mancha,  and  its  one  adt  is  really  a  force. 

El  taller  de  frierrot  is  a  delicate  piece,  which 
recalls  the  romantics  of  the  de  Musset  literary 
theatre,  together  with  the  ingenious  gracious' 
ness  of  the  Italian  “little  theatre.” 

The  tryptich  of  the  three  playwrights  in 
search  of  a  producer  is  intere^ing  and  inAruC' 
tive  because  of  evidences  of  feminine  talent 
in  writing  for  the  ^tage.  The  temperament  and 
outlook  of  the  writers  form  the  social  and 
ac^hetic  unity  necessary  for  the  modem 
“teatro  de  mujeres,”  although,  as  yet,  nothing 
definite,  nor  particularly  new  or  world'shaking 
has  been  expressed  by  the  movement,  these 
pioneers  deserve  encouragement. — Sydney  Op' 
penheim.  New  York. 

•  Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Herren  ohne  Heer. 

Roman  des  baltischen  Deutschtums. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. —  An  eminently 
intcre^ing  and  deserving  novel,  not  only 
because  with  an  acuteness  of  observation  and 
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a  wealth  of  experience  it  draws  an  apparent! 
very  accurate  pidture  of  the  life  of  Germa* 
landowners  in  Livonia  as  background  to  the 
development  of  the  richly  gifted  boy  Aurel, 
but  because  it  presents  to  us  with  deep  feeling 
and  with  an  unusual  detachment  and  foimess 
the  problems  besetting  the  German  and  Lettish 
population  of  this  country.  All  types  of  patriots 
are  represented,  shaded  from  the  blood  arl 
iron  Junker  to  the  lovable  mother  of  the  hero 
who  after  long  suffering  breaks  out  in  these 
words:  “No  people  are  better  or  worse  than 
others, — there  are  scoundrels  and  criminals 
everywhere  in  the  world.  And  even  if  Lettish 
murderers  have  taken  my  dearer  brother, 
my  dearer  sbter — the  Letts  are  not  for  that 
reason  a  nation  of  murderers!  If  your  morals 
really  prevailed  among  us,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  twofold  juAice  for  Letts  and  Germans,  our 
own  role  here  would  be  at  an  end.  For  right 
remains  right  and  wrong  remains  wrong.” 

Among  these  fodtions  Aurel  grows  up  with 
the  tragic  consciousness  that  the  dilemma  can* 
not  be  solved.  “Because  I  am  a  German,”  he 
says,  “I  suffer  with  them.  JuA  as  the  foults  of 
our  neared  relatives  torment  us  more  deeply 
than  those  of  Grangers!  Because  one  feels 
guilty,  responsible  for  them.  I  am  ashamed;  and 
one  can  only  feel  ashamed  for  something  that 
concerns  one.  You  look  at  all  that  from  the  out' 
side,  it  seems  funny  to  you,  you  can  laugh 
about  it.  But  I  am  more  deeply  Stirred  because 
these  ridiculous  things  expose  me  also.  I  feel, 
however  Strange  these  people  may  seem  to  me, 
that  I  belong  to  them,  or  rather:  I  wish  to 
belong  to  them,  but  I  am  repelled  again  and 
again,  hurt.  I  suffer  from  the  Germans  because 
I  am  a  German — as  a  foreigner  I  should  prob' 
ably  feel  quite  comfortable  here.  Because,  after 
all,  I  should  be  indifferent  to  them.” 

This  expresses  admirably  the  essential  prob' 
lem  of  the  Auslanddeutschen,  especially  at  this 
time,  or  at  leaA  of  those  who  can  see  the  bitter 
truth,  for  there  are  many  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  face  it  and  many  who  are  too  Stupid 
to  foce  it.  The  hundred'percenters  are  in  the 
majority  in  every  country. — How  wonderful 
if  we  had  a  writer  among  us  in  the  U.  S. 
who  could  present  our  case  so  ably! 

The  book  is  the  second  part  of  a  trilogy.  The 
fir^,  Blumbergshof,  was  reviewed  in  our  laA 
issue.  Totentanz  in  Livland,  the  third,  is  to 
appear  this  winter.  May  the  author  in  it  also 
prove  his  worth  as  a  poet  and  a  man! — Emit 
Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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q  Franz  Werfel.  Die  vierzig  Tage  des  Musa 
n  Dagh.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1933. — This  is  an 
otraordinary  book,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ipeak  justly  without  seeming  to  exaggerate. 
Amid  the  accounts  of  the  horrible  massacres 
and  deportations  of  the  Armenians  during  the 
early  ^ges  of  the  World  War,  you  may  read 
that  a  small  company  of  them  took  refuge  in 
their  native  hills,  held  their  attackers  at  bay  for 
several  weeks,  and  were  rescued  by  a  French 
cruiser.  Out  of  those  “forty  days  on  the  Musa 
Dagh  (Mount  of  Moses)”  Werfel  has  made  a 
novel  of  cosmic  scope  and  overwhelming  power, 
which  this  reviewer  read  from  cover  to  cover 
with  breathless  intere^.  The  central  figure 
and  “hero”  is  Gabriel  Bagradian — French^edu' 
cated  and  married  to  a  Frenchwoman — whose 
intelligence,  resourcefulness,  and  military 
knowledge  alone  enable  his  community  of 
5000  souls,  poorly  armed  and  scantily  fed,  to 
repel  three  attacks  of  their  Turkish  foes.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  he  alone  is  not 
rescued,  but  falls  by  a  Turkish  bullet;  but  the 
irony  is  of  his  own  making,  for  he  chooses  such 
an  end,  having  lo^,  in  the  course  of  the  forty 
days,  all  that  could  make  life  worth  while  for 
him,  including  a  lateTound  love  for  a  girl  of 
his  own  people.  The  novel  abounds  in  skilfully 
d’^wn  portraits  and  in  breath-taking  climaxes. 

‘  Die  Prozession  des  Feuers”  which  crowns 
and  symbolizes  the  third  victory  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  exiles  is  one  of  the  modt  striking 
episodes  I  can  recall;  and  the  ffieft  that  the 
rescue  of  the  entire  band  is  due  to  the  treach¬ 
erous  mutiny  of  a  portion  of  their  number  is 
another  of  those  tragic  ironies  which  seem  to 
have  come  to  the  author  with  compelling  force. 
—The  novel  contains  no  direct  allusion  to 
events  of  recent  months;  but  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  in  some  of  his  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenians,  Werfel’s  soul 
was  throbbing  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  similar  cruelties  and  persecutions  nearer 
home. — Bayard  Morgan.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Universitats-Professor  Dr.  Willi  Fleming. 

Die  Oper.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic\' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Baroc\drama,  Bd.  5).  Leip¬ 
zig.  Reclam.  1934.  7.50, 9  and  15  marks. — The 
editor  presents  a  collection  of  the  texts  of  six 
baroque  operas  ranging  from  George  Phil. 
Harsdorfer’s  Seelewig  (1644)  to  Chr.  H.  Pos- 
tcl’s  Iphigenia  (1699).  An  extensive  introduc- 
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tion  deals  in  exemplary  fashion  with  the 
cultural  background,  the  theory,  the  form,  the 
music,  and  other  aspects  of  German  opera  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  One  misses,  how¬ 
ever,  examples  of  the  music  itself — even  a  few 
examples  would  help  greatly.  As  a  work  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  dramatic  and  liter¬ 
ary  phases  of  the  opera  there  may  be  some 
juAification  for  this  omission,  but  the  ffiCt  re¬ 
mains  that  without  the  music  the  picture  is 
di^orted. 

The  general  trend  of  the  baroque  opera  is 
perhaps  be^  illuArated  by  Poll’s  Iphigenia, 
where  the  course  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is 
abruptly  interrupted  for  the  sake  of  the  happy 
ending.  In  the  laA  scene  Diana  appears,  a 
hteral  deus  ex  machina,  saves  Iphigenia  from 
the  sacrificial  altar  and  reunites  two  pairs  of 
happy  lovers  who  join  in  the  final  choir  in  the 
beA  Gilbert  and  ^Uivan  fashion  singing: 

“Unser  Gluck  ist  aufgegangen. 

Himmel  lass  cs  ewig  seyn!” 

The  other  works  included  in  the  text  are; 
Andreas  Gryphius,  Majuma  (1653);  Anton 
Ulrich  von  Braunschweig,  Daniel  (1663);  F. 
C.  Bressand,  Doppelte  Freude  der  Musen 
(1695);  and  Chr.  H.  Po^l,  Gensericus  (1693). 
— Glen  Haydon.  University  of  California. 

•  6lie  Faure.  Mon  Phiple.  Tour  du  Monde, 
1931-1932.  Paris.  Soci^t^  Frangaise  d’6' 
ditions  Litteraires  et  Techniques.  12  francs. — 
This  Periple  is  a  beautiful  orchid  in  the  garden¬ 
like  sequence  of  Faure’s  flowerings.  In  it  he 
exemplifies  with  lightning  glances  into  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Japan,'  China  and 
India,  his  do<toine  that  the  people  are  the 
beginning  of  which  art  is  the  end.  From  each 
separate,  va^  ocean  of  inhabitants  be  eagerly 
seeks  to  extract  the  priceless  pearl  fashioned  by 
race,  religion,  milieu.  Clothed  in  a  flashing 
eloquence  rerm'niscent  of  his  History  of  Art, 
Faure's  thoughts  take  almo^  tragic  shape. 
America  he  dismisses  with  a  few  words  on 
New  York,  words  birring  in  their  uncertainty 
about  our  potentiah’ty  for  ultimate  good.  In 
Mexico  he  is  deeply  grieved  by  the  tragedy  of 
a  great  civilization  de^royed  and  a  native 
people  di^orted  by  ecclesia^ical  fiinaticism. 

Faure’s  mind  however  is  more  profoundly 
attuned  to  the  myAic  atmospheres  of  the 
Orient.  The  reAless  objectivism  of  Japan  dis¬ 
turbs  him  and  the  rational  weariness  of  China 
depresses  yet  allures.  India's  present  my^icism 
is  a  silent  decadence  from  the  old  glory.  China 
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has  sufl^ered  from  an  excess  of  wisdom,  India 
from  too  much  depth.  The  one  universal  hope 
Faure  holds  out  is  a  better  human  balance 
between  materialism  and  spirituality,  an  ever 
greater  mechanization  of  the  genres  cf  men, 
a  wider  use  of  machines  for  living,  so  that  the 
spirit  may  be  freed  for  its  domain  of  grandeur. 
“Ce  n’eA  pas  I’esprit,  comme  on  para  it  le  croire 
en  general,  qui  sauvera  la  technique — ou  si 
vous  preferez  qui  nous  sauvera  de  la  technique. 
C'e^  la  technique  qui  sauvera  Tesprit.” — 
Harry  Kurz.  Knox  College. 

•  Emile  Schreiber.  Cette  annee  d  Jerusalem. 

A  travers  la  Pale^ine  juive.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933.  12  francs. — In  this  little  volume  the 
eminent  French  Jewish  writer  has  given  his 
impressions  of  a  visit  to  the  new  “Jewish” 
Pale^ine,  and  he  has  found  it  of  exceeding  in' 
tere^.  He  discusses  in  popular  but  objedtive 
tone  the  new  social  in^itutions  which  have 
arisen  in  the  new  national  home  for  the  Jews, 
the  reconArudtion  of  the  people,  the  return  of 
the  Jew  to  the  land,  the  great  political  prob' 
lems  confronting  the  country,  and  gives  a 
good  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Arabs.  One  of  the  intere^ing 
comments  of  the  author  is  his  observation 
that  in  PaleAine  alone  of  all  countries —  “un' 
der  the  aegis  of  freedom  and  of  respect  for 
the  law,  three  social  sy^ms  are  now  con' 
teeing  for  the  favor  of  men:  capitalism,  social' 
ism  or  cooperativism  and  integral  coUedtiv' 
ism”  (i.e.,  communism). — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Gonzague  True.  La  pemsee  (Tableau  du 

XXe  siecle,  igoo'jgss).  Paris.  Denoel  et 

Steele.  i934.4Ai|^cs. — An  unusual  syn' 
thesis  of  th^^^Bdes  of  intelledtual  life. 
A  militant  la^^BI^,  True  surveys  French 
speculation  in  philosophy,  psychology,  socioh 
ogy  and  religious  thought,  including  theos' 
ophy,  Indian  philosophy  or  French  applica' 
tion  of  Freudism,  showing  the  play  of  these 
currents  in  contemporary  literature  and  ways 
of  feeling.  Fourteen  portraits  of  leaders  in 
such  Belds,  and  a  “bkvbibliography”  lining 
the  work  of  119  writers.  Complete  in  the 
realms  of  pure  thought.  True  does  not  cover 
economic  and  political  dodtrine  (no  mention 
of  Georges  SorePs  potent  Reflexions  sur  la 
violence,  1908),  or  e^hetic  speculation  (no 
Elie  Faure,  Valery  sniffed  at).  Within  these 
limits,  the  Tableau  depidts  the  period  general' 
ly,  down  to  the  death  of  Emile  Meyerson. 
It  is  naturally  mo&  in^rudtive  in  the  case 
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of  men  like  Maurice  Blondel,  Julien  Benda  or 
Jacques  Chevalier.  For  lack  of  sy^ematic 
page  references,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  feithfully  True  has  rc'^ted  the  views 
of  all  thinkers  coming  under  his  consideration. 
He  sometimes  takes  much  knowledge  for 
granted  in  his  reader,  as  illu^rated  in  his 
presentation  of  the  attitudes  of  Barres,  Valery 
and  Gide. 

True  is  mo^  perspicacious  in  his  analysis 
of  contemporary  “inquietude,”  which  for 
him  is  only  a  form  of  uncertainty  (p.  231), 
lacking  the  nobility  of  religious  doubt.  His 
conclusion  is  so  pessimiiftic  that  it  seems  “un' 
French”: — “Un  d^rt,  le  passe;  dans  les  te' 
nebres  d'un  lendemain  de  tempetes  ni  doc' 
trines,  ni  hommes,  ni  esperance.  Nous  vou' 
drions  etre  dementi.”  —  Wtn.  Leonard 
Schwartz.  Stanford  University. 

•  Francis  Warrain.  VOeuvre  Philosophique 
de  Hoene  Wronsh}.  Textes,  commentaires 
et  critique.  Tome  premier.  Paris.  Vega.  1933. 
— This  is  the  6r^  of  a  series  of  volumes  dc' 
signed  to  rehabilitate  the  philosophical  reputa' 
tion  of  the  Polish  military  officer,  mathemati' 
cian,  metaphysician  and  founder  of  “Mes' 
sianism” — Hoene  Wronski.  Wronski  pro' 
claimed  to  the  world  that  he  had  discovered 
the  Absolute  on  AuguA  15,  1803,  and  prO' 
ceeded  to  apply  his  fundamental  Principle  of 
Creation  to  all  discipline.  He  carried  on  a  life* 
long  war  with  the  “savants  a  privileges”  who 
dismissed  his  criticism  of  the  bases  of  com 
temporary  science  and  mathematics  as  the 
aberrations  of  a  romantic  mind.  Lagrange, 
Legendre  and  Arago  crossed  swords  with  him. 
His  attack  on  the  English  physki^.  Young, 
and  the  London  board  of  longitude,  eam^ 
for  him  a  place  in  de  Morgan's  Budget  of 
Paradoxes.  He  seems  to  have  done  pioneer 
work  in  some  fields  of  mathematics. 

There  is  little  in  Wronski's  philosophical 
work  which  possesses  more  than  hi^rical 
importance.  The  Kantian  philosophy  was  his 
point  of  departure  and  his  sy^ematic  con' 
Arudlions  run  parallel  to  those  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  His  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  however,  enabled  him 
to  give  a  better  “scientific  front”  to  the  sy^em 
of  magical  idealism  he  professed.  The 
motifs  appear  in  Wronski’s  thought  as  in  those 
of  his  great  German  philosophical  contempor' 
aries:  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  opposition 
between  thought  and  feeling;  the  ultimate 
identification  of  the  real  with  the  rational; 
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the  pretense  of  deducing  matters  of  fad 
from  general  principles;  the  claim  made  that 
the  universe  conftitutes  one  organic  telecy 
logical  whole;  the  union  of  religion  and  science 
called,  by  Wronski,  Messianism.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  what  di^inguishes  Wronski  from 
other  ideali^  of  his  time  is  greater  formal 
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power  and  his  use  of  a  language  sufBdently 
simple  to  make  apparent  the  legerdemain  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion. 

The  mo^  fruitful  approach  to  Wronski  for 
the  hi^orian  of  thought  is  to  take  him  and 
his  work  as  documents  of  his  times. — Sidney 
Hoolf.  New  York  University. 
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BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  booths  in  French,  see  **Head'Liners") 


•  G.  de  Boer.  Introduiflion  n  I'etude  de  la 
syntaxe  du  frangais.  Groningen.  Erven  fir* 
Noordhoff.  Paris.  E.  Droz.  1933.  50  francs. — 
C3omelius  de  Boer,  ledtor  in  French  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  has  been  planning  for 
years  a  comprehensive  syntax  of  the  modem 
French  language.  His  Essais  de  syntaxe  fran' 
qaise  modeme,  I,  appeared  in  1923.  The  small 
volume  which  we  are  now  reviewing  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  what  will  follow  and 
it  Presses  with  enthusiasm  the  ideas  on  syntax 
^dy  previously  expressed  by  the  late  de 
Saussure  and  by  Albert  Sechehaye  which  we 
designate  currently  as  the  theories  of  the 
Genevan  school  of  philology.  Among  these 
scholars  there  is  the  belief  that  the  syntax 
of  a  given  period  of  language  should  be 
^died  horizontally,  with  attention  to  the 
psychological  processes  of  those  who  use  the 
language  at  the  time;  only  after  this  inve^iga' 
tion  has  been  completed  should  attention  be 
given  to  hi^rical  discussion  of  syntax 
phenomena.  This  is  no  place  for  us  to  oppose 
the  Genevan  school,  which  has  won  many 
adherents,  particularly  in  France,  but  we  can 
express  concern  that  De  Boer  and  his  co' 
workers  tend  to  minimize  the  inBuence  of 
habit.  How  many  individual  speakers  are 
really  aware  of  the  logic  of  their  speech,  or. 


if  they  are,  are  they  not  equally  tenacious  in 
holding  to  the  habits  of  their  predecessors? 
Such  dispute  between  the  possibilities  of  his^ 
torical  and  ^tic  syntax  ftudy  is  invigorating 
for  scholarship,  but,  as  yet,  it  is  beA  to  reserve 
final  judgment.  This  bmk  by  De  Boer  should 
have  its  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  professional 
linguist;  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  would  have 
value  for  the  average  teacher  of  French.  It 
presupposes  an  intereA  in  lingui^ic  theory  and 
knowledge  that  is  at  lea&  equivalent  to  what 
we  find  in  Le  Langage  (Pags,  1921)  df  J.  Ven- 
dryes. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Antonin  DurafiFour.  Phenomenes  generaux 
d'^lution  phonetique  dans  les  dialedes 
franco'provengaux,  d'apres  le  parler  de  Vaux' 
en'Bugey  (Ain).  Chez  I’auteur.  In^itut  Pho' 
netique  de  Grenoble.  1932. — M.  Durafibur, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  and 
director  of  the  phonetic  in^itute  of  that  city, 
has  been  ^udying  since  1920  the  patois  of  a 
family  in  the  little  town  of  Vaux,  some  sixty 
kilometers  weA  of  Lyons.  His  method  of 
regi^ering  the  dialedt  forms  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  mo^  efficient  that  has  been  devised :  he  has 
recorded  the  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  as 
he  heard  it,  without  a  series  of  leading  ques' 
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tions.  Such  a  method  is,  of  course,  impossible 
where  a  wide  territory  has  to  be  covered, 
but  in  the  ^dy  of  a-  single  locality  no  other 
procedure  should  be  recommended.  There  is 
one  fadtor  here  that  muA  be  controlled,  and 
we  assume  that  M.  Duraffour  was  aware  of  it. 
The  subjedt  or  subjedts  mu^  not  be  given  the 
impression  that  they  are  “intere^ing”  to  lin' 
gui^ic  or  folklore  observers.  We  have  in  mind 
a  certain  elderly  woman,  near  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  who  has  been  que^ionnaired  so 
much  on  folklore  and  dialedt  inve^igations 
that  we  que^ion  seriously  whether  she  does 
not  try  to  be  “different”  now,  to  increase  her 
intere^  as  a  subject.  This  present  volume  is 
only  one  item  in  a  series  of  Judies  resulting 
from  Duraffour's  inve^igation.  Others  have 
appeared  as  articles  in  the  Revue  des  langues 
rormxnes,  Annales  de  runtuersite  de  Grenoble, 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  linquiftique  de  Paris, 
and  in  a  separate  monograph.  The  material 
has  also  been  at  the  disposal  of  Von  Wart' 
burg  for  his  etymological  didtionary.  As  a 
follower  of  the  methods  of  Gillieron,  M.  EHj' 
raffour  believes  that  lingui^ic  phenomena 
which  occurred  during  the  Vulgar  Latin  and 
low  Romance  period  can  often  be  better 
^died  by  observation  in  the  surviving  dia- 
ledts  than  it  can  be  by  purely  comparative 
methods.  In  this  book  he  makes  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  effedts  of  intensity,  diph' 
thongization,  and  palatalization  of  conso^nts, 
as  manife^d  in  the  dialedt  of  Vaux'en'Bugey. 
At  the  same  time  he  sugge^,  as  do  mo^  of 
Gillieron’s  disciples,  that  the  Atlas  linguiili' 
que  de  France,  monumental  as  it  is,  should  be 
accepted  only  as  a  beginning  and  not  as  the 
final  word  in  the  consideration  of  French 
“patois.”  This  volume  by  Duraffour  is  very 
technical  and  will  be  of  use  only  to  specialists; 
but  it  should  be  owned  by  every  good'sized 
university  library. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Almanach  Catholique  Frangais  pour  1934. 

Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1934.  7  francs. — 
This  15th  issue  of  the  French  Catholic  Ah 
manac  is,  like  its  predecessors,  a  reference  work 
of  the  fir^  importance.  Its  nearly  500  tightly' 
printed  pages  are  crammed  with  information, 
nine  tenths  of  it  as  useful  to  Protestants  or 
freethinkers  as  to  Catholics.  The  diredtory, 
for  example,  of  “Principales  Personnalites  Ca' 
tholiques  Fransaises,”  with  its  concise  bio' 
graphical  information  and  ^reet  addresses, 
is  helpful  if  you  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 


Fortunat  Strowski  or  Louis  Bertrand;  and  you 
expedt  to  go  elsewhere  for  similar  data  com 
ceming  Andre  Gide  or  Henri  Barbusse.  Its 
Store  of  information  could  have  been  made 
much  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  a  detailed 
alphabetical  index. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Norbert  CaSteret.  Dix  arts  sous  terre.  Pa' 
ris.  Perrin.  1933.  15  francs. — In  1922  the 

scientific  world  and  the  general  public  heard  of 
a  daring  young  Frenchman  who  had  dived  into 
the  unknown  depths  of  a  subterranean  river 
and  come  up  to  the  surfece  within  the  heart 
of  a  mountain.  There  he  had  found,  in  nearly 
inaccessible  caves,  prehistoric  artifadts,  rock 
drawings  of  unusual  interest  and  clay  Statues 
of  animals  which  are  considered  the  oldeA 
known  Statues  in  existence  in  the  world.  By 
doing  this  he  had  contributed  a  moSt  important 
chapter  to  the  Story  of  man’s  life  on  the  earth. 

The  love  of  subterranean  exploring  was  thus 
implanted  in  this  inde^tigable  young  man,  and 
he  has  continued  on  all  occasions  to  visit 
caverns — and  they  abound  in  his  native  South' 
western  France — ^having  in  the  meantime 
Studied  geology,  paleontology  and  other  related 
subjedts. 

The  author  owns  up  to  an  occasional  senti' 
ment  of  fear  in  queer  recesses  of  the  earth;  but 
he  emphasizes  and  makes  clear  the  charm  and 
solemnity  of  the  silent  underground,  sometimes 
lofty  as  a  cathedral,  and  full  of  jeweHike 
formations  and  magic  pools,  full  also  of  the 
ghoSts  of  primitive  men. 

Part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  Study  of 
prehistoric  animals  and  to  the  significance  of 
designs  and  paintings  in  the  cave  men’s  art 

Avoiding  a  technical  treatment,  this  book 
addressed  to  the  general  public  is  both  interest' 
ing  and  informative. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  RoStand.  Les  Problemes  de  I'Heredite 
et  du  Sexe.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. 

— ^A  popular  summary  in  non'technical  Ian' 
guage  of  the  results  of  research  and  heredity 
in  genetics  and  cytology  during  the  la^  twenty 
3^rs  or  so.  The  account  seems  very  well  done. 
An  immense  amount  of  material  is  covered  in 
a  manner  which  is  of  decided  value  to  anyone 
attempting  to  enter  this  highly  technical  field. 
The  eighty'four  pages  of  text  are  so  compaeft 
that  ^tements  mu^  of  necessity  be  made 
without  the  desirable  amplifications,  and  so 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  made  without  the 
proper  authority  or  arguments.  The  character 
of  the  book  as  a  summary,  however,  makes  nec' 
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essary  this  form  of  ^tement  and  also  the  lack 
of  adequate  documentation,  which  seems  to  be 
the  chief  defect.  The  language  is  easy  to  read 
and  intere^ing.  There  are  sixty  heliotyped 
prints,  many  of  them  containing  several 
figures  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
brok,  although  the  paper  upon  which  they 
are  printed  is  none  too  well  adapted  to  clean' 
cut  reproduction  of  good  figures.  The  topics 
covered  are:  Mendelism,  Chromosomes,  Sex, 
Parthenogenesis,  Mutations,  The  Influence 
of  the  Environment  on  Organisms,  and  a  brief 
note  on  Eugenics. — A.  Richards.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Darcy.  L'AlIemagne  tou jours  armee. 

Paris,  ^itions  des  Portiques.  1933.  15 

francs. — M.  Darcy  offers  an  apparently  well' 
documented  survey  of  armaments  in  Germany 
from  the  treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  present 
day.  Even  if  the  survey  be  biased  the  mass 
of  evidence  he  presents  can  not  be  entirely 
fictitious  and  the  ^ti^cs  he  offers  on  the 
adual  Ending  army  in  Germany,  which  ap' 
pears  to  be  more  than  four  times  as  large  as 
it  should  be,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  are  very  intere^ing.  On  top  of 
this,  M.  Darcy  gives  ^ti^ics  on  aviation 
equipment,  ostensibly  in  passenger  service 
but  easily  convertible  to  the  bomber  class, 
on  fectory  capacities,  on  industries,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  neutral  countries.  He  blames 
particularly  England  and  Lloyd  George  for 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  make  Germany 
live  up  to  treaty  agreements.  England  loSt 
interest  in  Germany's  defeat  the  day  after 
Germany’s  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Scapa  Flow. 

A  very  interesting  book  even  if  only  part 
of  it  is  true. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilming' 
ton,  California. 

•  A.  F.  Legendre.  L'Asie  contre  I'Europe. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933. — ^The  author,  who  has 

lived  long  in  China,  blames  the  misdirected 
idealism  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  much 
of  the  unrest  in  China.  He  wants  a  ^p  to  the 
false  ideas  of  democracy  among  the  Chinese 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Yellow  Peril.  Japan  he 
regards  as  the  only  hope  again^  the  spread 
of  dangerous  Russian  ideas.  As  the  title  in' 
dicates,  he  senses  a  united  Oriental  onslaught 
against  Western  civilization,  and  is  moSt 
gloomy  as  to  the  future. — H.  C.  F. 

•  Germaine  Picard-Moch  et  Jules  Moch. 

L'Espagne  Republicaine.  Paris.  Rieder. 

1933.  15  francs. — A  rather  comprehensive 
report  of  the  present  political  line-up  in  Spain. 
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There  is  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  hi^t' 
ical  background  of  Spanish  politics,  a  brief 
account  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  very  satisfac' 
tory  discussion  of  the  new  governmental 
Structure  and  the  programs  of  the  vaijious 
groups  of  the  National  Parliament.  The  radical 
movements  are  none  too  adequately  treated, 
the  authors  being  inclined  to  negled:  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  contempo' 
rary  situation  and  to  ascribe  an  unreal  im' 
portance  to  the  practical  Strategy  of  mere 
politicians. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Dr.  W.  Reich.  La  Crise  SexueJle.  Paris. 

^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1934. 
10  francs. — ^A  translation  of  a  fundamental 
^udy  dealing  with  the  socio'economic  aspects 
of  the  sex  problem.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Reich,  cm' 
inent  German  sexologist  and  psycho-anaiysiA, 
has  perhaps  done  more  than  anybody  in  recent 
years  to  show  how  intimately  our  sex  morality 
and  sex  institutions  are  connected  with  the 
ccononttic  Structure  of  our  society,  and  how 
utterly  hopeless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
re-eStablish  sex  habits  and  relationships  on  a 
rational,  scientific  basis  without  dqing  away 
with  our  capitalist  economy.  This  approach 
to  the  “sex  crisis’’  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
discussed  in  recent  years  and  much  that  ap' 
pears  in  this  French  edition  is  already  ccxnmon 
knowledge.  However,  Dr.  Reich’s  close  anal' 
yses  of  specific  sex  problems,  in  particular 
marriage  and  puberty,  and  his  impressive 
dialectics  makes  this  volume  interesting  and 
valuable  reading  even  to  one  who  is  generally 
familiar  with  the  author’s  theses. 

Of  even  greater  interest  to  the  social 
philosopher  is  Dr.  Reich’s  long  essay  cm 
Dialectic  Materialism  and  Psycho'analysis  and 
I.  Sapir’s  exhaustive  reply,  Freudism,  Social' 
ogy  and  Psychology,  both  articles  first  published 
in  German  in  1929.  Dr.  Reich,  who  calls  him' 
self  a  “FreudoMarxiSt,”  attempts  to  graft 
psycho-analysis  on  to  Marx’s  theory  of  econ¬ 
omic  determinism,  while  I.  Sapir  points  out, 
rather  convincingly,  that  Freudism  is  valid  for 
a  Marxist  only  as  a  medical  theory,  but  that 
as  a  sociological  conception  it  is  incompatible 
with  Marxism.  This  debate  is  ^ill  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  France  to<lay  with  Jean  Audard, 
a  disciple  of  Reich,  as  the  chief  champion  of 
‘‘Freudo-Marxism’’  and  with  several  orthodox 
Marxists,  who  now  denounce  the  doctrine  as 
counter-revolutionary  heresy,  on  the  other 
side. — M.  H. 
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•  Paul  Vianncy.  Armes  Legates  de  VOu' 
vrier.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Intematicy 

nales.  1934.  10  francs. — A  useful  digeA  of 
^tutory  ena(ftments  governing  the  work' 
man’s  relations  with  his  employer  and  with 
the  State.  Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  an 
introductory  note,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
discaission  of  the  recent  tendencies  in  French 
labor  legislation. — P.  C.  S. 

•  J.  Brugerette.  Le  Pretre  Franqais  et  Id  So- 
cicte  Contemporaine.  Vol.  I:Ld  Reflau- 

ration  Catholique  (i8i5'i87x).  Paris.  P.  Le' 
thielleux.  1933.  30  francs. — A  work  of  a  more 
general  nature  than  its  title  indicates.  A  good 
hiAory  of  Catholicism  in  France  from  1815 
to  1871 : 1  had  rather  hoped  for  a  more  intimate 
^udy  of  the  prieSt,  his  personal  and  social 
problems,  his  parish  life.  As  a  politico'ecclesi' 
apical  hi^ry,  its  merits  are  high.  The  tone 
is  moderate — a  rare  achievement  in  this  field! 
— the  treatment  is  scholarly  and  not  pedantic, 
the  Ayle  unobtrusively  gcxxl.  The  author's 
sympathies  evidently  go  to  hberalism — within 
the  ftrieft  limits  imposed  by  orthcxloxy  He 
pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Lo^  Leader,  Lamen' 
nais.  He  is  with  Montalembert  rather  than 
with  Veuillot.  He  almo^  ju^ifies — at  lea^ 
he  fails  to  condemn — Mgr.  Dupanloup's  op' 
position  to  the  proclamation  of  papal  infah 
libility  in  1870. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Edmond  Delage.  La  Guerre  sous  les  Mers. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Since 

the  French  played  a  relatively  small  part  in 
the  submarine  druggie  of  the  World  War,  and 
since  M.  Delage  does  not  exaggerate  that  part, 
his  little  volume  deals  mainly  with  the  German 
U'Boat  campaign  and  the  English  methods 
which  triumphed  over  it.  His  narrative  is  often 
piefturesque  and  sprightly,  but  is  not  very 
logically  or  clearly  arranged.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  wcll'known  English,  American  and  Get' 
man  acxx)unts,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  sulv 
jeeft.  It  is  a  convenient  summary  for  French 
readers.  But  because  of  its  total  lack  of  adequate 
^ti^ical  summaries,  maps,  fir^'hand  know!' 
edge,  and  even  an  index,  American  readers 
will  find  far  preferable  such  an  admirable 
volume  as  The  German  Submarine  War,  1914' 
1918  by  R.  H.  Gibson  and  Maurice  Prender' 
gait  (1931). — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Stephen  d'Irsay.  Hiitoire  des  Universites 
frangaises  et  hrangares  des  origines  a  nos 
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jours.  Tome  I.  Moyen  age  et  Renaissance. 
Paris.  Auguite  Picard.  1933. — The  Univer' 
sities  exercise  an  enormous  influence  upon 
modem  life,  both  as  schools  and  as  centers  of 
research  and  learning.  Yet  comparatively  ht' 
tie  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  tracing  their 
hiitory.  The  difficult  nature  of  the  subjed  is, 
no  doubt,  the  deterrent  fador.  Such  a  hiitory 
involves,  besides  the  general  pohtical  hiitory, 
the  hiitory  of  thought,  the  hiitory  of  the 
liberal  professions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hiitory  of  education  and  public  inititutions. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  linguistic  side  of  the 
subject,  for  it  requires  of  the  ^udent  an 
acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

This  author  is  fully  equal  to  the  language 
requirements  of  his  task.  The  difficulty  of 
scope  he  resolved  by  limiting  himself  to  the 
history  of  universities  proper,  taking  in  of 
the  adjacent  fields  juSt  as  much  as  was  neces' 
sary  to  make  a  conneefted  ^ry  of  the  evolu' 
tion  of  the  university.  Such  a  choice  was,  of 
course,  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  work  was 
to  be  completed  in  the  two  volumes  assigned 
to  it,  but  such  a  course  unavoidably  has  all 
the  fruits  of  its  virtues.  Some  readers  might 
have  preferred  to  find  in  the  book  more,  say, 
of  the  hi^ory  of  thought,  for  which  they 
might  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
names  and  dates  the  author  records  so  scru' 
pulously. 

The  book  is  largely  narrative,  without  an 
underlying  unifying  principle,  unless  we 
would  consider  as  such  the  author's  ^rong 
belief  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Cathohe 
church  and  his  decided  penchant  towards 
mysticism  Of  the  modem  tendency  to  look 
for  the  economic  background  of  hi^orical 
phenomena  the  author  says:  “J’eprouve  une 
certaine  repugnance  d’expliquer  les  frits  de 
I’hi^ire  intelle(ftuelle  par  les  circon^nces 
economiques.  Je  crois  devoir  souligner  cette 
lacune  et  je  hisse  aux  autres  les  soins  de  la 
combler  et  de  donner  une  interpretation  difr 
ferente  et  meme  opposee  a  la  mienne”  (p. 
VIII).  But  the  author  is  himself  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  own  method  of  correlating 
things  and  occasionally  admits:  “II  nous  re' 
pugne  d’attribuer  a  un  simple  evenement  extc' 
rieur  des  consequences  aussi  importantes  d’or' 
dre  intelledtuel’’  (p.  106). 

The  work  is  the  result  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  earned  and  competent  research 
done  in  the  foremo^  libraries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  bibliographical  notes 
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scattered  throughout  the  book  in  great  profu' 
sion  would  con^itute  a  veritable  treasure  for 
any  ^udcnt  of  the  subjcdt.  The  author  writes 
in  a  clear  and  dignified  ^le.  Parts  of  the  book 
were  delivered  as  lecilures  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
American  readers  will  be  looking  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  in  which 
the  author  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  Universities. — T^athan  Alt' 
shiller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Camille  Pitollet.  L' Affaire  Syveton.  Lille 
and  Paris.  Mercure  Universel.  1934.  3 

francs. — A  brochure  of  50  pages.  M.  Pitollet 
has  undertaken  to  show  the  unscrupulous 
hi^orical  methods  of  Charles  Maurras  and 
Leon  Daudet,  and  he  has  done  a  workmanlike 
job.  Gabriel  Syveton  was  a  professor  who 
became  Treasurer  of  the  nationalist  club.  La 
Pa  trie  Frangaise,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  achieved  a  moment  of  celebrity 
by  publicly  slapping  the  face  of  General  Andre, 
the  aged  Minister  of  War.  He  was  trying  at  the 
time  to  escape  an  indidment  for  embezzlement, 
on  several  counts,  when  even  his  family  closed 
in  on  him,  with  charges  of  incest.  The  next 
day  Syveton  was  found  dead  in  his  office. 
Without  a  shred  of  evidence,  Maurras  and 
Daudet  have  always  claimed  he  was  murdered 
by  the  republican  police,  and  they  went  to 
the  length  of  trying  to  make  a  hero  and  martyr 
of  this  shabby  adventurer.  M.  Pitollet  has 
furnished  a  firSt-class  account  of  the  tadtics  of 
this  ambiguous  pair. — P.  C.  S. 

•  General  J.  Rouquerol.  La  Main  de  Massi' 
ges,  1914-1918.  Paris.  Payot.  1933.  16 

francs,  — A  nameless  hill  became  known  during 
the  war  as  La  Main  de  Massiges,  because  it 
was  vaguely  shaped  like  a  hand,  and  the  near¬ 
est  village  was  Massiges,  in  Champagne. 
Held  tenaciously  by  the  Germans  after  their 
first  retreat  from  the  Marne.  In  191 5,  thousands 
of  lives  sacrificed  for  a  few  square  yards 
gained,  lo^,  recovered.  An  able  monograph: 
although  the  author  is  Studiously  non-partisan 
and  moderate,  he  throws  a  rather  sinister  light 
on  the  blind  optimism  of  the  French  High 
Command,  the  myStic  faith  in  offensive  at  any 
cost,  the  belief  that  they  could  break  the 
Western  front  “whenever  and  wherever  they 
chose”:  hundreds  of  thousands  were  sacrificed 
to  that  mad  delusion.  Not  literary,  but  reads 
well. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 


•  Jean  Rumilly.  Le  Massacre  des  Purs.  Pa¬ 
ris.  ^itions  Eugene  Figuiere.  1933.  15 

francs. — As  the  title  indicates,  Jean  Rumilly 
has  written  the  Story  of  the  Albigenses  and 
their  revolt  againSt  the  Church,  with  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  for  the  vidtims  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  persecution,  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  flowery  oratory,  and  with  a  violently  anti¬ 
clerical  bias.  We  have  here  neither  an  historical 
account  nor  pure  fidtion,  but  a  hodge-podge  of 
poetry  and  truth.  The  French  are  juStly  called 
clear  thinkers  and  great  logicians.  Jean  Rumil¬ 
ly,  in  this  present  volume,  by  no  means  lives 
up  to  this  reputation. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Dr.  George  Samne.  Raymond  Poincare: 
Politique  et  Personnel  de  la  Illeme  Repu- 

blique.  Paris.  “Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.” 
1933. — No  life  of  Raymond  Poincare  could  be 
written  without  a  Study  of  the  Politics  and 
Personnel  of  the  third  Republic.  But  in  this 
book,  the  sub-title  is  the  more  accurate  of 
the  two.  Poincare,  at  times,  disappears  almo^ 
entirely  in  the  general  background;  and  if  the 
work  were  nominally  devoted  to  Millerand, 
Briand  or  Barthou,  very  little  would  have  to 
be  changed.  As  a  biography,  therefore,  it  hardly 
counts  at  all. 

Dr.  George  Samne,  an  elusive  personnage,  the 
most  Parisian  of  Levantines,  or  vice  versa,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  political 
world.  As  a  history  of  the  Third  Republic, 
the  book  is  readable  and  accurate,  but  extreme¬ 
ly  superficial.  The  sketches  of  the  personnel 
are  journalistically  brilliant,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  good-natured.  Dr.  Samne  is  more  than 
fair  to  Poincare,  but  he  is  also  in  sympathy 
with  Briand  and  Herriot.  He  States  clearly  the 
three  main  accusations  againSt  Poincare,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  exonerate  him  altogether. 
Before  1914,  Poincare  had  not  fully  gauged, 
and  did  nothing  to  curb,  the  warlike  propen¬ 
sities  of  certain  Russians;  in  1918-19,  he  ^ood, 
far  more  than  Clemenceau,  for  what  we  would 
call  a  vindictive  peace;  and  his  Ruhr  policy 
sabotaged  any  conceivable  entente  between 
France  and  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
reviewer  yields  to  no  one  in  his  admiration 
for  Poincare’s  integrity  and  efficiency.  Yet  he 
takes  pleasure  in  quoting  two  passages  from 
this  book :  Jonnart:  (addressing  Poincare) :  “My 
dear  President,  you  are  working  all  the  time: 
when  do  you  find  time  to  think?”  And  Cle- 
menceau:  “Briand  knows  nothing  and  under- 
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^nds  everything:  juA  the  reverse  with  Poin' 
care.” — Albert  Cu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Rene  Benjamin.  Sacha  Guitry,  Roi  du 
Theatre.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. — Famous  son 
of  a  famous  father  (Lucien),  Sacha  Guitry 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  sort  of  a  monarch 
of  the  French  theatre  of  today,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  touri^  sights  of  the  Galhc  capital;  but 
he  has  displayed  something  less  than  regal 
insight  in  the  choice  of  a  chronicler — assuming 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
M.  Benjamin's  book  is  one  of  those  impossibly 
breezy  ones,  a  genre  which  the  French  may 
claim  as  their  own,  and  which,  for  the  Anglo' 
Saxon  at  any  rate,  end  by  being  simply  illisible. 
A  treatment  of  this  sort  always  tends  to  make 
the  subjedt  look  more  than  a  little  foolish;  and 
M.  Guitry  docs  not  escape;  one  would  get  the 
impression,  from  a  perusal  of  these  pages,  that 
he  goes  through  life — off-^ge  as  well  as  on — 
clowning  and  indulging  in  an  incessant  fire- 
works  of  wit,  the  effedt  of  which  is  fir^  tiring 
and  then  soporific.  This  is  probably  unfair  to 
the  subjedt.  The  author’s  tone,  moreover,  is 
quite  too  fawning;  there  is  a  line  between  a 
very  real  and  deep  affedtion  and  a  degree  of 
adulation  that  suggeAs  the  sycophant. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New 
York  City. 

•  Henri  Bomecque.  Tite^Live.  Paris.  Boivin 
6^  Cie.  1933.  18  francs. — What  can 
be  done  to  analyze  in  summary  the  achieve- 
ments  of  Livy  has  here  been  accomplished. 
Contributing  nothing  new  to  a  well-worn 
subjedt,  M.  Bomecque  nevertheless  has  read 
Livy  carefully  and  presents  a  lucid  account 
of  Ws  life,  hi^rical  theories,  sources,  moral 
purposes,  ^yle,  sense  of  truth,  and  especially 
the  rhetorical  nature  of  his  hi^ry.  As  a 
hi^orian,  Livy  reveals  as  many  faults  as  might 
well  be  expedted:  partiality,  suppression  of 
evidence,  negledt  of  fir^-hand  knowledge, 
undue  dependence  upon  hearsay,  mythology, 
etc.  Yet  his  work  is  the  prose  counterpart  of 
the  Acneid;  and  the  pidture  he  draws  is  worthy 
of  his  merits  as  the  national  hi^rian  of  Rome. 
The  book  closes  with  a  short  resume  of  Livy's 
position  among  later  indents  and  a  re-^te- 
ment  of  the  reasons  for  the  rhetorical  caA  the 
Romans  gave  to  hi^ory-writing,  something 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  under^nding  Livy. — 

L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  D^ire  Denuit.  John  Cocl^erill.  Bruxelles. 

Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1934. — Here  is 
a  vivid  and  dramatic  biography  of  the  founder 
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of  modem  induAry  in  Belgium.  Cockerill’s 
father,  an  engineer  of  ^rong  will  and  marked 
resourcefulness,  found  himself  reduced  to 
misery  by  the  induArial  revolution  in  England. 
Unable  to  provide  for  his  femily,  he  migrated 
with  his  two  elder  sons  and  finally  chance 
brought  him  to  Verviers.  Here  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  firm  intere^ed  in  English  methods 
and,  by  patient  and  con^nt  toil,  be  made  his 
way  to  prosperity.  In  1803  was  able  to  send 
for  his  wife  and  remaining  children.  They  won 
not  only  fortune  but  also  the  consideration  and 
favor  of  the  authorities.  By  1833  John  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  fedtories  and  was  able 
to  give  free  rein  to  his  ambitious  imagination. 
He  was  the  creator  of  much  of  the  fir^  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  on  the  continent.  A  vigorous 
supporter  of  Wilh'am  of  Orange,  he  was  at 
fir^  opposed  to  Leopold  I,  but  when  he 
realized  that  the  new  regime  promised  to  be 
permanent,  he  changed  his  allegiance  and  was 
welcomed  at  Brussels.  His  la^  year  was 
saddened  by  financial  reverses,  but  the  impetus 
he  gave  to  induAry  is  ^ill  felt. — M.  Denuit 
laments  that  the  lack  of  documents  prevented 
him  from  following  more  in  detail  the  career 
of  his  hero.  The  general  reader  will  not  share 
his  regret,  for  the  psychological  portrait  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  of  this  early  captain  of 
indu^ry  makes  us  forget  lacunae  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  .^dre  Devaux.  Armand  Godoy.  Paris. 

Mitions  des  Portiques.  1933. — Andre 
Devaux  has  done  a  very  timely  piece  of 
pioneering  in  his  book  on  Armand  Godoy,  the 
Cuban  poet  whose  poems  in  French  have  won 
him  an  important  place  in  modem  French 
letters.  The  bibliography  of  Godoy 's  French 
works,  all  of  which  have  appeared  since  1925, 
includes  19  different  publications.  M.  Devaux 
Presses  the  fart  that  the  poet,  bom  at  Havana 
in  1880,  allowed  his  genius  to  ripen,  and,  un¬ 
like  mort  poets,  refrained  from  publishing  in 
his  early  youth.  After  writing  in  Spanish  and 
subsequently  in  English,  he  finally  decided 
that  in  French  alone  could  he  express  himself 
as  he  wished. 

Perhaps  the  author  tends  in  his  enthusiasm 
to  overrate  Godoy 's  poetry.  It  is  certain  that 
the  type  of  musical  and  religious  myrticism 
which  is  the  essential  chararterirtic  of  his  work 
is  dertined  to  receive  rather  limited  apprecia¬ 
tion  nowadays.  He  continues,  perhaps  a  little 
monotonously,  in  the  vein  of  writers  like  Vil- 
liers  de  I’lsle-Adam  and  Josephine  Peladan. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Armand 
Godoy’s  poetical  transpositions  of  musical 
compositions  such  as  Schumann’s  Carnival  de 
Venise,  for  example,  are  intere^ing  contribu' 
tions  to  poetry.  A  follower  of  Verlaine  and 
Mallarme,  he  draws  his  deeped  inspiration 
from  music. — L.  G.  Woolley.  New  York  City. 

•  Klaus  Mann.  Je  suis  de  mon  temps.  Tra- 
dudtion  originale  de  I’allemand,  par  Theo¬ 
dore  Joran.  Paris,  ^itions  Montaigne.  1933. 
— A  French  translation,  excellent  for  the  mo^ 
part,  of  Mann’s  Kind  dieser  Zeit,  published  two 
years  ago  (1932).  This  book,  neither  biography 
nor  fidtion,  is  by  way  of  being  a  document  on 
German  youth  during  the  period  of  war  and 
revolution  and  the  inflationary  era  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  author,  who  is  ^ill  under  thirty, 
was  eight  when  the  War  broke  out,  twelve 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  seventeen 
when  inflation  set  in.  The  out^nding  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  by  these  memoirs  is  one  of 
the  exceedingly  unwholesome,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  unnatural,  precocity  of  the  German 
young  at  this  time — the  very  young,  the  mere 
children — a  precocity  perilously  bordering  on 
decadence,  which  it  did  not  always  escape. 
Mann  believes  that  he  was,  simply,  the 
“child  of  his  age,”  and  this  no  doubt  is  true. 
There  may  be  too  much  of  an  odor  of  decadence 
to  suit  the  average  reader.  The  influence  of 
Prou^,  Gide,  Codteau  and  even  Huysmans  is 
apparent.  A  shadowy  but  tantalizing  glimpse 
is  afforded  of  the  author’s  famous  father, 
Thomas  Mann.  While  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  of  the  enfants  terribles  motive, 
the  book  makes  intere^ing  and  in^rudtivc 
reading.  — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Melia.  La  Vie  Amoureuse  de  Stend¬ 
hal.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1933.  15 

francs. — A  reprint  of  this  almo^  interminable 
litany  of  amours.  Melia  was  concerned  with 
the  fadts,  and  he  has  done  well  to  set  them 
down  in  due  order,  with  dates  and  names, 
exhau^ively.  But  he  takes  Stendhal’s  petu- 
lancies  too  seriously.  In  spite  of  his  charm,  the 
man  was  singularly  ineffedtive  in  this  all-im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  seems  never  to  have  quite 
reconciled  himself  to  the  fadt  that  women 
prefer  an  Elk  to  a  philosopher. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Frangois  Porche.  Verlaine  tel  qu’il  fut. 
Paris.  Flammarion.1933.  iSfirancs. — With 

the  ftridte^  objedlivity  Porcie,  poet,  dramatic 
and  critic,  has  told  the  ^ory  of  the  life  of 
Verlaine  and  its  relation  to  his  works.  Having 
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had  access  to  a  typewritten  document,  Mes 
Annies  de  Menage  avec  Verlaine,  left  by  the 
late  ex-Mme  Paul  Verlaine,  Porche  has 
avoided  the  “danger  of  veiling  one’s  frice  to 
the  truth,”  and,  “surmounting  all  mode^y,” 
has  adopted  “a  surgical  point  of  view,”  and 
has  “emptied  the  abscess.”  Some  readers  will 
be  shocked  at  the  author’s  straightforward 
expose  of  the  life  of  Verlaine  with  all  its 
weaknesses,  abnormalities,  excesses,  hypocri¬ 
sies,  crimes,  diseases,  his  moments  of  religious 
fervor  simultaneous  with  licentiousness.  In¬ 
deed  Porche  considers  all  the  “shocking  qual¬ 
ities”  of  Verlaine’s  life  and  person.  An  en¬ 
lightening  account  of  the  poet’s  heredity  is 
given:  his  grandfather  was  an  alcoholic,  his 
long-suffering  mother  somewhat  disordered. 
He  disagrees  with  those  who  would  make 
Verlaine  seem  hone^ly  religious,  he  shows  that 
Verlaine’s  poverty  was  of  his  own  doing,  he 
having  inherited  a  considerable  fortune.  Much 
information  is  given  on  Rimbaud  and  other 
men  of  letters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
The  poetry'  of  Verlaine  is  revealed  as  almo^ 
entirely  autobiographical:  his  themes,  techni¬ 
que,  and  extravagances,  which  have  so  long 
baffled  the  readers,  are  elucidated.  He  who 
would  under^nd  Verlaine  should  by  all 
means  read  this  outstanding  Study. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Maurice  Barres.  Mm  Cahiers.  Tome 
Septieme,  1908-1909.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 

15  francs. — If  BarrM  were  indeed  a  Goethe, 
as  he  imagined  (Goethe  et  mai  recurs  naturally 
under  his  pen),  these  scrap  books  would  be 
invaluable.  He  is  BarrM,  and- perhaps  some 
hasty  jottings  were  hardly  worth  preserving. 
Good  notes  on  Pascal,  but  not  illuminating. 
Intere^ing  discussion  with  Jaures:  the  two, 
at  the  antipodes  of  political  thought,  respeeffed 
each  other.  Tragic  coincidence:  BarrM  makes 
much  political  capital  out  of  the  suicide  of  a 
lyceen:  of  course.  Godless  education  of 
Republican  schools  is  to  blame.  Then  his 
nephew,  Charles  Demange,  bbws  out  his 
brains.  .  .  .  Good  notes  on  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Colette  Baudoche.I  recommend  reading  the 
48  other  volumes  of  Barres  before  this  one. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Charles  Benoit.  Souvenirs,  Vol.  Ill 
(1902-1903).  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  36  francs. 

— The  6r^  two  volumes  of  these  Souvenirs 
were  good,  but  after  all  only  a  rehash  of  innu¬ 
merable  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Here  we  have  Benoit’s  adtive  political  life;  not 
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a  mere  ^ring  of  reminiscences,  but  a  conneded 
autobiography;  the  drama  of  those  dormy 
years  seen  from  a  unique  point  of  vantage; 
a  series  of  vivid,  fearless,  but  not  malicious 
personal  sketches;  and,  for  the  dudent  of 
government,  the  dory  of  persevering  attempts 
at  Parliamentary  reform,  ending  in  frudration 
and  despair.  Benoid,  a  moderate  Republican, 
wanted  to  curb  Parliamentary  omipotence  and 
organize  democracy,  partly  on  an  occupational 
basis.  If  he  had  been  appointed,  as  he  had 
hoped.  Ambassador  to  the  Quirinal.  ...  He 
was  admirably  prepared:  a  great  dudent  of 
Machiavelli,  acquainted  with  all  Italian 
leaders,  himself  a  forerunner  of  the  Musso- 
linian  “corporative  date.”  But  the  appoint- 
ment  did  not  come.  Benoid  was  free  to  follow 
the  logic  of  his  thought,  and  it  carried  him  to 
the  side  of  Charles  Maurras.  He  became  the 
political  tutor  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  King  of  France  in  partibus:  a 
new  Bossuet,  another  Fenelon.  Admirably 
written,  with  surprising  verve,  with  a  good 
nature  rare  in  his  party:  no  virulent  vitupera¬ 
tions  d  la  Daudet.  Fair  to  many  of  his  political 
enemies,  particularly  to  Jaures;  mod  dedrudtive 
perhaps  in  his  treatment  of  the  great  con¬ 
servative  leaders,  Ribot,  Aynard.  A  fird-hand 
and  fird-class  document,  extremely  entertain¬ 
ing. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  FeliaLitvinne.Md  Vie  etmon  Art.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  15  firancs. — Felia  Litvinne, 

born  in  Russia  of  a  Canadian  mother  and  a 
Russian  father,  trained  in  Italy,  become  French 
by  marriage,  soloid  at  the  Russian  court  and 
singer  of  leading  roles  throughout  Europe  and 
in  the  Americas  as  well  as  in  Russia,  here 
records  the  seventy  years  of  her  life.  The 
varied  experiences  of  this  life  devoted  to  art, 
the  suggedions  concerning  technique,  and 
references  to  Massenet,  Gounod,  Saint-Saens, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Cortot  and  other  illudrious 
friends  and  admirers  will  doubtless  make  this 
volume  of  intered  to  the  musician,  professional 
and  amateur.  But  to  a  layman,  in  spite  of  the 
appeals  mentioned  above,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mellowness  shown  both  in  many  words  of  love 
and  appreciation  for  friends  and  in  the  lack 
of  bitterness  toward  enemies,  it  is  a  rather 
pathetic  collecftion  of  memories  of  happier 
days,  the  mod  trivial  events  and  sayings  of 
which  were  considered  worthy  of  record. — 
Martha  P.  Sunders.  Texas  College  for  Women. 

•  Femande  Olivier.  Picasso  et  ses  amis.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Stock.  1933.  30  francs. — It  was  when 
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Montmartre  was  dill  Montmartre  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  artids  who  lived  the  true  “vie  de 
Boheme,”  in  that  almod  forgotten  and  incred¬ 
ible  pad  before  the  war.  The  world  was  young 
then  and  many  who  have  since  acquired  fame 
were  druggling  on  the  fird  rungs  of  the  ladder. 
Money  was  oftener  than  not  scarce  and  life 
insecure,  but  it  was  gay  and  it  was  ardent. 

In  this  little  book  of  intimate  memoirs  we 
see  them  at  their  daily  work  and  play,  their 
dreaming  and  their  realizing,  Picasso,  the 
central  figure,  Matisse,  Van  Dongen,  Andre 
Salmon,  Rousseau,  Guillaume  Apollinaire, 
Marie  Laurencin,  Ambroise  Vollard,  Gertrude 
Stein  and  countless  others.  Femande  Olivier 
knows  the  crowd;  she  was  for  a  long  time, 
through  the  adventurous  and  romantic  lean 
days,  the  “bonne  amie”  of  Picasso.  She  writes 
in  a  very  simple,  spontaneous  and  vivid 
fashion,  she  has  many  droll  dories  to  tell  of 
the  time  when  Apollinaire  had  or  thought  he 
had  to  fight  a  duel,  when  they  tried  to  make 
Marie  Laurencin  dmnk,  of  the  queer  party 
given  for  Rousseau,  of  the  Cologne  water  used 
to  remove,  to  counterad  rather,  the  odor  of  the 
coal-oil  with  which  they  had  cleaned  the  floor, 
and  other  things  tender  and  charming,  of 
nursing  Max  Jacob  through  an  illness,  of  the 
horror  Picasso  had  of  selling  his  work. 

There  is  at  times  a  slightly  bitter  note,  un- 
derdandable  after  all.  But  the  portraits  are 
remarkably  well  sketched;  the  author  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  intimate  touch  to  a  vanished 
epoch,  thus  helping  vadly  to  underdand  the 
men  and  the  art  of  that  epoch. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Pascal  (Henri  de  Rothschild). 

Croisihe  autour  de  mes  souvenirs.  Paris. 
Emile-Paul.  1933.  12  francs. — This  member 
of  the  powerful  Rothschild  family  tells  the 
almod  unbelievable  dory  of  his  childhood, 
adolescence  and  young  manhood.  He  covers 
a  period  of  some  fourteen  years  from  his  ninth 
year  of  age  to  his  twenty-third,  in  a  very 
matter-of-fadt  but  humorous  fashion.  His 
father  passed  away  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  and  his  education  was  undertaken  by  his 
Draconian  mother.  During  these  years  he  had 
no  comrades,  no  real  amusements,  and  especial¬ 
ly  none  of  the  liberty  for  which  he  condantly 
druggled.  His  mother,  la  baronne  James,  sur¬ 
rounded  him  with  surveillants,  supervised  his 
dudies  through  regular  and  special  tutors  so 
that  she  could  follow  hour  by  hour  his  every 
movement.  She  was  obsessed  by  the  sacred 
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dogma  of  her  religion  which  “condamnait 
I’ocuvrc  de  chair  en  dehors  du  mariage.”  Her 
entire  program  was  to  keep  him  away  from 
all  wordly  contadls.  In  this  she  was  not  en' 
tirely  successful,  and  in  spite  of  her  vigilance  he 
did,  in  a  manner,  satisfy  his  curiosity  about 
the  nature  of  the  other  sex.  To  gain  his  liberty 
and  escape  from  his  mother's  domination  the 
author  suddenly  marries  quite  a  I'americaine. 
This  episode  terminates  the  book,  of  course, 
a  bitter'sweet  account  which  also  brings  out 
the  rather  tolerant  French  viewpoint  on  sex 
matters  during  early  manhood. — Earl  T. 
Johniton.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Raymond  Poincare.  Viiloire  et  Armistice. 

igi8  (Au  service  de  la  France:  T^euf  An' 

nees  de  Souvenirs — Vol.  X.)  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 
a6  francs. — One  of  the  beA  of  that  long  series. 
The  man  in  the  ^reet  may  think  the  Olym' 
pians  know:  they  do  not.  Poincare  at  the  Ely' 
see  was  rather  more  bewildered  than  mo^  of 
us,  hardly  better  informed,  and  far  more 
tragically  conscious  of  his  uselessness.  Comic 
relief  provided  by  Presidents  of  Senate  and 
Chamter,  Antonin  Dubo^  and  Paul  Descha' 
nel;  both  horribly  anxious  not  to  be  quite 
forgotten,  not  to  miss  a  chance  for  a  little 
speech  or  public  gesture.  Much  tittlc'tattlc 
and  personal  intrigue.  Mo^t  intere^ing:  rela' 
tions  with  Clemenceau.  He  and  Poincare  were 
sworn  enemies;  but  both  intensely  patriotic. 
Poincare  annoyed  by  glowing  Clemenceau 
legend,  especially  in  contra^  with  his  own 
effacement — but  accepting  it,  even  welcoming 
it,  because  it  served.  Diary  of  journey  to  Ah 
sacc'Lorraine  after  armi^ice:  convincing  and 
touching.  Gleanings  rather  meager  for  profes' 
sional  hi^orian;  anecdotic  and  psychological 
intere^  very  great. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Henri  Pourrat.  Les  Borders  du  Canton. 

La  Grande  Cabale.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

^933*  15  francs. — A  rich  and  fascinating  mine 
of  information  for  all  intere^ed  in  witches, 
sorcerers,  capers  of  spells,  the  “evil  eye,”  etc., 
etc.  Drawn  from  traditional,  closc'to'the'soil 
peasant  sources,  and  set  forth  with  a  wealth 
of  peasant  idiom  and  cu^om.  The  author  be' 
lieves  that  the  sorcerer  is  dead,  but  that  sorcery 
(magic)  Aill  lives.  There  is  a  little  too  much 
inteijecfted  philosophizing  of  an  affedtedly  (at 
lea^,  it  so  impressed  the  reader)  naive  sort; 
but  the  book  is  a  valuable  one  and  pleasant 
reading.  — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 
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•  Camille  Mauclair.  Les  Couleurs  du  Ma' 
roc.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — No 

one  could  have  done  this  book  better,  for  no 
one  but  an  artiA  with  the  mo^  responsive 
sensitiveness  to  colors  and  tints  could  make 
concrete  before  the  reader  the  tumultuous 
visual  symphony  that  is  Morocco. 

It  is  not  the  colors  only  that  Camille  Mau' 
clair  recreates,  in  words  and  phrases  as  evoca' 
tive  as  the  brush  of  a  painter,  it  is  the  conglom' 
eration  of  sounds,  of  odors,  of  sensations, 
brutal,  elusive  and  haunting.  Dazzled  by  the 
marvel  of  a  sun  and  a  sky  which  intoxicate, 
eledtrify  and  puzzle  any  newcomer,  the  author 
feels  with  a  throbbing  intensity  the  contra^, 
the  harmonies,  the  subtle  readtions  of  tints  on 
tints.  He  detaches  them  and  weaves  them  again 
into  complex  patterns  after  extradting  from 
them  the  value  of  their  many  hues  and  their 
ab^radt  meaning. 

So  that  this  man  of  the  North  who  knows 
so  well  the  art  of  old  Europe  comes  to  have  a 
deep  under^nding  of  the  people,  their  thought, 
their  philosophy;  and  he  can  exclaim,  having 
become  able  to  judge  their  art  in  all  its  subtle' 
ty,  “Ce  que  cherchent  maladroitement  et 
croient  decouvrir  certains  de  nos  peintres  syn' 
thetiques,  des  Maures  Pont  fait  il  y  a  des 
siecles  avec  une  surete  et  une  richesse  incom' 
parables,  en  mathematiciens  et  en  arti^es.” 

Yes,  the  color  of  Morocco  is  in  this  remark' 
able  book. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Georges  Gurvitch.  Les  Tendances  actueU 
les  de  la  Philosophie  allemande.  Paris.  J. 

Vrin.  1930. — This  book  discusses  rather 
adequately  the  philosophical  contributions  of 
Edmund  Husserl,  Max  Scheler,  Emil  Lask, 
Nikolai  Hartmann,  and  Martin  Heidegger. 
This  seledtion  of  subjedts  for  ^udy  is  mis' 
leading;  some  of  these  men  are  very  closely 
related  in  their  thought,  and  could  really  be 
underwood  only  if  the  author  had  granted 
more  than  an  occasional  foot'note  to  Brentano, 
the  founder  of  the  movement  of  thought  of 
which  they  are  modem  representatives.  Or  if 
the  author  did  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  this  is  the  only  movement  of  thought  of 
any  significance  in  contemporary  Germany, 
then  he  should  have  included  many  others  who, 
in  1930,  were  leading  figures  in  German 
thought. — Howard  Eaton.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Jacques  Maritain.  Les  Degres  du  Savoir. 
Paris.  Desclee  De  Brouwer.  1932. — One 
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of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Neoscholaitic 
movement  in  philosophy  here  presents  what 
is  hlcely  to  remain  his  prindpal  and  chief  work. 
An  excellent  introduction  sets  forth  the  need 
and  the  inevitabihty  of  metaphysics  as  the 
heart  of  all  philosophy,  its  difficulties  and  the 
detours  that  have  been  developed  in  order  to 
dodge  the  issue.  The  fir^  part  tiien  undertakes 
to  build  into  the  schola^ic  philosophy  of  the 
world  (cosmology)  as  a  levelled  Aruefture  of 
different  forms  the  experimental  fillings  of 
experimental  science.  At  the  same  time  he 
criticizes  modem  philosophy  for  following 
scientific  developments  without  principles  and 
without  a  logic  of  its  own  and  especially  com' 
bats  nominalism  as  the  common  vice  of  all 
modem  cosmological  thought.  The  second  part 
shows  the  limits  of  cosmology  in  the  religious 
problems  of  creation.  Like  Roger  Bacon  he 
demands  an  experimental  filling  also  for  the 
suprarational  problems  and  he  takes  the 
religious  life  as  a  correlative  for  the  “objec' 
tive"  or  better,  absolute,  religious  background. 
A  commanding  knowledge  of  mexJem  develop' 
ments  as  well  as  of  the  schola^ic  sy^ms 
recommend  this  great  and  rich  sy^ematic  trea' 
rise  to  anyone  concerned. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  Adam.  Jesus  le  Christ.  Mulhouse. 
Salvator.  1934.  20  francs. — ^The  intel' 

ledhial  quality  of  this  work  may  perhaps  be^ 
be  appreciated  by  meditation  upon  the  au' 
thor’s  argument  (p.  27)  that  “hi^orically  and 
scientifically”  one  muA  either  beh’eve  all  the 
^ries  about  Jesus,  or  deny  that  He  ever 
lived.  The  audior  is  Professor  at  Tubingen, 
and  his  book  bears  the  imprimatur.  The  trans' 
lation  was  made  by  M.  E.  Ricard,  of  the  Sul' 
pician  house  at  Issy. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Charles'F.  Jean.  La  Bible  et  les  Recits  Ba' 
byloniens.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  18  francs. 

— Of  the  great  mass  of  cuneiform  material 
which  has  bearing  upon  the  Old  TeAament 
the  author  has  chosen  only  the  longer  and 
more  obvious  passages.  The  work  is  somewhat 
like  Roger’s  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old 
Testament,  although  it  contains  no  translitera' 
tion.  To  the  lay  reader  it  will  be  quite  ap' 
parent  that  there  is  marked  relationship  be' 
tween  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Sumero' 
Akkadians  and  that  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
author  may  give  the  wrong  impression,  how' 
ever,  when  he  says  that  the  Hebrew  literature 
is  “ftridtly  monothei^ic.”  Old  Testament 
poetry  and  prose  has  been  worked  over  in  the 


diredion  of  monotheism,  but  not  Strictly 
enough.  Polytheism  is  painfully  evident  under 
the  surface  of  the  re'written  text.  In  order  to 
show  more  clearly  the  relationship  between 
the  literatures  he  quotes  quite  liberally.  But 
in  his  Old  Te^ment  passages  he  credits 
prophets  with  messages  of  hope  and  encourage' 
ment  which  are  generally  considered  to  have 
come  from  later  hands.  He  treats  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  his  chapter  on  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Competent  scholarship  has  demon' 
Crated  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  its  present 
form  belongs  to  the  period  of  Antiochus  Epi' 
phanes  (ca.  167  B.  C.)  However,  the  work 
demon^rates  a  which  needs  much  to  be 
recognized,  that  the  Biblical  literature  is  in 
many  respeds  part  and  parcel  of  ancient  Near 
Eadem  hterature. — Wallace  Irving  Wolver> 
ton.  Oklahoma  School  of  Reh'gion. 

•  Bruno  de  Jesus'Marie,  O.C.D.,  Prof. 

Etienne  de  Greeff,  Alois  Janssens,  C.  I. 
C.M.,  et  Prof.  Paul  van  Gehuchten.  Les  Faits 
MySterieux  de  Beauraing.  Etudes,  Documents, 
Reponses.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 

5  francs. — Myderious,  and,  many  say,  super* 
natural  fiids  and  apparitions  have  been  taking 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  lad  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  As  those  con' 
cemed  in  these  occurrences  are  generally 
Catholics,  Church  authorities  were  often  com* 
pelled  to  take  a  definite  attitude  on  happenings 
that  caused  tremendous  discussion  among  men 
whether  friendly  or  hodile  to  Catholic  teach* 
ing.  The  present  volume  shows  how  carefully 
the  Church  proceeds  in  invedigating  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  how  long  a  period  elapses 
before  a  final  verdid  is  given.  We  have  here 
the  examinations  carried  on  by  two  prieds  and 
two  reputable  neurologids,  of  drange  feds 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  French 
Belgium  from  Nov.  29,  1932  to  January  3, 
1933.  Five  children  from  nine  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  asserted,  and  many  people  worthy  of 
confidence  believed  it,  that  they  were  fevored 
with  “apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  It  is 
worth  while  to  dress  the  fed  that  this  volume  ; 
is  neither  an  attack  nor  a  defence,  but  is  cn*  | 
tirely  concerned  with  bringing  out  what  is 
true  in  the  alleged  manifedations. — Albert  i 
Muntsch,  S.  J.  St.  Louis  University. 

•  Edmond  Joly.  La  Chambre  des  Saints  d 
Rome.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 

12  francs. — ^Thc  author  of  this  rehgious  book 
has  gone  to  Rome  not  to  admire  the  greatness 
of  the  Classic  age  nor  the  splendor  of  a  modem  1 
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metropolis,  but  to  live  in  communion  with  the 
Saints  from  the  early  martyrs  to  those  who 
b'vcd  an  exemplary  life  in  times  closer  to  ours. 
Edmond  Joly  has  searched  in  the  Eternal  City 
the  tangible  expression  of  the  humanity  of  the 
Saints:  remains  of  their  clothing,  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  have  been  snatched  from  the 
deArueftion  of  the  tomb,  the  rooms  where 
these  holy  persons  lived  and  died.  The  result 
of  such  a  pilgrimage  is  to  bring  us  close  to 
the  humanity  of  the  Saints,  to  make  us  feel 
that  they  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  their  times 
and  an  important  part,  judging  from  the  heroic 
life  they  lived  and  the  good  they  did.  I  began 
to  read  the  book  with  a  somewhat  skeptical 
feeling:  a  book  on  the  Saints  in  these  days 
when  we  seek  only  the  immediately  useful? 
I  read  the  la^  page  with  the  feeling  that  the 
hiAory  of  the  pa^t  is  not  complete  without  the 
consideration  of  the  humanity  of  the  Saints 
among  whom  were  Paul,  St.  Francis  and 
Catherine  of  Sienna. — D.Vittorini.  U  niversity 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Francois  Mauriac.  Petits  essais  de  psycho' 
logic  religiense.  Paris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre. 

1933- — Francois  Mauriac  is  a  prolific  author 
whose  place  in  French  literature  is  ^ill  hard  to 
define.  This  booklet,  written  shortly  after  the 
war,  will  greatly  help  the  reader  to  under^nd 
both  his  previous  and  his  later  books. 

Although  in  the  preface  the  writer  says 
that  his  point  of  view  has  vaAly  changed  since 
they  were  written,  and  although  one  muA 
take  into  account  the  fadt  that  the  meditations 
here  printed  were  the  result  of  Mauriac’s 
reading  during  the  mo^  depressing  days  of 
the  war  when,  at  Salonika,  he  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  Allied  cause  was  lo^,  these 
essays  are  of  value  to  make  clear  the  author’s 
thought  processes  and  those  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries;  they  may  even  help  one  to 
under^nd  certain  trends  in  French  politics 
and  policies. 

They  also  make  clear  the  deep  sincerity  of 
Mauriac,  whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  con' 
ceming  his  point  of  view  and  his  manner  of 
reasoning. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Pierre  Du  Colombier  et  Roland  Manuel. 

Les  Arts.  Tableau  du  XXe  sircle,  1900' 

^933*  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. — The 
purpose  of  this  volume,  as  is  explained  in  the 
title,  is  to  review  the  progress  of  the  arts  from 
1900  to  1933.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a 
volume  of  346  pages  to  give  a  detailed  com' 
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mentary  on  the  trends  in  the  arts,  and  on  out' 
landing  individuals  in  their  respective  fields 
of  art;  but  the  authors  have  succeeded  ad' 
mirably  in  making  a  summary  of  arti^s  and 
their  productions,  with  occasional  simulating 
excursions  into  opinions  concerning  them. 

LeCorbusier,  considered  as  perhaps  the 
outSanding  genius  of  modem  architecture, 
whose  belief  is  that  we  can  find  architectural 
inspiration  and  Syle  in  the  mechanical  objects 
about  us — telephones,  automobiles,  etc.,  has, 
in  view  of  what  he  has  produced,  been  accepted 
by  moS  critics  without  queSion.  A  view  that 
links  LeCorbusier  to  Rousseau  and  his  faith 
in  a  complete  social  transformation,  that  calls 
him  “a  sort  of  quarter'ma^er  of  communism”, 
is  a  view  worth  considering,  when  it  is  fortified, 
as  here,  by  the  judgment  of  leading  writers  on 
the  subject.  Worth  considering,  also,  is  the 
thought  that  our  “modern  ^yle”  comes  in' 
directly  from  William  Morris  and  Walter 
Crane,  who  derived,  more  or  less,  from  Ruskin 
and  the  prc'Raphaelites. 

While  it  is  a  thought  oft'heard  concerning 
modem  painting,  particularly  those  painters 
issued  from  Gauguin,  it  is  worth  repeating 
that  “they  gave  to  their  work  a  decorative 
value,  musical  if  you  wish,  proper  to  express 
the  pleasure  of  lines  and  colors  independent 
of  their  sense,  but  with  an  intellectual  and 
symbolic  value.” 

“Contrary  to  Debussy,  Ravel  addresses 
himself  less  to  the  suppleness  of  the  inter' 
preter,  than  to  the  strict  virtuosity  of  the 
performer.”  These  two  composers,  say  the 
authors,  have  in  common  only  the  elements 
of  their  art,  which  they  have  drawn  frc«n  the 
same  sources — in  particular  the  Russian. 

The  volume  deals  chiefly  with  French 
arti^,  or  those  who  have  lived  in  France,  re' 
ceiving  there  their  impressions  and  spreading 
their  influence.  Forty  prints  illu^ratc  the  text. 
It  is  well  indexed  for  reference. — Louise  Wil' 
Hams  Groseclose.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Lhote.  La  peinture.  Le  Coeur  et 
I’Esprit.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933.  ao 
francs. — It  is  rather  rare  nowadays  to  find  an 
arti^  or  critic  who  is  not  so  circumscribed  by 
the  tenets  of  the  group  or  movement  to  which 
he  is  especially  attached,  that  he  is  unable  to 
view  the  paA  and  other  movements  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation.  Monsieur  Lhote  is 
happily  free  of  cant  and  worship  of  any  par' 
ticularism. 

In  this  volume  he  has  gathered  a  series  of 
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articles  written  for  various  periodicals  during 
fourteen  years.  Such  a  book  would  have  some 
value  merely  as  a  chronological  record  of  article 
events  during  that  period.  Andre  Lhote's  work 
is  far  more  than  that,  for  it  is  the  mellow  fruit 
of  a  sympathetic  and  enlightened  under^nd' 
ing  and  a  sincere  desire  to  penetrate  to  the 
core  of  the  work  of  art.  He  does  not  try  to 
dazzle  the  reader  with  a  brilliant  array  of 
sonorous  and  empty  phrases  as  so  many 
philosopher-critics  are  wont  to  do.  He 
mode^Iy  records  his  thoughts  and  his  medita' 
tions;  he  never  wanders  into  the  hazy  realm  of 
hypothetical  speculation;  his  lucid  judgment 
and  his  profound  analysis  produce  a  ma^erly 
treatise  which  is  a  delight  to  the  technician  for 
its  accuracy  and  to  the  layman  for  its  clear 
exposition  of  the  aims  of  art  and  of  the  arti^. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  de  Bidder.  Wassily  Kandinsi^y. 
Anvers.  Selection.  1933.  10  francs. — 

Kandinsky  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mo^  ex' 
treme  modemi^ic  art.  The  breaking  up  of  all 
traditional  forms,  the  contempt  for  all  pic' 
torial  objeeft  representation  and  the  refusal  to 
give  the  spectotor  any  hint  of  a  ^tory  or  even 
of  an  allegorical  meaning  or  allusion  to  any' 
thing  he  is  acquainted  with,  all  those  tenden- 
cies  common  to  the  moderns  of  ye^erday  find 
an  unsurpassable  and  in^rueftive  expression 
in  this  arti^.  These  compositions  may  be 
called  “ab^ra(^l”  if  by  ab^radt  is  meant  the 
absence  of  all  discoverable  plan  or  purpose. 
They  are  amusing  and  entertaining  in  their 
clownish  and  arbitrary  flourishes,  scrolls  and 
quibbles;  lines  and  dots  and  quasi'mathematical 
figures  can  indeed  be  arranged  in  any  con' 
ceivable  relation!  Interc^ing  to  note  that  since 
Hitler  put  this  sort  of  art  out  of  business  in 
Germany,  their  quotation  on  the  Parisian 
^ock  market  for  modem  art  has  dropped  to 
zero. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Remarques  sur  les  Me' 
moires  imaginaires.  Paris.  Mercure  de 

France.  1934.  5  francs. — “Je  n’ecrirai  pas  mes 
memoires.  .  .  j'ecris  les  memoires  d’un  autre, 
des  memoires  imaginaires.  .  .  j’aimc  trop 
la  verite  pour  laisser  a  I’hi^oire  le  soin  de 
m  en  proposer  une  image  miserable,  boiteuse  et 
parcellaire.”  So<alled  hi^ories  are  fiilse,  feeble 
and  inadequate;  poetic  truth  is  the  true^ 
truth,  and  the  nobler.  Hence  Duhamel  will 
continue  his  “memoires  imaginaires,”  in  which 
memory  and  imagination  collaborate.  This 


declaration,  illu^rated  with  simulating  com' 
ment  on  Gide,  DoSoevsky,  Dickens,  Balzac, 
Martin  du  Gard,  Romains — an  abrupt  little 
volume,  not  always  clear,  but  always  worth  the 
trouble  of  digging  into  it. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Maxime  Leroy.  T aine.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933. 

20  francs. — In  the  long  Avant'Propos 

the  author  leaves  the  impression  that  no  one 
before  him  had  attempted  to  “personnaliser 
des  doArines”  of  a  writer,  to  show  that  his  J 
works  are  of  a  certain  time,  milieu,  tendency,  f 
etc.  The  whole  book  impresses  one  as  written  j 
by  a  precocious  novice.  His  aim  is  to  take  | 
three  or  four  points  of  Taine's  works  or  of  his  j 
life  to  see  how  this  man,  this  “singuliere  psy'  j 
chologie,”  has  been  formed  into  a  certain 
natural  and  social  frame,  at  a  certain  date.  ^ 

Chapter  I,  Taine  et  ?{ous,  is  a  rambling  . 
chapter  defending  Taine.  In  Chapter  II,  Le  [ 
foreStier  ardennais,  he  tells  of  his  probity,  of  j 
his  preference  for  the  fir  tree,  whose  straight  L 
lines,  in  regular  order,  mathematically  at'  | 
arranged,  became  fixed  in  Taine’s  mind  and  | 
thus  explain  his  tendency  to  classify  his  ideas  | 
in  regular  lines,  files,  etc.  The  forever  at  work 
in  the  philosophical  and  literary  field  as  in 
that  of  the  naturalist.  Chapter  III,  Autour  de 
1850  et  au  dela,  is  the  period  of  despair,  dis' 
couragement,  and  pessimism,  and  Taine  is  part 
of  it. 

Chapters  IV  and  V,  Racine  vu  par  Taine; 

De  Balzac  a  Taine,  de  Taine  a  Zola,  are  the 
most  inStruAive,  suggestive,  and  interesting, 
but  nothing  new,  nothing  not  known  before. 
Chapter  VI,  La  religion  de  Taine  et  sa  mort.  ^ 
The  less  said  of  this  the  better.  Whether  Taine 
was  a  believer  in  a  religious  dodtrine  or  not 
is  of  no  special  interest,  unless  linked  with  his 
productivity.  This  the  author  fails  to  do.  The 
book  is  not  helpful  to  one  who  does  not  know 
Taine  and  his  works;  nor  especially  interesting  * 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  career  of 
Taine.  But  it  is  another  book  in  another  series, 

— Maitres  des  Litter atures. — H.  P.  Thieme. 
University  of  Michigan. 

•  Rene  Martineau.  Leon  Bloy  et  ''La  Femme 

Pauvre."  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  2nd 

Edition.  1933.  12  francs. — The  woman  who 
inspired  La  Femme  Pauvre  (1897)  was  another 
of  the  great  loves  in  Bloy’s  alternately  charm' 
ing  and  miserable  career.  She  was  a  splendid  and 
ardent  creature.  Strangely  Protestant,  by  the 
name  of  Berthe  Dumont.  M.  Martineau  has 
established  her  identity,  and  little  else  (be 
has  seen  fit  to  reproduce  her  death  certificate 
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in  full)  except  that  Berthe  was  the  “Clothilde” 
of  the  novel.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  rather 
uncritical  notes  on  Bloy  and  his  books  and 
friends,  notably  d’Aurevilly  and  Huysmans. — 

p.  a  s. 

•  Grange  Woolley.  Richard  Wagner  et  le 
Symbolisme  FranQais.  Paris.  Presses  Uni' 

versitaires.  1931. — A  thesis  written  at  Paris 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Baldensperger. 
Mr.  Woolley  mu^t  surely  have  found  as 
many  “influences”  and  similarities  as  will  be 
required  for  an  under^nding  of  what  the 
work  of  Richard  Wagner  meant  to  the  Sym' 
boli^  poets.  He  concludes  that  “the  19th 
Century  saw  the  rise  of  two  grandiose  emetic 
novelties,  the  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  music  as  a  source  of  literary  inspiration, 
and  the  elaboration  and  consecration  of  the 
theory  of  correspondences  between  the  difr 
ferent  arts.”  He  notes  that  the  influence  of 
Wagnerism,  “decadent  but  fruitful,”  is  waning 
rapidly. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Karel  Capek.  L' Annie  du  Jardinicr,  tra' 
duit  du  tchecoslovaque  par  Joseph  Ga' 

gnaire.  Paris.  Stock.  1933.  12  francs. — This  is 
not  a  learned  manual  on  gardening,  but  a 
clever  collection  of  entertaining  short  sketches, 
with  a  ^rong  flavor  of  humor.  These  essays 
posess  a  universal  appeal  in  their  appreciation 
of  every  human  nature  and  its  shortcomings  as 
manife^ed  in  the  species  of  amateur  gardeners 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  hobby  whose  life 
“temoigne  de  I’indeiitruCtible  et  miraculeux 
optimisme  de  Tespece  humaine.”  Occasionally 
trite,  although  always  cleverly  worded, 
maxims  on  practical  life  add  to  the  flavor  of 
this  amusing  work.  “La  vie  eA  plus  compliquee 
que  n’importe  qui  ne  pourrait  se  Pimaginer.” 
There  are  a  few  sprinklings  of  whimsical  class' 
ical  literary  allusions.  Again  we  meet  with  bits 
of  practical  homely  philosophy,  as  for  in^nce: 
“J’ai  demande  a  quelqu’un  qui  avait  rendu  vi' 
site  a  feu  Tol^oi  quel  air  avaient  les  souliers 
que  celui'ci  se  fabriquait  lui-meme.  II  parait 
qu'ils  etaient  extremement  mauvais.  Quand  on 
frit  un  travail  il  faut  le  faire  soit  parce  qu’on  y 
prend  plaisir,  soit  parce  qu’on  y  eA  habile,  soit 
enfin  pour  gagner  sa  vie;  mais  fribriquer  des  soU' 
liers  par  principe,  travailler  par  principe  et  par 
vertu,  c’eA  un  travail  qui  ne  vaut  pas  grand’' 
chose.”  Whimsical  pen'sketches  add  to  the 
humorous  appeal  of  the  book. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Avant  et  apres  la 
Revolution.  Translated  by  Jean  C^ssou. 
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Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  15  francs. — ^The  popu' 
larity  of  these  delightful  essays  in  France  is 
attend  by  the  fact  that  the  book  under  review 
is  in  its  seventh  edition.  Cassou,  the  transla' 
tor,  contributes  a  sympathetic  portrait  of 
Unamuno,  and  the  Sage  of  Salamanca  com' 
ments  on  it.  “Comment  on  fait  un  roman” 
probably  remains  the  mo^t  vital  part  of  the 
book — an  essay  written  in  exile — but  there 
are  many  delightful  observations  on  Spanish 
character  in  the  essays  written  after  Unamu' 
no’s  triumphal  return  to  Spain.  Through  all 
the  essays  runs  an  ecAatic  love  for  Spain. — 
;.  A.  B. 

•  Abel  Doysie.  Le  Jazz  d'Orphee.  Paris.  Le 
Bouquet  d’Oeuillets.  1933.  15  francs. — Forty' 
six  poems  arranged  under  the  heads  No^lgia, 
Humour,  Love,  War,  and  Peace.  The  ubiqui' 
tous  influence  of  Baudelaire  is  very  much  in 
evidence  and  the  author  has  nowhere  at' 
tempted  innovation.  His  rhythms  are  those  of 
the  academic  tradition,  but  the  rhetoric  is 
often  charged  with  a  crisp  sonority.  Only 
two  poems  are  included  under  Humour;  one 
is  a  gentle  parody  of  Paul  Valery’s  less  hier' 
atic  manner,  not  at  all  badly  imitated.  Here 
is  an  image  from  Paroles  de  la  Lune: 

Siuand  la  Terre  <i  la  nuit  livre  sa  tete  hwse, 

]e  brandis  le  miroir  du  repos,  et,  pared 
A  celui  de  Vamant  nu  que  Vamante  enlace, 
Mon  corps  resplendissant  tient  I'amour  en  eved. 
— H.  K.  B. 

•  J.  H.  Fabre.  Arithmos  (le  }Jpmbre).  Paris. 
Vega.  1933. — The  great  entomologiA 

wrote  this  piece  at  the  age  of  29,  when  he  was 
a  school'teacher  in  Corsica.  It  is  dated  Ajac' 
cio,  September  1852.  A  philosophic  poem  of 
about  200  lines,  it  begins: 

TJflmbre  regulateur  des  effets  et  des  causes, 

Slui  donnes  le  comment  et  le  pourquoi  des 

choses.  .  .  . 

— H.  K.  B. 

•  Archer  Milton  Huntington.  Siuatre  Poe' 
mes.  Paris.  Messein.  1933. — The  volume  in' 
eludes  translations  of  the  four  poems,  by  Theo. 
Varlet,  and  a  very  enthusia^ic  preface  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Armand  Godoy,  with  a  short 
commentary  by  M.  Jean  Roycre,  whose 
admiration  for  Mr.  Huntington’s  poems  is 
practically  unlimited.  M.  Royere  is  apparently 
resolved  to  do  for  Mr.  Huntington  what  he 
tried  without  success  to  do  for  John* Antoine 
Nau:  make  him  a  place  beside  Baudelaire  in  the 
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Pantheon  of  French  letters.  It  is  true  the  poems 
are  rather  beautiful,  in  the  official  Symbolic 
manner. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Georges  Linze.  Danger  de  Mort.  Liege. 
Editions  “Anthologie.”  1933. — A  col' 

lecftion  of  free-form  poems,  by  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Belgian  advance-guard,  refledting 
the  “Weltschmerz”  of  a  young  poet  in  an  age 
of  motors  and  airplanes,  in  a  world  from  which 
it  would  sometimes  seem  that  such  old-fashion¬ 
ed  accessories  as  birds  and  children  have  been 
banished.  M.  Linze  has  shown  himself  always 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  machine  and  its  (his 
own)  era;  but  he  has  never,  apparently,  been 
quite  able  to  bring  himself  to  accept  it — at 
lea^,  not  wholly.  His  case  is  not  untypical. 
One  feels,  often,  that  many  young  men  who 
are  now  engaged  in  hymning  dynamos  are  in 
reality  longing  for  the  swallows. — Samuel 
Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  J.  Mercier.  Images  de  Provence.  Po^es. 
Preface^  d’Emile  Ripert.  Flemalie-Haute 

(Belgique).  Editions  Clarrefour.  1933. — Poems 
of  excellent  intention,  but  devoid  of  any  true 
poetic  inspiration — which  is  to  say  that  they 
are,  in  reality,  not  poems  at  all,  but  prose  ca^ 
into  the  form  of  verse;  it  would  be  better, 
had  they  been  sincerely  embodied  in  the  form 
that  is  theirs.  The  lover  of  Provence,  how¬ 
ever,  may  find  no  little  to  intereA  him.  M. 
Ripert  writes  a  sentimental  preface. — Samuel 
Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Charles  Laurent.  L'Assemblee  des  Dieux. 
Paris.  Vega.  1933. — One-adl  play  in 

verse,  a  satire  on  the  League  of  Nations.  All 
the  gods  of  Hellas  are  represented  at  the  great 
Peace  Conference  held  on  Mount  Olympus 
at  the  call  of  Jupiter,  during  the  Trojan  War. 
The  dialogue  is  moderately  amusing,  the  irony 
a  bit  heavy. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Phihppe  Amiguet.  Le  PaSleur  Martin. 
Paris.  Denoelet  Steele.  1934  francs. — 

The  awkward  but  impressively  sympathetic 
record  of  the  spiritual  druggies  of  a  Swiss 
pa^r  who  is  hampered  by  a  love  of  ease. 
Energetic  rival  religious  groups — especially 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  whom  the  author 
seems  to  regard  with  severe  disapproval,  and 
the  Cathohcs,  whose  work  and  admirable 
organization  apparently  awaken  in  him  a 
degree  of  no^lgic  longing — ^make  plump 
bachelor  Pa^r  Martin’s  task  a  hard  one  and 
keep  him  in  a  con^nt  ^te  of  self-reproach. 
Finally  a  young  parishioner  whom  he  has 


negle^fted  commits  suicide.  This  awakens  him, 
and  the  ^ory  ends  on  a  high  note  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  devotion.  But  even  here  there  is  no 
goody-goody  theatricality.  A  thoroughly  sane 
and  wholesome  book,  though  unfortunately 
spotted  with  little  errors,  in  citation,  in  plot, 
in  motivation. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Cavalier  6,  suivi  de  I'Oublie. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933. — This  prolific 

Academician,  author  of  notable  “beA  sellers,” 
groups  four  amusing  short  Tories  in  his  recent  | 
volume.  Cavalier  6  tells  of  a  Russian  nobleman  1 
who  tours  France  with  a  troupe  of  performing  I 
eque^rians,  visits  the  grave  of  his  mi^ress,  I 
and  disappears  with  his  illegitimate  daughter.  | 
One  tale  gives  a  new  and  ingenious  account  [ 
of  the  inception  of  the  third  republic.  Anoth-  I 
er  deab  with  an  examining  committee  which  * 
accepted  the  testimony  of  a  madman,  inter¬ 
viewed  by  error.  The  beA  piece  is  I'Oublie, 
previously  published.  His  awakening  from  a  | 
dream  ends  the  glamourous  adventure  of  the  I 
forgotten  one.  All  these  numbers  afford  ^ 
pleasant  reading,  are  above  the  average  in 
literary  merit,  but  will  add  little  lu^re  to  the  i 
French  short  ^ry  or  to  the  renown  of  Benoit. 

— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Trbtan  Bernard.  Paris  Secret.  Paris.  Al¬ 
bin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — There  are 

young  writers  in  this  day  of  disillusionment 
who  can  be  as  completely  unbelieving  and  as 
shocking  as  old  Trbtan  femard,  but  none  of  I 
them  can  be  as  suave  and  graceful  about  it.  | 
This  autobiography  of  a  contemptible  ganger-  [ 
gigolo  whose  life  is  one  lucky  break  after  an¬ 
other  drags  a  httle  when  M.  Bernard  dwells 
with  unnecessary  repetitiousness  on  his 
shabby  hero’s  veulerie,  but  for  the  mo^  part 
it  comes  on  briskly  and  will  prove  amusing  | 
if  it  doesn’t  prove  irritating. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Robert  Bourget-Pailleron.  L'Homme  du  - 
Bresil.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. — A  very 

skillful  though  uninspired  ^udy  of  a  business 
man.  The  mediocre  hero  has  the  soul  of  a 
trader,  and  only  an  aspiration  to  be  something 
better.  The  author  has  an  air  of  knowing  the 
ins  and  outs  of  French  finance  and  commerce, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  same  tawdry  form 
of  human  activity  that  has  become  so  depres- 
ingly  familiar  in  all  indu^rialized  countries. 
The  repeated  efforts  of  novelets  to  make  com¬ 
mercial  operations  intere^ing  have  usually 
been  as  dismal  as  the  operations.  M.  Bourget- 
Pailleron  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
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written  an  only  moderately  dull  book  upon 
an  extremely  dull  subjecft. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Jean  de  Bosschere.  Satan  I'Obscur.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. — Undoubtedly 

conceived  during  a  series  of  nightmares,  this 
novel  may  have  an  appeal  of  sorts  for  Freudians 
and  dadai^ic  “e^hetes,”  but  it  is  bound  to 
set  the  average  reader’s  teeth  on  edge.  In  his 
profession  of  feith,  the  hero  identifies  himself 
as  one  in  spirit  with  Satan,  “the  obscure” 
(he  also  goes  in  for  white  velvet  riding  suits 
and  black  boudoirs!”)  and  coldly  dissedts  his 
weird  relations  with  an  epileptic  lady  and  her 
daughter,  who  are  eventually  sacrificed  to  his 
twi^d  psychology.  A  truly  beautiful  ^tyle 
is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  this  morbid 
volume. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Constant  Bumiaux.  L'Aquarium.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1933.  10  francs. — A  teacher  of 

abnormal  children  appeals  again  for  public 
thought  on  the  problem  they  present  to 
sodety .  In  the  school  room  there  is  an  aquarium 
where  fish,  sporadically  cared  for,  struggle,  die 
and  infed  each  other.  To  the  teacher  the 
aquarium  beccwnes  a  symbol  of  his  little  charges. 
Prisoners  of  hereditary  vice  and  squalid  en- 
vironment,  they  are  predefined  to  lives  of 
misery  and  crime  if  they  survive  at  all.  “Quo 
usque  tandem”  exclaims  the  author.  The  book 
does  not  make  for  complacency  but  the  waifs 
—piscatory  and  human — ^are  vividly  por' 
trayed  by  a  sympathetic  and  welhinformed 
observer  who  demands  radical  social  reform. 
By  way  of  contraf  a  second  f  ory  offers  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved  maf  er  who  knew  how 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  to  the  beauty 
of  the  external  world  around  them  and  to 
human  sympathy. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Andre  Dahl.  Machoux  Depute.  Paris. 

Baudiniere.  1933.  12  francs. — M.  Dahl, 

who  died  recently,  was  considered  rather  an 
able  satirif .  Assuming  that  this  reputation 
was  merited,  one  can  only  regret  the  sudden 
decline  of  his  powers,  for  in  Machoux  the  irony 
is  heavy,  obvious,  almof  brutal.  The  protag' 
onif  is  a  fool  and  a  villain  of  the  sort  the 
Fascifs  are  painting  as  the  typical  politician. 
His  grossef  imbecilities,  his  crudef  frauds, 
arc  f epping'fones  to  greater  and  greater  suc' 
cess  in  the  parliamentary  career.  On  his  death' 
bed,  Machoux'  father  requires  the  boy  to  take 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  will  never  be  an  honef 


man.  The  lad  goes  into  politics,  and  by  dint 
of  adhering  f  ridtly  to  his  oath,  he  rises  to  the 
heights  of  democratic  “leadership.”  There  is 
truth,  of  course,  in  all  this,  but  everything  is 
prepoferously  overdone. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Maurice  Dekobra.  La  Prison  des  Reves. 
Paris.  Baudiniere.  1933.  12  francs. — 

Maurice  Dekobra’s  name  is  not  in  the  hifories 
of  literature,  but  it  appears  on  royalty  checks 
which  make  those  of  mof  of  the  Academicians 
look  like  sums  for  firf 'graders.  La  Prison  des 
Reves  (one  guess  is  as  good  as  another  why 
Emef 'Maurice  Tessier,  dit  Dekobra,  affixed 
this  particular  title  to  this  particular  book) 
deals  with  the  loves,  trials,  perils  and  even' 
tual  felicity  of  a  gallant  Sir  Galahad  of  a  British 
officer  and  the  equally  exemplary  daughter  of 
the  maharajah  of  Jahlpore,  all  this  virtue 
shining  the  more  brilliantly  because  it  is  set 
again^  a  black  background  of  villainy  and 
intrigue.  The  discriminating  reader  who  looks 
for  wit,  arti^ry,  real  emotion  or  plausible  plot 
will  be  disappointed,  but  he  will  find  some 
good  descriptive  passages.  This  printing  was 
the  90th  thousand. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus.  Passions  Ameri' 
caines  et  autres.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934.  12 

francs. — There  used  to  be  an  American  shoe' 
^ore  in  Paris  with  the  sign  “Only  American 
shoes  fit  American  feet.”  European  Tories 
dealing  with  America  are  no  doubt  edifying 
reading  for  Europeans,  but  even  European 
writers  who  have  seen  the  Yankee  on  his 
native  heath  rarely  get  much  deeper  than 
his  smooth  chin  and  his  rough  lingo.  A  writer 
like  Pierre  Benoit,  whose  books  are  tours  de 
force  and  not  much  else,  can  write  about  a 
Salt  Lake  City  Mormon  elder  almo^  as  effedt' 
ively  as  about  a  Bordeaux  notary;  but  the 
manner  of  Mme  Delarue'Mardrus  demands 
a  deeper  knowledge.  Her  We^ms  don’t 
click,  and  the  moment  she  is  back  hcxne  again 
(the  “et  autres”  of  her  title  covers  a  number 
of  French  sketches)  one  breathes  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Is  it  because  the  American  is  naive  and 
innocent  that  she  dilutes  the  mine'^ry  Le 
Filon  with  old'fashioned  and  improbable 
reward'of'virtue,  and  in  La  Vieille  au  Paradis, 
in  the  French  part  of  the  book,  returns  to 
penetrating  realism?  If  she  had  stayed  in 
America  a  little  longer,  she  might  have  dis' 
covered  that  the  candid  blue'cyed  cowboys 
of  Arizona  haven’t  left  the  Old  World  rou^ 
a  complete  monopoly  of  dangerous  complexity, 
after  all.— R.  T.  H. 
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•  Maiirice  Gauchcz.  Le  Baron  des  Robaux. 

Paris  and  Bruxelles,  ^itions  “Labor.” 

1933. — Pranks  that  recall  the  traditional 
Ulenspiegel,  poetry  of  life  in  the  foreA,  feU' 
dal  loyalty  and  idealism,  contrabandi^as, 
comic  peasants  and  bourgeois,  a  provincial 
noble  who,  like  his  ance^rs,  took  life  and  all 
its  vicissitudes  with  a  frolic  welcome, — this 
makes  for  vivacious  reading  and  leaves  a  good 
ta^e.  A  siAer  Aory  to  the  very  successful 
Rotmin  du  Grand  Veneur  (1930),  it  evokes  once 
more  the  Ardennes.  Gauchez  keeps  his  buoyant 
enthusiasm  and  optimism ;  he  seeks  and  offers  an 
escape  from  the  morbid  psychological  slough 
which  has  spread  so  largely  over  the  fair  realm 
of  fidtion.  Realism  there  is,  but  it  is  that  of  the 
open  air.  — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Rene  Gold^ein.  Prelude  d  I' Amour.  Pa' 

ris.  ^itions  Albert.  1934. — M.  Gold' 

ftein  takes  over  the  setting  of  A  Doll’s  House 
which  he  comph'cates  by  giving  his  heroine  a 
reciprocated  passion  for  a  friend  of  her  hus' 
band’s.  The  novel  begins  in  leisurely  fashion, 
gathers  momentum  rapidly  and  leaves  us  a  bit 
dumbfounded.  The  essential  adlion  takes  place 
in  a  single  day.  A  letter  from  the  lover  arrives 
in  the  morning  accouncing  his  arrival  that 
evening.  The  fudtuations  of  Marthe’s  de' 
termination  to  liberate  herself  are  portrayed 
in  telling  ^rokes.  Her  agitation  is  com' 
municated  to  her  husband,  hitherto  an  un' 
consciously  egoti^ic  scholar,  and  even  to 
their  fve'year-old  son.  Incidents  of  the  day 
lend  drama  to  the  heroine’s  subtle  examination 
of  her  situation:  she  is  di'ftindlly  aware  of  both 
conscious  and  sub'conscious  impulses  within 
her  and  she  is  resolved  to  arrive  at  a  clear  under' 
landing  of  herself.  The  book  is  an  amazingly 
bold  and  vivid  analysis  of  the  emotions  and 
refedtions  of  an  intelligent  woman  on  the  point 
of  breaking  with  a  comfortable  but  drab  pa^. 
The  whole  is  done  in  less  than  two  hundred 
pages. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Abel  Hermant.  Le  fils  des  Incas.  Paris. 

E.  Flammarion.  1933.  la  francs. — A 

wealthy  young  South  American  visits  London 
and  Paris  to  widen  his  knowledge  the  of  ways 
of  the  world,  and  matriculates  for  his  educa' 
tion  sentimentale  under  the  official  tutelage 
of  Mile  Marie'Magdelaine  de  Faberges,  forty, 
penniless,  intimate  friend  of  everybody  who 
is  anybody,  an  Abel  Hermant  mondaine  of 
pure^  ray  serene.  By  the  time  the  poor  boy 
has  arrived  at  the  convidtion  that  he  cannot 
live  a  moment  longer  in  the  suffocating  at' 


mosphere  of  the  Paris  “grand  monde”  anc 
has  fled  for  his  life,  we  have  had  a  thousanc 
paragraphs  of  Abel  Hermant’s  marvelous 
irony.  But  a  thousand  readable  paragraphs  do 
not  necessarily  make  a  readable  book. — R. 
T.  H. 

•  Bertha  Lask.  A  Travers  les  Ages.  Adaptc 

de  I’allemand.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  In' 

temationales.  1933.  12  francs. — A  series  of 
fanta^ic  tales  forming  a  pageant  of  hi^ory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  druggie. 
At  different  ^ges  of  human  hi^ory  the 
makers  and  the  slaves,  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed,  the  exploiters  and  the  downtrod' 
den  are  shown  to  believe  that  this  order  of 
things  had  been  ordained  by  the  Creator, 
until  a  revolt  breaks  out  and  flnds  followers 
who  determine  to  win  freedom.  Thus  Moses, 
Spartacus,  Thomas  Munzer,  Lenin,  Lieb' 
knecht  and  others  appear  to  lead  the  rebel' 
lious  masses  to  liberty. 

The  Tories  are  told  in  the  form  of  personal 
experiences  of  a  fifteen'year'old  boy  who, 
being  wounded,  has  attacks  of  delirium  during 
which  he  is  in  turn  an  Indian  in  Central 
America,  conquered  by  an  invading  tribe,  a 
young  Israelite  in  Egypt,  a  runaway  slave 
joining  the  Spartacus  army,  etc. 

A  book  of  frank  and  enthusiasm  propaganda 
for  the  benefit  of  youngSers  in  their  early 
’teens. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  J.  Malegue.  AuguSin,  ou  le  Maitre  eSl  Id. 

Paris.  ^itionsSpes.1933. 2  vols.  15  francs 

each. — An  “Entwicklungsroman” — in  860 
pages! — with  for  protagoniS  a  youth  bom 
and  Seeped  in  French  Catholicism,  who  fights 
his  way  through  scholaSic  doubt  to  a  death  in 
the  arms  of  the  Church.  The  author  has  a 
Sory'telling  gift,  but  is  quite  unable  to  resiS 
the  temptation  to  prolixity;  he  lacks  a  sense 
of  measure  and  balance;  all  incidents  are  of 
equal  importance  to  him.  The  book  would 
be  for  Sronger,  more  effeSive,  if  cut  in  half. 
It  is  not  dull;  there  are  a  number  of  moving 
passages;  it  is  simply  overpowering.  M.  Ma' 
legue  is  particularly  apt  at  scenes  of  family 
life. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Martet.  Le  Recif  de  Corail.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1933.  ly  francs. — This 

would  make  an  excellent  “movie,”  for  it  con' 
tains  all  the  types:  the  sea  captain  smuggling 
guns  to  Mexico  and  barely  escaping  from  the 
coa^  guard,  the  detective  catching  up  with 
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^is  man  at  each  Au^ralian  city,  and  the 
Wy^rious,  naive  Lilian  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
murderess  and  whose  near  death  in  a  plague 
touches  the  heart  of  her  captor.  The  ^tory 
contains  little  refledtion,  but  plenty  of  adlion. 
No  one  will  consider  it  great  literature. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Rococo.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1933.  15  francs. — We  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  author's  view  that  a  colledtion  of 
short  Tories  should  beA  be  built  around  one 
principal  subjedt  considered  from  a  different 
angle  in  each  case.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
need  to  deplore  M.  Morand's  momentary 
departure  from  the  latter  method,  since  the 
very  diversity  of  the  talcs  embodied  in  Rococo 
is  one  of  the  volume's  main  charms. 

La  Mart  du  Cygne,  the  odyssey  of  a  pupil 
of  the  Paris  Opera  ballet  school,  and  La  Sc' 
maine  de  Bath,  a  brilliant  satire  upon  a  South 
American  diplomat  during  the  world  war,  are 
easily  the  outAanding  gems  of  the  series. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Paul  Nizan.  Antoine  Bloye.  Paris.  Bernard 
Grasset.  1933. — Death  and  the  bourgeoi- 

sie  are  the  principal  themes  of  this  book  and 
its  milieu  is  the  railroad  world.  The  ^ory 
begins  with  the  funeral  preparations  juA  after 
the  death  of  the  hero.  Following  this  introduc' 
tion,  he  is  bom  and  goes  through  life  in 
chronological  order  to  its  end.  Child  of  a 
peasant  femily,  Antoine  Bloye,  engineer,  rises 
to  the  bourgeois  level,  by  dint  of  hard  work 
aided  by  a  good  intelligence,  and  through  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  rapid  expansion  of 
railroad  traffic  in  France  during  the  fffty 
years  juA  preceding  the  war.  A  French  Bab- 
bitt  (but  oh!  how  different),  he  realizes  late  in 
life  that  he  has  missed  w’hat  he  really  mo^ 
wants.  The  itory  is  admirably  told  and  the 
reader  finds  his  sympathy  held  throughout. — 
Irene  ?{ye.  Conne<fticut  College. 

•  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  Le  Maugre.  Prc' 
fjce  de  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Bruxelles. 

Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1933. — We  have 
recently  witnessed  the  resi^ance  by  the 
farmers  of  the  middle  we^  to  the  seizure  of 
their  land  by  mortgage  holders.  The  problem 
treated  here  is  a  simil  ar  one  and  the  book  should 
enjoy,  in  this  heyday  of  social  unreA,  the 
greater  success  as,  by  the  author's  own  ^ate' 
ment,  it  i.s  as  much  a  social  ^tudy  as  a  novel. 
Maeterlinck,  rereading  it  twenty  years  after 
its  first  publication,  finds  that  it  has  lost 
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nothing  of  its  charm.  Des  Ombiaux’  specialty 
is  legendary  lore;  here  he  finds  it  living  in  moSt 
dramatic  form  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  “maugre”  is  the  curse  on  land 
from  which  the  hereditary  occupants  have 
been  expelled  on  their  refusal  to  pay  the  higher 
rental  demanded  by  a  landlord.  Newcomers 
who  defy  these  traditional  rights  face  the  in- 
extinguishable  fury  of  the  peasants,  who  will 
Stop  at  nothing  to  vindicate  their  prerogatives. 
The  author’s  sympathy  is  so  marked  that  he 
has  been  accused  of  condoning  adls  of  violence. 
Such  a  charge  is  unfounded,  but  he  is  proud 
of  having  aided  by  his  work  certain  economic 
reforms.  The  Story,  quite  apart  from  its  social 
effedts,  is  admirably  told.  All  the  adtors,  and 
they  are  many,  hold  us  enthralled  for  they  are 
narrowly  observed  frern  life  and  spring  from 
the  soil  itself.  Lovers  of  regionaliStic  lore 
will  find  God’s  plenty  here,  with  no  suggestion 
of  the  magnifying  glass  which  the  author’s 
imagination  occasionally  thruSts  between  us 
and  his  creations.  Few  will  be  quick  to  deny 
Maeterlinck’s  suggestion  that  the  book  may 
well  be  a  masterpiece. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  D.'J.  D’Orbaix.  Le  Don  du  Maitre.  Bru' 
xelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1934. 

ly  francs. — Pubhc  interest  in  school  children 
is  always  a  sign  of  health  and  soundness.  Le 
Don  du  Maitre  is  enjoying  an  unusual  success 
in  Belgium.  It  is  filled  with  the  poetry  and  the 
prose,  the  joy,  humour  and  pathos  of  schoW 
tic  life,  portrayed  by  a  MagiSter  who  loves 
his  profession  and  his  charges.  He  writes  to 
recall  to  himself  and  to  them  the  happy  by' 
gone  days.  The  volume  begins  and  ends  with 
verse  dedicated  to  his  scholars.  Here  are  the 
closing  lines  which  sugge^  the  spirit  of  the 
whole : 

“Je  vous  ai  tons  aimes  au  deld  des  horaires, 
Dans  la  classe  o't  je  refte  seul  avec  Vorgueil 
De  ranimer  en  moi  vos  visages  scolaires, 

O  petits  enfants  morts  dont  je  suis  le  cercueiW' 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Q  Uege. 

•  Roger  Ransy.  La  Route  d'Acier.  Bruxeh 
les.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1934.  15 

francs. — Here  is  an  epic  subjedt — the  building 
of  a  great  African  railroad — again^  which 
is  projected  a  love^Aory,  insignificant  in  the 
number  of  pages  it  fills  but  vital  to  the  whole. 
The  two  themes  are  welded  together  with 
admirable  skill  for  the  achievement  of  a  signally 
original  situation.  Intereift,  concentrated  in  the 
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conquer  of  the  jungle  and  in  the  hardihood 
of  the  pioneers,  never  6ags.  The  ^teel  highway 
and  the  exotic  splendor  of  the  landscape  en- 
thrall  the  reader  no  less  than  the  engineers. 
The  blunt  hone^yand  hard'boiled  mentality 
of  the  latter  are  portrayed  with  humor  and 
sympathy  in  their  conversations  among  them' 
selves  and  in  their  rea<ftions  to  interference 
by  dvilian  authorities.  They  have  a  great 
dream  and  are  not  to  be  thwarted  by  piddling 
sentimentali^s  or  selfish  intriguers.  Hence  the 
enhanced  poignancy  of  the  passionate  drama 
which,  as  we  finally  learn,  sent  the  hero  to 
the  wilds  and  which  revives  to  exaeft  new 
energy  and  sacrifice.  Perspicacious  indeed  muit 
be  the  reader  who  can  guess  the  denouement 
before  the  author  chooses  to  throw  down  his 
cards,  yet  the  logic  of  his  play  is  unassailable. 
He  is  a  ma^er  of  plot  con^rudtion.  He  holds 
us  with  every  page,  without  ever  giving  the 
impression  of  sleight-of-hand  for  its  own  sake. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean-Michel  Renaitour.  Les  Debris  du 
Bonheur.  Lille.  Lc  Mercure  Universel. 
1933.  12  francs. — The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  thoughtful  person.  His  card  was  inserted 
between  the  pages  of  the  review  copy,  and 
on  the  fly-leaf  was  his  “cordial  hommage.” 
Merci,  Monsieur!  May  the  reviewer  in  return 
offer  his  felidtations  to  an  author  who  is  also 
Deputy  Mayor  of  Auxerre,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  winner,  with  the 
fir^  edition  of  this  very  book,  of  the  National 
Grand  Prize  in  Literature  for  1923.  It  was  then 
called  hionsieur  Scepticus.  Les  Debris  du  Bon- 
heur  is  not  exacftly  a  novel,  though  the  ^tory  is 
intere^ing  and,  at  the  end,  even  thrilling.  It 
is  a  proteA  again^  skepticism  which  juA  barely 
escapes  being  a  thesis.  One  can  understand  the 
winning  of  the  prize.  In  reading  the  book,  the 
poor  French  of  the  reviewer  recognized  its 
limitations  but  could  not  withhold  its  admira¬ 
tion.  With  the  arguments  of  the  skeptic  it  was 
a  little  different.  They  won  a  ^riking  vidtory 
without  deserving  it.  But  then  the  hero  was 
young.  He  could  not  be  expedted  to  make  a 
really  great  defense,  and  did  not.  There  is  a 
theological  error  in  reference  to  Perfedt  Contri¬ 
tion.  When  the  hero  finishes  his  retreat  at 
Mt.  St.  Bernard,  (it  is  Still  supposed  to  be 
going  on  while  new  editions  of  the  book 
appear),  a  convidtion  may  come  to  him  that, 
while  it  is  good  to  believe  in  something,  this 
life  of  ours  here  on  earth  is  not  a  very  satis- 
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fying  creed. — FratKis  Clement  Kelly.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

•  Maurice  RoStand.  La  femme  qui  etait  en 

lui.  Paris.  E.  Flammarion.  1933. 12  francs. 

— A  young  Frenchman  develops  feminine 
traits  to  such  a  degree  that  his  emotional  life 
is  seriously  complicated.  He  finally  calls  on  a 
Swiss  psychiatrist  for  aid,  and  is  relieved  of  his 
femininity.  But  in  the  course  of  time  his  path 
crosses  that  of  a  young  woman  who  turns  out 
to  be  “la  femme  qui  (avait  ete)  en  lui.“  He  very 
reasonably  disposes  of  an  impossible  situation 
by  shooting  the  young  lady  and  dying  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  at  her  side.  The  author  con¬ 
fesses  in  his  preface  that  certain  friends  of  his 
disapproved  of  his  publishing  the  book.  We 
thing  they  were  right,  not  because,  as  he 
quotes  them  as  urging,  the  theme  is  “atroce,” 
but  because  the  ^ory  is  the  ^till-bom  child  of 
a  serious  purpose  and  an  ill-governed  f^cy. 
Mrs.  Shelley’s  clumsy  Frankenstein  had  a 
great  idea  which  made  it  immortal,  but  the 
earned  author  of  L'Homme  que  j'ai  tue  seems 
this  time  to  have  had  no  clear  objedtive  and 
no  consiAent  plan. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Emilio  Salgari.  L'Esclave  de  Madagascar. 

Traduit  de  Titahen  par  la  comtesse  dc 

Gence.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933. 15  francs.— 
Emilio  Salgari  seems  to  please  his  public;  at 
lea^  this  French  publisher  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  does,  since  he  is  issuing 
several  of  the  Italian’s  novels  in  this  new 
“Belles  Aventures’’  series.  Salgari  writes  the 
good  old-fiishioned  sort  of  thriller  in  which  one 
deadly  peril  after  another  is  bravely  and  skil¬ 
fully  disposed  of,  like  a  ^ring  of  acrobats  doing 
the  “saut  perilleux’’  one  after  the  other  and 
trotting  off  each  time  none  the  worse  for  wear. 
This  one  deals  with  the  tribulations  and  final 
triumph  of  a  young  Malgash  chieftain,  Ma- 
junga,  for  whom  a  northwestern  port  of  the 
island  is  named. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Carlo  Suares.  La  Procession  enchatnee. 

Paris.  CJorrea.  1934. — A  highly  lyric, 

truly  poetic  Study,  in  novel  form,  of  insanity. 
M.  SuarM,  loosely  associated  with  the  seced- 
ing'SurrealiSt  Bifur  group,  the  chef  d’ecole  of 
which  is  M.  Ribemont-Dessaignes,  is,  as  might 
be  expedted,  an  esoteric,  with  leanings  to 
oriental  theosophy  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  social  revolution  on  the  other.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  Krishnamurti,  of  a  treatise 
on  metaphysics.  La  comedie  metaphysique,  and 
of  a  work  on  psychology.  La  comedie  psycholo 
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gique,  in  which  he  in  a  manner  endeavors  to 
reconcile  Marx  and  Krishnamurti,  by  building 
up  a  communi^ic  psychology  based  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  ego.  Traces  of  these  preoccu' 
pations  will  be  found  in  La  Procession  eiKhat' 
nee.  the  insane  hero’s  tragedy  (M.  Suarw 
might  not  term  it  such)  lying  in  the  dissolu' 
tion  and  absorption  of  his  mundane  personal' 
ity,  into  “eternity”  and  a  vague  cosmic  “per* 
fiime.” 

In  the  execution,  there  is  no  little  of  the 
Surreah’A  method;  the  tale  at  times  is  hke  a 
Dali  painting  or  a  Max  Em^t  engraving.  The 
vabdity  of  the  method  for  such  a  purpose  is 
perhaps  here  juAified;  the  authentic  relation 
between  Surrealism  and  insanity  is  graphically 
brought  out.  It  would  seem,  however,  a  bit  late 
to  be  doing  the  thing,  however  well  done  it 
may  be — and  it  is  well  done — in  the 
present  in^nce.  Such  a  doubt  well  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  concerned,  as 
M.  Suar^  undoubtedly  is,  with  “the  revolu' 
tion.”  Here  once  more  is  the  conflidt  of  Sur* 
reali^ic  esotericism  and  its  derivatives  with 
Marxian  materialism,  a  conflict  which  many 
of  the  young  Frenchmen  find  difficulty  in 
solving.  In  any  case,  the  book  is  redeemed 
by  its  fine  poetic  quality,  becoming  veritably 
incandescent  at  the  end. — Satnuel  Putnam. 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Noel  Vindry.  Le  FantSme  de  Midi.  Pa' 
ris.  Gallimard.  1934.  15  francs. — A  new 
resort  hotel  juA  out  of  Aix  on  the  road  to 
Marseilles  suffers  a  series  of  spectacular  roly 
beries  which  come  daily,  always  juA  as  the 
hotel  timepiece  is  ^riking  twelve  o'clock,  and 
to  be  more  specific,  at  the  exadt  moment  when 
the  hammer  hits  the  gong  for  the  sixth  time. 
Intere^ed  parties  have  spread  the  report  that 
the  place  is  haunted,  and  the  hotel  might  have 
suffered  financially  if  an  obh’ging  magi^rate 
who  chances  to  be  omniscient  had  not  un- 
masked  their  duph'city  and  interpreted  a  net' 
work  of  intrigue  as  perfectly  as  Stuart  Chase 
elucidates  our  present  econcmoic  imbrogbo. 
Fans  will  need  to  know  that  the  special  con' 
tribution  of  this  document  is  the  fadt  that  the 
my^rious  robberies,  although  they  occur  day 
after  day  at  the  same  moment,  are  due  in 
each  case  to  a  different  cause. — There  seems 
no  necessary  reason  why  a  detective  ^ry 
might  not  have  literary  charm  or  psychology 
ical  verisimihtude,  or  both.  Neither  is  there 
any  necessary  reason  why  a  Congo  negro  might 


not  in  a  particular  instance  havered  hair. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Nory  Zette.  La  Montee  vers  la  Vie. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique. 
193a. — Much  psychology  about  nothing! 
That  is  the  impression  left  by  Nory  Zette’s 
novel  as  by  many  others  in  this  heyday  of 
neuraAhenia.  In  an  Avant'Propos  the  author 
speaks  of  a^ral  influence,  prenatal  impressions, 
heredity,  environment.  .  .  Montes  pariun' 
tur.  .  .  But  there  is  nothing  really  remarkable 
in  the  experience  of  this  adolescent,  although 
he  tries  desperately  to  make  himself  look  like 
a  philosopher  in  his  efforts  to  analyze  “cette 
lutte  de  I’individu  et  de  ses  ‘moi’.”  .  .  .}iasci' 
tur  ridiculus  mus. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

AAA 

The  January'March  number  of  Intematuy 
nale  Literatur  (German  edition  of  a  four-lan' 
guage  revolutionary  journal  published  in 
Moscow)  contains  among  other  intere^ing 
items  three  articles  on  Ludwig  Renn,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  “Grosse  und  Verfall 
des  Expressionismus”  by  Georg  Lukacs. 

In  the  Revue  Gennale  (Paris)  for  May  15th, 
M.  Hubert  Colleye,  discussing  the  que^ion. 
Was  Maurice  BarrM  a  Chri^ian?  concludes 
that  the  brilliant  rhetorician  passed  from  dil' 
letantism  to  nationalism  without  ever  having 
found  the  way  of  the  Cross.  The  article  is 
another  of  the  many  examples  of  Orthodoxy’s 
^iffening  resi^nce  to  the  menace  of  national' 
i^  “spirituality”  in  Europe.  Rumors  are  *ill 
current  that  the  Holy  See  is  about  to  issue  a 
formal  cpndemnation  of  die  Hitlerites. 

Contemporary  American  writers  whose 
names  seem  to  he  beA  known  in  Cuba,  at  the 
momqnt*  are  Sinclair  Lewis,  Waldo  Frank, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  John  Ekis  Passos,  and 
now  William  Faulkner,  whose  Sanctuary  has 
been  published  in  Spanish  at  Havana. 

The  illu^rious  Cuban  writer,  Enrique  J. 
Varona,  who  died  recently,  has  been  the  sub' 
jedt  of  numerous  articles  in  the  Hispanic' Amer' 
ican  press. 

The  fir&  number  of  a  new  &iglish  review. 
The  European  Quarterly,  edited  by  Edwin 
Muir  and  Janko  Lavrin,  includes  a  short  ftory 
by  Ramon  del  Valle  Inclan,  an  article  on  Seigei 
Essenin  (A  Study  in  the  Literature  of  Revolu' 
tionary  Russia)  by  Mr.  Lavrin,  a  long  poem 
of  Otokar  Brezina,  translated  from  the  Czech, 
and  a  “sketch”  entitled  Firit  Sorrow,  by  the 
late  Franz  Kafka. 
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•  Ludwig  Paneth.  Seelen  ohne  Kompass. 

Nervenkrankheiten  und  psychische  StO' 

rungen  als  Lebensprobleme  des  modemen 
Menachen.  Berlin.  Wegweiser'Verbg.  1933. 
— ^The  Volks  verband  der  Biicherfreunde  offers 
its  members  serious  scientific  works  as  well  as 
books  of  cultural  value  and  books  which 
furnish  wholesome  amusement.  This  ^tudy  of 
nervous  ailments  and  their  mental  treatment, 
by  a  psychoanaly^  who  is  also  a  champion  of 
psychosynthesis — a  Freudian,  in  his  opinion, 
is  much  like  a  physician  who  would  e^blish 
the  character  of  a  disease  by  diagnosis  and  then 
go  off  and  leave  the  patient  to  die  of  his  ail¬ 
ment — has  profitable  se(^tions  on  a  hundred 
manife^tions  of  (the  phrase  is  ^riking  and 
timely)  “seelische  Arbeitslosigkeit.”  Such 
books  of  necessity  deal  in  general  terms,  but 
this  one  is  disappointingly  bare  of  concrete 
illu^rations  of  what  psychoanalysis  completed 
by'  psychosynthesis  has  accomplished  in 
particular  cases. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Rudolf  Kircher.  Im  Land  der  Wider' 
spruche.  Frankfurt  a.-M.  Societats-Ver- 

lag.  1933, — ^This  author  is  well  known  for  his 
excellent  books  on  England,  English  cu^oms 
and  poh'tics.  He  is  a  South-German  rooted 
in  old  and  truly  democratic  traditions.  In 
this  little  book  he  looks  with  a  benevolent 
but  critical  eye  on  the  nationali^ic  trans¬ 
formation  of  his  country.  He  makes  clear  what 
tensions  are  to  be  harmonized  if  a  national  uni¬ 
fication  of  Germany  is  to  succeed.  In  a  very 
concrete  and  picturesque  manner  he  sets  forth 
the  differences  in  temper  and  landscape,  in  his¬ 
torical,  religious  and  political  traditions  and 
conditions,  that  divide  Central  Europe.  The 
value  of  the  well-written  and  pensive  little 
bcx>k  lies  in  its  kind  and  contemplative  love  of 
nature  and  of  man. — Gustave  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Fritz  Schonpflug.  Das  Methodenproblem 
in  der  Einzelwirtschaftslehre.  Stuttgart 

C.  E.  Poeschel.  1933. — A  critical  analysis  of 
the  econonu’c  sy^ems  of  seven  leading  Twen¬ 
tieth  century  German  economic:  Schar, 
Dietrich,  Nicklisch,  Schmalenbach,  Leitncr, 
Schmidt,  and  Rieger.  The  author  sees  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  writings,  a  ccmtinuing  improve¬ 
ment  in  clearness  of  vision  and  of  skill  in  the 
handling  of  their  tcwls. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  economics  have 
not  spoken  authoritatively  for  many  years. 
Jc^n  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bates  Clark,  and  the 
group  of  writers  that  composed  the  Au^rian 
Sch(X)l,  spoke  with  a  finality  that  is  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  twentieth  century.  Studies  in 
methodology,  the  subject  of  this  book,  show 
the  logical  difficulties  into  which  writers  fall 
when  they  attempt  to  con^trucft  econcxmc 
sy^ems  on  the  old  authoritative  premises.  It 
is  not  that  the  later  economists  lack  ability; 
one  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the  close 
reasonings  of  these  seven  writers.  Rather, 
the  difficulty  mu^  be  that  the  new  conditions 
do  not  fit  into  the  old  apparatus. — Frederic^ 
L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  Ja^row.  Weltgeschichte  in  einem  Band. 

Berlin.  Ulbtein.  193a. — An  up-to-date 

handbook  in  which  Ja^row  has  utilized  to  the 
fulled  his  wide  experience  as  a  bibliographer. 
Unlike  other  world  hbtories,  this  book  is  not 
a  mere  compilation;  it  is  original,  and  its 
method  is  ^ridlly  scientific.  It  is  hard  to  dis¬ 
cover  subjediive  ^tements,  and  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  author  is  ntanifeAed  only  by  bis 
dwelling  at  greater  length  on  certain  phases  or 
charaders  of  his  dory.  There  is  probably  no 
other  work  of  the  kind  that  is  so  well-balanced. 
Europe  and  the  later  centuries  are  not  over¬ 
emphasized,  the  oriental  empires  get  their  due 
share,  and  modem  hidory  is  not  allowed  to 
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*eal  the  show.  This  work  can  be  recommended 
to  everyone  who  desires  an  impartial  account 
free  from  pragmatism,  whether  or  not  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  detailed  research  work 
of  the  laA  eighty  years.  It  is  simply  written, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  reference  book  even  by 
beginners. — Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice  In^i' 
tutc. 

•  H.  Prehn  von  Dewitz.  Marie  Antoinette, 

Kdnigin  von  Frankjreich.  Braunschweig. 

Georg  We^ermann.  (No  date),  a.85  marks. 
—This  is  a  fourth  edition  of  a  gracefully 
written  and  sympathetic  ^udy  of  Marie  An' 
toinette,  6r^  published  apparently  in  1913. 
Based  chiefly  on  correspondence  and  memoirs, 
it  follows  the  conventional  pattern,  dressing 
the  queen’s  early  marriage,  her  husband's 
ncgleA,  and  the  dissolute  companions  who 
surrounded  her  at  the  lax  French  court.  Half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  artificial  life  which 
centred  about  the  Petit  Trianon,  “a  shep' 
herd’s  idyl  in  which  the  wolf  was  lacking.” 
In  the  second  half  the  wolf  appears  in  the 
guise  of  a  hungry  and  bloodthir^y  mob  herd' 
ing  the  queen  implacably  towards  the  scaffold. 

The  larger  implications  of  the  French 
Revolution  find  no  place  in  a  treatment  which 
over'simplifies  causes  and  condenses  results 
to  make  a  more  effective  tragedy.  The  ^ge, 
whether  palace  or  prison,  is  always  narrow, 
and  the  queen  is  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  result 
is  a  birring  and  authentic  portrait  again^  a 
background  di^orted  and  out  of  focus. — 
Geoffrey  Bruun.  New  York  University. 

•  Maria  Waser.  Begegnung  am  Abend. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags '  An^talt. 

1933.  6.75  marks. — The  well  known  Swiss 
author  here  writes  a  biography  of  Con^ntin 
von  Monakov,  the  famous  brain  anatomi^t  in 
Zurich,  whom  she  met  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
For  those  who  know  Maria  Waser  already, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  renurk  that  this  book  is 
written  with  the  greater  love  and  a  certain 
sentimental  exuberance  charadleriAic  of  alj 
her  books.  Her  hero,  a  Russian  Swiss,  is  a  great 
scienti^  whose  originality  and  feir  reaching 
pioneer  work  in  the  exploration  of  the  brain 
succeeds  in  making  clear  to  the  layman. 
And  she  is  equally  successful  in  portraying  a 
vaA  soul  and  powerful  persoiulity.On  the  other 
hand,  hero  worship  is  usually  uncritical  and 
Maria  Waser  makes  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
She  does  not  make  it  clear  to  us,  why  brain' 
physiology  has  become  to  her  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  And  Manokov  himself  becomes 


a  “schwarmender  Naturforscher,”  to  speak 
with  Kant, when  he  leaves  his  specialty  and 
interprets  philosophical,  psychological  and 
religious  things  into  his  cells  and  secretions, 
which  no  one  can  observe  there  who  preserves 
a  sober  and  Kantian  consciousness  of  limits. 
His  irritation  againA  Kant  seems  to  me  very 
well  founded. — GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Im  Kampf  um  den  Berg.  Spannende  Berg' 
erlebnisse.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1934. 

— This  book  may  be  called  an  anthology  of 
mountain  climbing  since  it  contains  essays  by 
sixteen  different  men  on  their  experiences 
while  climbing  various  peaks  in  Europe  and 
we^ern  Asia.  In  reading  these  accounts  of 
adventure  one  realizes  that  the  technique  of 
mountain  climbing  varies  in  different  regions. 
The  perpetually  fog'enveloped  snow'clad 
slope  presents  an  entirely  different  problem 
from  that  of  the  sunny  icC'encruAed  peak 
and  that  again  from  the  sheer  rock  walls 
encountered  at  certain  ^ges  in  the  ascent  of 
some  of  the  mountains.  Mo^  of  the  material 
is  narrative,  but  one  finds  occasionally  true 
gems  of  description  of  Alpine  scenery.  The 
eight  reprodu(ftions  from  photographs  assi^ 
in  enabling  one  to  sense  the  lure  of  the  moun' 
tains  and  to  under^nd  why  a  man  would  risk 
his  life  in  attempting  to  attain  their  summits. 
— C.  W.  Thomthwaite.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Hans  Krieg.  Tagiuxrete.  Tierbilder  aus 
Sudamerika.  Miinchen.  Josef  Kosel 

Friedrich  Pu^t.  1933. — The  author  is 
director  of  the  zoological  cclledtions  of  all 
Bavaria.  He  is  a  scienti^  of  note,  yet  he  has 
the  gift,  not  too  common  among  scholars,  of 
writing  amusing  and  in^rudtive  ^ries,  in  a 
popular  vein,  of  his  experiences  as  a  colledtor 
of  live  animals  in  the  Grand  Chaco  and  in 
Paraguay  in  particular.  The  article  talent  of 
the  author  is  shown  by  his  original  sketches 
from  nature  which  decorate  the  book.  The 
reader  may  learn  much  about  the  geography 
and  fauna  of  a  region  but  rarely  visited  by 
civilized  man.  One  is  also  given  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  the  Indians,  with  their  super^itions 
and  primitive  psychology.  The  author’s  powers 
of  vivid  and  colorful  description  are  unusual. 
A  little  book  to  amuse,  entertain  and  in^rueft. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Richard  Konigswald.  Geschichte  der  Er' 
\enntniSlheorie.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Dunn' 
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haupt.  1933.  7  marks. — In  two  hundred  pages 
the  hi^ry  of  epi^emology  is  told  from  Thales 
to  Heidegger.  This  man's  art  of  concentration 
and  penetration  is  extraordinary.  His  book 
reads  almo^  like  a  sy^matic  development  by 
means  of  “hi^rical”  illuAration.  Especially 
in  Greek  philosophy  he  tells  us  less  what  the 
philosophers  acftually  have  said  than  what  they 
might  have  said  or  should  have  said,  had  they 
underwood  their  own  intentions  in  terms  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  His 
^ndpcint  is  that  of  a  critical  Neo-Kantian 
Platonism.  His  account  of  the  contemporary 
“exiAcntial”  philosophies  consi^  mo^ly  of 
que^ions  diretfted  at  them,  very  pertinent 
que^ions  and  as  simulating  as  everything 
else  in  this  book.  But  while  he  even  draws  in 
Oriental  mythologies  and  gives  considerable 
space  to  obscure  scholaSics,  English  philosophy 
for  him  ends  with  Hume  and  American  phi' 
lososphy  apparently  never  has  exiSed.  — Gus' 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Carl  Krismayr.  Die  psychologisch 
nachweisbare  Grenze  des  Menschenver' 

itandes.  Wien.  Published  by  the  author.  1933. 
6  marks. — Why  has  philosophy  for  twenty' 
five  hundred  years  been  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
fa<acMy  answer  to  the  queSions  of  mankind? 
Because  philosophers  did  not  Sudy  man 
physiologically  and  psychologically,  according 
to  this  author.  He  discusses  the  human  brain 
and  nervous  sy^«m  and  the  physiological  basis 
of  the  five  senses  with  the  limitations  imposed 
by  their  physical  nature.  There  follows  a  phys- 
iological  interpretation  of  the  human  thought 
processes,  association  of  ideas,  sensation,  will 
and  purpose,  space  and  time,  cause  and  efiedt, 
particular  and  generalized  concepts.  He  derives 
the  ideas  of  space  and  time  from  comparison 
of  sensations  of  touch.  He  concludes  with  a 
plea  for  a  greater  apph'cation  of  the  results  of 
the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology  in 
the  treatment  of  all  problems  of  philosophy. — 
P.  G.  Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Conrad  Guenther.  J^latur  als  Offeu' 
barung.  Eine  Quelle  deutschen  Chri^n- 

turns.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1933.  a.40  and 
3.20  marks. — Dr.  Guenther  is  a  scienti^  who 
depbres  the  frequent  tendency  of  scienti^ 
to  ^p  with  the  material  and  who  sees  in 
every  adtivity  of  nature  a  manife^tion  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  In  this  little 
volume  he  reminds  the  reader  how  frequently 
the  Bible  mentions  animals,  plants  and  natural 
phenomena,  how  often  Church  leaders  in  all 
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ages  have  done  the  same;  then,  under  such 
chapter  headings  as  Die  Schonheit,  Die  Ord' 
nung.  Das  Leiden,  Die  Vergdnglichl^eit,  he  dc- 
lights  the  reader  with  the  richer  and  moft 
varied  nature  lore.  His  handling  of  the  peculiar* 
ly  profound  and  wholesome  German  love  of 
nature  could  be  profitably  compared  with 
Count  Sforza’s  discussion  of  the  same  subjcd 
in  this  number  of  Boof{s  Abroad.  And  in  this 
connedtion,  one  mu^  admit  that  Professw 
Guenther  leaves  the  foreign  reader  with  a  ' 
feeling  that  he  is  not  quite  free  to  drink  at  the 
“Quelle  deutschen  Chri^ntums,” — much  aa  , 
a  German  reader  might  feel  if  old  William  Paley  * 
had  labeled  his  celebrated  work,  which  had  a 
similar  purpose  to  this  one,  Eindences  of  (Eng*  1 
lish)  Chri^ianity. — Otherwise,  a  frscinating  \ 
and  profitable  book. — R.T.H.  : 

•  Adolf  Keller.  Von  GeiilundLiebe.  Gotha. 

Leopold  Klotz.  1933. — The  energetic  \ 

General  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  In^itute 
of  the  Stockholm  World  Church  Conferena  > 
is  an  important  Swiss  theologian  (he  holds  a  [ 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Zurich),  [ 
but  he  is  much  more.  He  is  a  world-travelcr,  ! 
a  charming  writer,  and  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
Bool{s  Abroad  has  reviewed  other  thoughtful  i 
and  fine-spirited  volumes  of  his,  and  we  have 
this  time  a  series  of  meditations  evoked  by  i 
his  contadts  in  various  regions — Mt.  Sinai;  | 
Jerusalem;  Calvin’s  Church  in  Geneva  (of  | 
which  he  was  pa^or  for  five  years);  Montreat,  i 
North  Carolina,  where  the  kindly  Swiss  met  , 
our  wild-eyed  fundamentali^  prophets;  Ox*  > 
ford; Athens; Rome; Sweden.  .  .Everywhere  < 
Pa^r  Keller  brings  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  j 
helpfulness,  and  everywhere  he  meets  expe*  ' 
riences  that  ^rengthen  his  hope  for  the  race.  . 
His  friend  Archbishop  Soderblom,  in  discussing  | 
another  of  his  books,  spoke  of  its  “Wirklich*  | 
keit,  Feinsinnigkeit,  Beobachtungen  eines  • 
warmen  Herzens  und.  .  .  reife  chri^liche  ; 
Lebensweisheit.”  There  is  in  this  comment  | 
more  than  the  complaisance  of  a  friendly  ccl*  ’ 
league. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Die  Burgerliche  | 

Gemeinschaftsf(ultur  der  vierziger  Jahre.  | 

Er^er  Teil:  Lyri^  und  Roman.  (Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  Entwich}ungsreihen.  Reihe  Auf\ldrung, 
Bd.  y.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15 
marks. — ^These  two  neat  and  handy  volume* 
in  the  cu^omary  careful  and  pleasing  typog* 
raphy  represent  two  additions  to  the  well 
known  colledtion:  Deutsche  Liter atur,  Samm' 
lung  literarischer  Kunil  und  Kulturdenlpndler. 
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The  very  title  indicates  to  the  initiated  that 
the  material  they  contain  is  offered  under 
ftriAly  modem  aspedts  of  research  and  Welt' 
anschauung.  This  same  title  forces  me  to  re' 
peat  what  I  said  in  a  previous  review,  viz., 
that  the  editors  so  hr  as  practical  purposes 
are  concerned  are  not  very  fortunate  in  the 
naming  and  designating  of  the  individual 
volumes  of  their  colledlion.  Surely,  anyone  not 
intimately  femiliar  with  the  colledtion  will  be 
at  a  loss  as  to  which  “vierziger  Jahre”  are  really 
meant,  inasmuch  as  the  critic  can  not  be  found 
at  fault,  if  he  speaks  of  “Gemeinschaftskul' 
tur”  of  the  same  period  of  the  eighteenth 
and  to  a  certain  degree  even  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  course  a  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  convinces  the  reader  that  he  is  intro' 
duced  to  that  intere^ing  decade  of  the  seven' 
teenth  century,  when  the  “Bremer  Beitrager” 
expressed  in  their  poetic  produdtions  that 
sentiment  of  life  and  living  which  the  editor 
interprets  in  his  two  very  comprehensive  and 
thorough  introductions  as  “biirgerliche  Gc' 
meinschaftskultur.”  To  sub^ntiate  his  thesis 
he  offers  in  the  fir^  volume  lyrics  from  Gellert, 
Schlegel,  Cramer,  Lichtwer,  Uz,  Hagedom, 
etc.  and  in  conclusion  a  reprint  of  Gellert’s 
novel  Das  Leben  der  Schivedischen  Grdfin  von 
G."  which  has  heretofore  found  little  atten' 
tion  as  a  very  signiBcant  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  its  period.  In  the  second  volume 
we  6nd  Johann  Elias  Schlegel’s  tragedy 
Canut,  Frau  Gottsched’s  comedy  Das  TeSta' 
ment,  Theodor  Johann  Qui^torp’s  comedy 
Der  Hypochondrift  and  Gellert’s  comedy  Die 
zdrtlichen  Schweftem,  four  happy  seledions, 
betokening  in  many  ways  very  ^rikingly  the 
spirit  of  this  preclassical  age,  all  four  now 
almoA  indispensable  material  for  the  student 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  — Adolf  Busse. 
Hunter  College. 

•  Albert  Daur.  Der  Weg  zur  Dichtung. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933. — The 
aim  of  this  book  is  the  ae^etic  education  of 
the  layman,  who  is  to  acquire  through  it  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  poetic  in  literature. 
The  author  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
by  raising  into  consciousness  certain  auditory, 
visual,  or  motor  impressions,  or  other  more 
complicated  ae^hetic  sensations  which  his 
reader  may  or  may  not  have  had.  For  this 
purpose  he  picks  the  raisins  from  new  and  old 
cakes  and  shows  him  how  good  they  ta^ 
and  how  carefully  they  are  placed  by  the 
poetic  baker.  “Mit  den  letzten  Versen 
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klingt  die.  Ode  aus,”  an  old  teacher  of  mine 
terminated  his  glowing  appreciation  of  one 
of  Horace’s  poems.  Daur’s  book  is  not  quite 
as  bad,  and  in  the  multitude  of  observations 
he  makes  there  are  naturally  some  good  ones. 
But  that  a  work  of  art  is  an  organic  unity  and 
that  scholars  especially  during  the  la^  25 
years  have  labored  to  prove  this  from  the 
hi^rical,  the  philosophic,  the  ^tyliAic,  the 
metrical,  and  a  dozen  other  Endpoints  has 
apparently  not  dawned  upon  him,  although 
he  himself  quotes  from  Fauil: 

Unteilbar  ift  die  Schdnhei(;  der  sie  ganz  besass, 
ZerSlort  sie  lieber,  fiuchend  jedem  Teilbesitz. 

The  index,  by  the  way,  carefully  li^  all  the 
spots  from  which  the  raisins  are  picked  so 
that  the  conscientious  reader  may  put  them 
back  if  he  has  any  compundtions. — Emil  Peise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Dr.  Willi  Fleming.  Oratorium  und  Feil' 
spiel.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic^lungS' 
reihen,  Reihe  Barocl{dranta,  Bd.  6.)  Leipzig.  Rc' 
clam.  1933. 7.50, 9  and  15  marks. — The  present 
volume  concludes  the  series  Baroc}{drama  with' 
in  the  frame  of  this  successful  adventure  of 
the  Reclam  publishers.  The  seledtions  of  “Ora' 
torien”  and  “Feitspiele”  offer  charadteriitic 
examples  of  these  literary  species  which  are  on 
the  lx)rder'line  of  poetry  and  music.  Johann 
Klaj’s  Geburt  Jesu  Chrifti  in  four  adts,  Erd' 
mann  Neumeiiter’s  Kantate  for  the  24th 
Sunday  after  the  Fea^  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Christian  Reuter’s  Passions'Gedanl^en,  and 
B.  H.  Brockes’  Sterbender  Jesus  represent  the 
“Oratorium”;  Emit  Sta pel’s  Irenaromachia  in 
three  adts  and  a  three'adt  “Singe'  und  Freuden' 
spiel”  entitled  Die  Wittef(inden  exemplify  very 
draitically  the  typical  Baroque'“Feitspiel.” 
The  hi^orical  introdudtions  are  rather  difficult 
reading  because  of  their  indefinite  termino' 
logy.  The  author,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding 
volumes,  paints  a  background  of  baroque' 
drama  which  is  altogether  too  sketchy  to 
provide  a  thorough  understanding  and  appre' 
ciation  of  the  spiritual  forces  that  underly  the 
specific  literary  Style  of  this  remarkable  epoch. 
The  reader  will  have  to  turn  to  Gunther 
Muller’s  more  congenial  publications  to  gain 
more  adequate  information.  What  is  true  of 
all  the  creations  of  the  Baroque'epoch,  holds 
even  more  true  of  Baroque'drama:  it  is  hr' 
theA  removed  from  any  I’art  pour  I’art  theory. 
Its  appreciation,  therefore,  must  be  based  upon 
a  genuine  reah'zation  of  the  interrelation  of 
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metaphysics  and  the  Fine  Arts,  a  realization 
and  conviction  which  is  uppenno^  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baroque  arti^  and  poet.  The  queen  of 
sciences  is  Theology,  and  the  head  of  sciences 
is  Philosophy.  Baroque  signifies  the  laA  gi' 
gantic  effort  to  base  We^m  civilization  on 
the  all-embracing  validity  of  firA  principles 
and  on  the  priority  of  the  all-pervading  Logos. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hans  Naumann.  Die  deutsche  Dichtung 
der  Gegenwart.  Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzler. 

1933.  y  marks. — This  work,  now  in  its  sixth 
edition  and  revised  to  meet  present  demands 
in  the  German  Reich,  has  repeatedly  received 
fevorable  mention  in  these  columns.  The  au¬ 
thor  feels  that  the  motto  he  selected  from 
Rilke,  “Man  fiihlt  den  Glanz  von  einer  neuen 
Scitc,  auf  der  noch  alles  werden  kann,“  is  now 
more  than  ever  juAified  on  the  title  page.  A 
splendid  introductory  essay  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  idealism  of  a  high  order  to  flourish 
in  present-day  Germany.  The  work  is  not 
marred  by  anti-Semitism,  unju^ifiable  na¬ 
tionalism,  racial  arrogance.  To  be  sure  the 
revision  has  taken  place  from  the  viewpoint 
of  1933,  but  all  important  voices  of  the  la^ 
fifty  years  are  given  a  hearing,  objectively  and 
conscientiously.  The  three  parts  of  the  work 
are,  as  formerly.  Das  neue  Schauspiel,  Der  neue 
Roman,  Die  neue  Lyril{,  each  title  ending: 
im  neuen  Reich.  A  new  enthusiasm  and  a  new 
feeling  of  responsibility  seem  to  animate  the 
author.  He  makes  new  demands  upon  himself 
and  upon  creative  authorship  as  well.  The 
following  quotation  is  charaCteri^ic  of  the 
better  side  of  the  new  era:  “Wir  wollen.  .  . 
den  verantwortlichen  deutschen  Dichter.  .  .  . 
der  seine  Werke  mit  Forderungen  aktiviert, 
. . .  .der  in  die  Z>eit  geht  und  eingreift,  der  sein 
Volk  erzieht,  der  uns  richtet,  der  uns  Gesetze 
gibt,  dem  Dichten  ein  Amt  i<t,  der  sich  zum 
Boten  des  Herm  aufwirft  und  der  das  leben- 
dige  Gewissen  unseres  Staates,  unserer  Nation, 
des  heiligen  deutschen  Reiches  i^t.” —  W.  A. 
W. 

•  Dr.  Hans  Naumann  und  Dr  Hans 
Steinger,  Hrsgr.  Hartmann  von  Aue. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl(lungsreihen, 
Reihe,  Hofische  Dichtung,  a)  Hofische  Epil(, 
Bd.  3).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15 
marks. — The  neat  little  volume  containing 
Hartmann’s  two  great  epics  promises  well 
for  the  eventual  success  of  the  new  series.  It 
is  intere^ing  to  note,  that  of  the  total  of  about 
250  volumes,  almost  60  are  to  be  devoted  to 


the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fourteen 
of  which  are  to  deal  with  court  poetry  alone. 
For  the  present  volume  Hans  Naumann  wrote 
about  20  pages  of  introductory  material  deal¬ 
ing  with  Hartmann’s  personality,  his  life,  and 
work,  somewhat  briefly  but  adequately.  The 
relationship  between  the  writing  of  the 
German  poet  and  that  of  Chretien  de  Troyes 
is  discussed  and  illu^rated  by  a  few  well- 
chosen  examples.  Hartmann’s  significance  for 
the  literature  and  civilization  of  his  time  is  also 
indicated,  and  a  short  li^  of  recent  publica¬ 
tions  on  this  topic  is  added. 

The  text  of  Erec  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Haupt  and  Bech,  but  the  appendix  to  the  epic 
offers  the  variants,  including  those  disclosed 
by  recent  research.  The  critical  edition  of  this 
part  was  also  done  by  Naumann,  while  I- 
wein  was  edited  by  Steinger.  Its  text  uses 
the  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Henrici,  but 
again  offers  the  work  of  modem  philologi^ 
and  gives  a  li^  of  variants. — On  the  whole, 
this  volume  not  only  represents  one  of  the 
be^  editions  of  the  two  epics  available  at 
present,  but  also  is  made  attractive  by  good 
printing  and  a  clear  organization  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. — A.  E.  Sof{oI.  Stanford  University. 

•  Gottfried  Weber.  Wolfram  von  Eschen' 
bach.  Frankfurt  a.-M.  Die^erweg.  1930. 

11.60  marks. — ^This  is  the  fir^t  volume  of  a 
great  work  on  the  poet  of  Parzival.  It  deals 
with  the  subject-matter,  whose  long  and 
ramified  hi.‘5tory  and  gradual  elaboration  is 
carefully  traced  and  with  the  language  and 
poetic  form  of  its  final  German  version.  The 
author  sees  in  Wolfram’s  ^yle  a  synthesis  of 
Germanic  and  Romanic  principles  of  diction 
and  of  ^tyle.  This  is  the  manife^ation  of  a 
cultural  and  philosophical  synthesis  between 
Germanic  values  and  Chri^ian  tradition. 
Again^  S.  Singer,  Weber  defends  the  original¬ 
ity  of  the  poet  and  his  relative  independence 
of  his  French  sources.  A  second  volume 
was  promised  to  develop  his  cultural  and 
philosophical  significance.  This  review  was 
poAponed  (the  fir^  volume  appeared  1930) 
in  waiting  for  the  second  volume  that  was  to 
appear  subsequently. — Gtiilau  Mueller.  Urn- 
versify  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Ehrhart-Dachau.  Das  grune  Jahr. 
Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1932.  4.80  marks. 

— A  book  for  hunters,  fishermen,  and  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  author 
lets  nature  fight  its  druggie  again^  the  ele¬ 
ments;  his  ^tyle  is  simple,  his  language  un- 
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adorned  and  very  expressive. — J.  Breiten' 
hucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Richard  Wilhelm.  Der  Menech  und  das 
Sein.  Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs.  1931.  6 

marks. — Richard  Wilhelm  was  one  of  the 
fir^  European  authorities  on  Chinese  culture. 
He  has  translated  a  series  of  Chinese  classics 
into  German  and  in  his  long  sojourn  in  China, 
fir^  as  missionary  and  later  as  “Kulturatta^ 
che”  of  the  German  embassy  he  has  thoroughly 
merged  himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  EaA.  The 
present  volume  contains  a  series  of  essays  and 
addresses  on  EaAern  and  We^em  civilization. 
They  were  published  in  different  magazines 
and  special  publications.  They  now  are  cob 
leded  and  published  in  his  memory  and  are 
headed  by  his  pidure.  They  are  unequal  in 
weight  and  value,  but  on  the  whole  present 
one  of  the  mod  remarkable  attempts  to  show 
the  compatibility  of  the  poetic  and  mythical 
Chinese  ways  of  thinking  with  some  of  the 
bed  traditions  in  German  religion,  philosophy 
and  poetry. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  Benno  von  Mechow.  Vorsommer. 

Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1934. — Georg 

Britting  Das  treue  Eheweib.  Ibid.  1934. — I 
turned  back  to  the  title  page  several  times 
while  reading  Mechow's  novel  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  not  meant  for  young 
girls  in  their  teens,  early  teens  I  should  say. 
And  only  after  I  had  plowed  through  it  I 
found  on  the  back  flap  of  the  wrapper:  “Wie 
auf  den  schonden  aller  alten  Weihnachtsbild' 
der — Ursula,  unsagbar  fein  gemalt,  ein  Mad- 
chengeschbpf.  .  .  und  Thomas.  .  .  den  wir 
ebenso  lieben  miissen.  .  .”  which  does  sound 
like  “Gartenlaube”  and  “Konfirmationstisch.” 
“Love  of  God  and  His  creation”  is  quite  the 
popular  thing  in  Germany  now  and  abounds 
in  publishers’  announcements  (I  wonder 
whether  they  often  snicker  in  their  sleeves) 
but  it  isn't  enough  for  a  good  dory. 

Britting’s  short  and  pithy  tales,  in  con' 
trad,  are  full  of  adtion  and  in  their  terseness 
sometimes  almod  overwhelming.  For  the 
author  seems  to  be  unmoved  by  the  fate  of 
his  charadiers.  Relentlessly  he  has  them  fub 
fill  their  fate,  but  he  is  convincing  and  has  the 
gift  of  the  dory  teller. — £md  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Henry  Benrath.  Die  Mutter  der  Weisheit. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags  '  Andalt. 
^933-  3-75  and  5.25  marks. — The  “Mother 
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of  Wisdom”  is  a  rooming'house  lady  in  a 
German  university  town,  void  of  any  feeh'ng 
for  the  so'called  finer  things  of  life,  but  abun' 
dantly  equipped  with  that  shrewd  sagacity 
of  the  uneducated  who  obtain  their  mental 
training  from  the  exigencies  of  life  and  from 
keen  observation  of  what  goes  on  about  them. 
Her  dar  roomer  is  a  dudent  of  considerable 
culture  and  such  means  that  he  can  rent  not 
only  one,  but  three  of  her  rooms.  Coming 
from  an  extended  dudy  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
settles  down  for  one  year — significantly  the 
year  1912 — to  obtain  his  Dodtor’s  degree. 
Through  the  glitter  and  gleam  of  dudent  life 
and  academic  exclusiveness  he  begins  to  discern 
a  certain  shallowness  of  pride,  a  lack  of  real 
purposefulness  of  scientific  research  and  an 
unwarranted  snobbishness  in  the  university 
community.  His  affability  secures  for  him  a 
recognized  place  in  the  dudent  world  and  his 
social  danding  gives  him  an  entree  into  the 
social  town'and'gown  life  of  the  city.  Of  both 
circles  the  author  presents  a  hod  of  intcred' 
ing,  sometimes  even  fa.scinating  types.  They 
discuss  a  multitude  of  those  topics  that  were 
dear  to  prewar  German  intelledtual  society. 
Thus  we  observe  from  the  perspedtive  of  our 
own  days  the  shortcomings  of  an  era  which 
we  like  to  hold  responsible  for  the  woes  of 
our  generation.  All  these  sometimes  unpleas' 
and  observations  are  made  palatable  by  a  lucid 
presentation  and  a  polished,  rich  and  ex' 
pressive  dyle. — Adolf  Busse.  Hunter  College. 

•  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Land  der  Vub 
l^ane.  Berlin.  Wegweiserverlag.  1929. — 

This  is  a  perfedt  lovc'dory,  with  plenty  of 
suspense  from  the  fird  to  the  lad  page,  on  a 
grandiose  and  dramatic  background  of  Central 
American  nature.  Volcanoes,  physical  as  well 
as  political,  swift  events  and  many  intercding 
charadters  and  circumdances,  told  with  a 
careful,  cultivated  dyle,  give  the  impression 
of  a  classic  achievement.  The  author  is  a 
well  known  representative  of  the  “Nordic 
renaissance”  and  is  at  present  the  head  of 
the  Nazi  organization  of  German  writers. 
The  novel  is  very  attradtively  bound,  as  is 
cudomary  with  this  publisher.  It  is  a  reprint, 
although  this  is  not  made  known. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Broch.  Die  unhel^annte  Grosse. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1933.  4.80  marks. — I  am 

dill  uncertain,  after  reading  this  book,  what  the 
“unknown  quantity”  indicated  in  the  title 
really  is.  The  dory  centers  in  the  Hieck  family. 
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and  particularly  in  Richard,  a  ^udent  of 
mathematics  and  agronomy,  with  whose 
engagement  to  one  of  his  indent  assi^nts 
the  book  ccMnes  to  an  end.  Other  members  of 
the  femily  are  Rudolf,  who  has  gone  to  South 
Amenca  and  disappeared;  Emilie,  who  has 
joined  the  demi-monde;  Suzanne,  who  becomes 
something  like  a  nun  without  entering  any 
convent;  Otto,  adolescent,  who  takes  his 
own  life  in  despair;  and,  laA  but  not  lea^, 
the  widowed  mother  of  them  all,  who  has 
some  sort  of  motherly-erotic  affair  with  Otto’s 
schoolmate.  Individual  scenes  are  well  done, 
and  one  feels  an  expert  hand  back  of  it  all; 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  any  very 
great  intere^  in  the  persons  or  their  problems. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

•  Max  Dauthendey.  Rauhmenschen.  New 

Edition.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1933. 

3.60  marks. — ^The  reprinting  of  Dauthen- 
dey’s  gorgeous  tale  of  passion,  adventure 
and  horror  in  Brittany,  America  and  Mexico 
is  an  event  which  calls  for  a  line  of  reminder. 
It  is  not  true  that  Dauthendey  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  only  for  his  poems.  He  was  a  noveliA 
of  narrative  as  well  as  pi(ftorial  power,  and 
Rauhmenschen^  fanta^ic  and  foolish  if  you 
choose,  is  grippingly  real  for  all  its  excesses. 
When  he  informs  the  reader  that  one  of  his 
heromes  “hattc  die  eine  Schulter  hochgczogen 
und  den  Kopf  darauf  gelegt,  als  lehnte  sie  sich 
an  einen  fremden  Menschen,”  one  reader  at 
lea^,  finding  himself  unable  to  repeat  this 
extraordinary  ge^ure,  is  moved  not  to  in¬ 
credulity  and  impatience,  but  to  admiration 
of  Dauthendey 's  superior  resources,  physical, 
imaginative,  emotional.  When  the  great 
imagi^  died  in  Java,  in  1918,  the  brilliant 
landscape  of  that  island  grew  several  shades 
duller.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Hanne  Fischer.  Die  grosse  Landftrasse. 

Strassburg.  Heitz.  1933. — The  central 

figure  of  this  novel  rises  from  the  vagabond 
life  of  a  ^rolling  player  to  world-wide  re¬ 
nown  as  an  adtor.  During  this  process,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  become  a  dissipated  cynic  of 
whose  early  Aruggle  for  a  deeper  under- 
ftanding  of  Life  nothing  remains  but  an  occa¬ 
sional  sense  of  the  shallowness  of  his  own 
experience.  The  counter-theme  of  a  more 
(M^nically  rooted  bourgeois  life  is  weakened 
by  the  author's  emphasis  upon  the  decadence 
of  the  lower  middle  class.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
intensity  and  the  undeniable  value  of  its 


theme,  this  novel  lacks  the  fulness  and  con¬ 
creteness  of  life  and  the  clarity  of  thought  and 
^rudture  charadteri^ic  of  works  of  art. — F.  W. 
Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Otto  Flake.  Hortense  oder  Die  RucJ{l(ehr 
nach  Baden'Baden.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer. 

1933* — The  faded  blue  of  the  cover  of  this 
novel — Hortensia  (hydrangea)  color — is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  its  whole  atmosphere.  Although  there 
is  love  and  passion  in  it, — in  fadt  it  is  the  ^ory 
of  the  love  affairs  of  a  woman  of  the  world 
who  by  a  small  margin  escapes  from  being  a 
woman  of  the  half-world — the  tone  is  sub¬ 
dued  and  tempered  by  a  sweet  sadness.  For 
luck  seems  to  be  againA  Hortense,  and  eludes 
her  each  time  she  believes  she  has  it  by  the 
forelock.  The  background  is  the  hi^ory  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  almost  more 
than  background,  for  it  shapes  the  course 
of  events  and  lends  color  to  the  charadter 
of  the  individuals  toward  whom  our  attention 
is  diredted. 

The  book  is  convalescent  reading,  intere^ing 
but  not  exciting;  one  can  go  to  sleep  over  it 
and  drop  it,  then  pick  it  up  again  to  see  what 
comes  next  and  to  enjoy  the  sure  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  the  author. — EmSl  Feise.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Uiuversity. 

•  Anton  Gabele.  Talisman.  Regensburg. 

G.  J.  Manz.  1932.  1.50  marks. — Gabele’s  ; 

new  book  consi^  of  a  series  of  sketches  dc-  | 
pidting  his  childhood  days  spent  in  a  little 
Swabian  village.  So  simple  and  charming  is  j 
his  ^yle,  so  truly  German  his  love  for  his  \ 
homeland,  that  one  welcomes  this  new  gem  ' 
of  “Heimatkun^t”  as  refreshing  reading.  The  j 
entire  volume  refledts  the  contentment  and 
geniality  of  the  Swabian  people  who  love  i 
their  “Alp”  and  who  are  real  “LebenskiinA- 
ler.” — J.  ^eitenbucher.  Miami  University.  j 

•  Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Die  Eidbriider.  Miin-  ' 
chen.  Langen-Muller.  1934.  4.80  marb. 

— This  is  an  early  novel  of  ^e  great  poet  of 
Iceland,  who  has  given  shape  to  the  sagas  and  | 
to  the  peculiar  life  and  genius  of  his  island. 
Other  works  have  already  been  translated, 
and  to  those  who  know  these  earlier  worb  j 
the  author's  progress  will  be  evident.  In  this  | 
volume,  which  treats  of  the  fir^  settlement  of  \ 
Iceland,  there  are  many  powerful  and  objedtive 
pidtures  of  the  old  Nordic  life  and  culture,  but 
there  are  also  modem  psychological  types  and 
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feelings  projedted  on  to  this  background. — 
— CuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dorett  Hanhart.  Die  gldseme  Wand.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1933. 
—Dorett  Hanhart  is  a  young  Swiss  woman 
who  has  written  two  novels,  Das  spate  Schiff 
and  Die  gldseme  Wand,  and  a  short  Aory  eri' 
titled  Dug.  This  novel  is  the  ^ory  of  two 
young  men  and  a  woman  who  are  awakening 
to  the  acceptance  of  their  fate.  Two  youths, 
Robert  and  Win,  meet  and  become  friends  and 
separate  again  because  of  their  love  for  Sybil 
Heim.  Win  is  a  bewildered,  solitary  and  help' 
less  young  man,  the  product  of  an  unwise 
education.  A  wall  of  glass  keeps  him  from 
true  and  lading  social  contadt  and  love.  His 
friendship  for  Robert  cannot  free  him,  and 
his  love  for  Sybil  only  for  a  few  happy  hours. 
Then  he  devotes  himself  to  literary  work, 
endeavoring  to  clarify  the  riddle  of  his  life;  he 
loses  Sybil,  who  in  despair  becomes  the  vidtim 
of  an  accident.  Robert  ^ill  loving  Sybil  as 
dearly  as  before  becomes  the  seer  and  shows 
Win  that  man's  path  is  predefined  and  that 
an  underfanding  of  the  meaning  of  life  leads 
to  the  fullef  realization  of  one's  capacities. 

The  novel  is  well  written  and  very  dram^ 
atic;  the  author's  language  is  clear  and  beauti' 
fill.  Contemplations  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
book,  but  never  tire.  The  novel  farts  with 
ease,  gradually  gains  momentum  and  warmth. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  worthwhile  book,  much 
more  mature  than  Das  spate  Schiff,  and  is  full 
of  promise. — H.  M.  Bosshard.  Clark  Univer* 
sity. 

•  Marie'Luise  Kaschnitz.  Liebe  beginnt. 

Berlin.  Bruno  Cassirer.  1933. — ^The 
thought 'processes  of  the  race  have  no  doubt 
always  been  endlessly  complex,  subtle  and 
elusive,  but  an  examination  of  literary  nat' 
rative  from  Homer  to  Marcel  Prouf  would 
show  feirly  regular  widening  of  the  territory 
of  consciousness  which  the  poet  is  able  to 
lay  open  in  some  degree  to  his  readers.  It  is 
as  if  ingenious  scientif  s  were  perfedting  one 
after  another  new  optical  inf  ruments  which 
more  and  more  enlarged  our  field  of  vision, 
so  that  the  things  which  we  see  dimly  and 
only  half'knowingly  about  the  rims  of  our 
spedtacles  were  brought  more  and  more  prom' 
incntly  into  the  field  of  our  conscious  atten' 
tion.  But  to  carry  the  figure  a  f  ep  further, 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  has  been  acquired 
at  the  cof  of  considerable  blurring  every' 
where.  One  reads  a  novel  like  Marie'Luise 


Kaschnitz’s  Liebe  beginnt  with  absorption, 
respedt,  sympathy,  with  frange  yearnings  and 
quef  ionings,  and  one  puts  the  book  aside 
profoundly  touched  but  painfully  bewildered. 
It  is  the  spiritual  diary  of  a  young  wexnan 
who  spends  a  few  weeks  in  the  South — pre* 
sumably  in  Italy,  but  the  external  world  is 
completely  negledted  except  as  it  afiFedts  two 
lives — with  her  scholat'Iover.  The  two, 
both  high'f  rung,  tuned  to  different  keys,  are 
in  frequent  collision  over  many  matters,  mar' 
riage,  parenthood,  art,  nature,  the  elementary 
conditions  of  the  good  life,  but  are  brought 
closer  together  at  laf  by  a  near'tragedy  which 
makes  clear  to  each  of  them  how  necessary 
each  is  to  the  other;  for  this  troubled  ultra- 
modem  confession  is  neither  cynical  nor  de¬ 
spairing.  The  language,  the  descriptions,  the 
psychology,  are  skilful  and  powerful.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  profound  and  delicate  work  ran 
successfully  in  a  daily  newspaper.  Peri)aps 
Mr.  Hearf  would  be  interefed  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  rights. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Letzte  Reife.  J^eue  Polge.  Novellen  von 
Robert  Faesi,  Alfred  Huggenberger,  de¬ 
cile  Lauber,  Cecile  Ines  Loos,  Hugo  Marti, 
Hans  Albrecht  Moser,  Emanuel  Stickelberger. 
Zurich.  Fiissli.  1934.  6  francs. — Letzte  Reife 
again  brings  seven  novellen  by  as  many  Swiss 
writers,  but  they  are  not  the  seven  whose 
fories  made  up  laf  year's  anthology.  All  of 
them,  however,  have  achieved  a  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  Swiss  letters  and  deserve  to  be 
better  known  abroad.  The  fine  art  of  the 
novelle  as  dif  inguished  from  the  merely  en¬ 
tertaining  short  fory  is  exemplified  here. 
Devotees  of  the  latter  may  find  some  of  the 
present  fories  little  to  their  tafe,  but  lovers 
of  the  Kunf -novelle  will  enjoy  mof  of  them. 
There  is  plenty  of  Swiss  realism,  myfery, 
seriousness,  the  deeper  and  sometimes  tragic 
romance  of  troubled  souls — but  not  a  hint 
about  troubled  European  politics. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Heinz  Liepmann.  Das  Vaterland.  Ams¬ 
terdam.  Van  Kampen  6^  Zoon.  New 

York.  Van  Riemsdyck.  1933.  $2.50. — ^This 
is  something  in  between  a  novel  and  a  pamph¬ 
let.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Jews  murdered  in 
Hitler's  Germany.  The  autfror  swears  in  the 
prefiice  that  all  the  fadts  are  true.  And  so 
he  conjures  up  a  nightmare  and  a  hell  of 
bmtality,  worse  than  the  worf  criminal 
moving  picture.  Now,  all  this  may  be  as  he 
describes  it.  But  his  book  is  on  the  same  level 
as  his  Nazis,  since  it  is  deliberately  and  abso- 
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lutely  unfair  in  pidturing  his  enemies  as 
nothing  but  devils.  Had  he  published  the 
fadls  he  knew  as  such,  without  pretending 
to  encompass  with  them  the  whole  of  na- 
tional'sociali^ic  Germany,  it  would  have 
been  good  and  useful.  As  it  ^nds  it  is  poison. 
It  has  been  translated  and  published  under 
the  hissing  title:  Murder — Made  in  Germany. 
GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Louis  Hans  Lorenz.  Die  Abenteuer  des 

Hc>m  von  Tross.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1933. 

4.80  marks. — Herr  von  Tross  is  a  captain  in 
the  Prussian  army  and  a  member  of  its  general 
^ff.  The  war  of  1866  is  over.  He  is  Lappily 
married  and  materially  welhto^do.  To  advance 
in  his  military  career  is  his  only  ambition  and 
to  keep  in  training  for  this  advancement  his 
sole  occupation.  The  revolution  in  Paraguay 
he  thinks  will  offer  a  suitable  held  of  experi' 
mentation.  It  does  that  and  a  great  deal  more, 
for  he  experiences  an  adventure  of  such 
magnitude  and  filled  with  such  disillusion, 
suffering  and  privation,  that  no  one  is  more 
a^onished  at  his  return  than  he  himself.  He  is 
satisfied  to  ree^blish  himself  in  his  family  and 
in  bis  career  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1870  offers  prospedts  of  more  sulv 
ftantial  glory.  All  this  is  told  in  a  charmingly 
entertaining  way,  with  many  scintillating 
incidents  and  discussions  among  men  and 
women  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  said  and  done 
in  the  ^ry  that  might  arouse  proteA  and 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  reader;  even  ^yle 
and  language  offer  no  broadsides  for  objedtions. 
— A.  Basse.  Hunter  College. 

•  Heinrich  Luhmann.  Das  hungrige  Leben. 

Leipzig.  L.  Staackmann.  1933. — ^To  save 

him  from  the  fate  of  his  father,  an  arti^  who 
died  in  despair  and  drunkenness,  an  eccentric 
country  dodtor  brings  up  his  nephew  with 
almoA  brutal  severity.  How  this  youth,  ne¬ 
glected  both  materially  and  sentimentally, 
is  made  tolerable  by  the  extreme  and  heroic 
devotion  of  an  unhappy  friend  and  rewarded 
by  the  love  of  his  wife  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
medical  profession  is  the  theme  of  this  novel. 
In  spite  of  some  lyrical  transgressions,  the 
book  is  written  in  an  agreeable  ^yle. — F.  W. 
Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Johann  Rabcner.  Verurteilt  zum  Leben. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. — In  this  monu¬ 
mental  novel  of  over  600  pages  is  presented 
a  picture  of  pcD^-war  Berlin.  It  deals  with  a 
young  arti*,  Fedor  Federhahn  by  name,  son 
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of  an  army  officer  who  fell  in  the  war;  his 
mother  Beate;  his  wife  Mariascha;  her  father — 
a  speculator  on  the  Berlin  and  Am^erdam 
bourses — and  a  ho^  of  others.  Relentless  fate 
pursues  the  life  of  the  principal  character  from 
the  date  of  his  birth.  The  picture  of  his  parents 
continually  bickering  and  fighting,  his  sensitive 
soul  as  a  youth  and  ^udent,  his  ince^uous 
relations  with  his  mother,  his  marriage  with 
a  Jewess  and  the  final  culmination  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  his 
suicide  in  which  his  wife  joined  him — all  this 
leaves  one  with  a  decidedly  unpleasant  taAe 
in  the  mouth.  Hardly  to  be  recommended  to 
the  sensitive  reader. — £.  Trenlpier.  New  York. 

•  Elizabeth  van  Randenborgh.  ?{eu  ward 
mein  Tageweri{.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag. 

1933.  3.80  marks. — Although  this  ^ory  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  merely  the  reminiscences  of  a 
weary  old  country  woman  written  for  the 
benefit  of  her  favorite  granddaughter,  it  is 
really  more  and  better  than  that.  For  the 
memoirs  of  grandmother  Amrei  are  intertwined 
with  fetching  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the 
cu^ms  and  the  quaint  interiors  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  land  about  the  middle  of  the  laA 
century,  as  well  as  cf  the  changes  it  under¬ 
went  after  the  revolution  of  ’48.  The  narra¬ 
tive  waxes  more  edifying  but  less  captivating 
when  Amrei  goes  in  for  religion,  biblical  quota¬ 
tions  and  a  faintly  pious  smugness.  — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Gu^v  Regler.  Der  verlorcne  Sohn. 
AmAerdam.  Querido  Verlag.  (New  York, 

van  Riemsdyck.)  1933.  $2.75. — This  unusual 
novel  takes  up  the  old,  old  ^ry  of  the 
druggie  of  a  militant  modem  atheism  and 
socialism  or  humanitarianism  again^  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Clerical  Southern  France,  in  its  colonies 
and  especially  in  Avignon,  former  seat  of  the  | 
Popes.  The  hero  is  a  disciple  of  monks  who  | 
gradually  sees  through  all  the  wordly  devices  j 
of  the  church  and  its  miracles,  suffers  under  ; 
its  discipline  and  makes  revenge  his  life's  work. 
He  takes  up  the  fight  with  his  enemies’  own 
weapons,  appears  to  the  people  as  a  saint 
working  miracles  at  the  moment  he  is  dealing 
his  mo^  de^rudtive  and  debunking  blows,  his 
miracles  become  real  and  he  receives  the  ^ig- 
mata,  while  he  is  murdered.  The  intention  of 
the  author  probably  is  to  say  that  an  athei^ic, 
humanitarian  socialism  today  is  the  real  heir 
of  the  Chri^ian  religion. — Gudav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Wilhelm  von  Schramm.  Die  roten  Tage. 

Roman  aus  der  Miinchner  Ratezeit. 
Miinchen.  Kosel  und  Pu^t. — A  little  of  the 
historical  background,  a  little  love,  two  heroes 
and  two  heroines,  a  little  immorality  of  the 
“Reds”,  and  a  h'ttle  bravery  of  the  “Whites,” 
and  the  Story  is  complete.  Unfortunately  the 
author  has  not  enough  red  in  his  blood  nor 
enough  white  in  his  head  to  alleviate  the  dull' 
ness  of  it. — Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni' 
versity. 


•  Juliana  von  Stockhausen.  Eine  Stunde  vor 
Tag.  Leipzig.  L.  Staackmann.  1933. — An 

hour  before  dawn — of  a  new  Austria.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  shattered  empire,  an  Austrian 
nobleman  and  his  wife  seek  to  shape  a  new 
life,  and  to  do  their  part  in  the  building  up  of 
a  new  Austria.  Neither  the  hope  for  a  revival 
of  the  Hapsburg  realm,  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  old  aristocracy,  nor  the 
fascism  of  Prince  Starhemberg's  Heimwehr 
movement  seems  to  them  a  satisfactory  guide 
on  the  new  road.  To  the  former  officer  and 
member  of  an  old  family,  only  a  philosophy 
which  is  at  once  national  and  social  offiers  a 
hopeful  basis  for  the  recon^ruction  of  his 
fatherland  Only  NationahSociahsm,  he  be' 
lieves,  will  preserve  the  hi^oric  mission  of 
this  ancient  German  outpoSt.  To  carry  out  his 
views,  he  not  only  helps  the  National' 
Socialists  in  Austria,  but  even  leaves  his 
aristocratic  circle  to  Start  a  new  existence  as  a 
peasant,  close  to  the  soil  and  to  the  people. — 
His  wife,  an  artist  with  a  longing  for  richness 
of  experience  and  the  comfort  of  wealth,  tries, 
for  a  while,  to  go  her  own  way,  but  after  a 
period  of  Stress  and  temptation,  6nally  finds 
her  way  back  to  him. 

The  Story  is  well  written,  even  if  not  always 
convincing.  In  the  h'ght  of  recent  develop' 
ments  in  Austria,  it  merits  special  attention. — 
A.  E.  Sol^ol.  Stanford  University. 

•  Stijn  Streuvels.  Letzte  T^acht.  (“Die 
Kleine  Biicherei”).  Miinchen.  Langen- 

Muller.  1933.  Translated  from  the  Flemish 
by  Hermine  Schmulling. — Stijn  Streuvels,  the 
Flemish  paStry  cook  turned  writer,  is  no 
subtilizing  super-aeSthete.  He  goes  Straight  to 
his  goal  by  the  simplest  and  broadest  route. 
Life,  it  is  true,  is  much  less  simple,  but  if  books 
mirrored  life  they  would  have  little  reason 
for  being.  In  this  long  short'Story  a  lonely  old 
couple  who  are  deserted  by  their  children  and 
eventually  plundered  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
are  thus,  in  the  last  days  of  their  long  lives. 
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punished  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  youth. 
The  punishment  punishes  the  reader  as  well, 
for  he  has  known  them  well  only  in  their 
pathetic  old  age.  And  by  this  suffering  the 
old  couple  and  the  reader  are  in  a  measure 
purified. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Clara  Viebig.  Insel  der  Hoffnung.  Stutt' 
gart  und  Berlin.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 

Stalt.  1933. — Motivation  never  was  Clara 
Viebig’s  Strong  suit,  nor  is  her  psychology 
always  convincing.  The  hero  of  tWs  ^ry 
with  his  typical  father'son  conflidt  of  the 
naturalistic  era  and  his  John  the  Dreamer’s 
fate  seems  to  me  to  belcxig  rather  to  the 
generation  of  the  nineties  than  to  that  of  after 
war  times,  and  the  ending  with  patriotic  feel' 
ings  at  the  PoUsh  border  is  not  much  more 
than  a  rubber  Stamp.  But  Clara  Viebig  Still 
knows  the  art  of  building  a  plot  that  holds 
even  a  hardboiled  reviewer’s  interest,  from 
the  fir.<a  to  the  last  chapter.  The  Story  of  Hog 
Island  and  its  adventures  is  Stark  reality  and 
one  wonders  where  she  may  have  gathered 
the  information  which  enabled  her  to  write 
such  a  vivid  and  virile  account. — Emit  Feise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Adalbert  Welte.  Das  dunl^Ie  Erhe.  Miin' 
chen.  Kosel  und  PuStet.  1933. — The 

Story  is  of  a  young  farmer,  Hannes,  who  is 
drawn  into  sexual  union  almo^  againSt  his 
will,  and  thus  loses  the  chance  of  marrying 
the  girl  whom  Fe  could  really  love.  Regina, 
his  natural  mate,  grieves  and  dies  of  tuber' 
culosis;  Hannes  marries  Berta,  whose  sultry 
passion  had  first  attradted  and.  then  repelled 
him.  In  the  end  he  achieves  something  like 
happiness  with  her  and  his  child.  The  “dark 
inheritance”  is  apparently  to  blame  for  his 
aberration.  The  conciliatory  close  of  the  Story 
seemed  to  me  inadequately  motivated;  and  in 
general  I  felt  the  author  was  not  wholly 
successful  in  trying  to  suggest  those  undercur' 
rents  of  thought  and  feeling  that  so  often  in' 
fluence  our  lives. — Bayard  Morgan.  Uni' 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Josef  Winckler.  Der  Groszschieber.  Bet' 
lin.  Brunnen'Verlag.  1933.  5  marks. — 

Josef  Winckler  is  one  of  the  mo^  fascinating 
novelists  of  present  day  Germany.  He  at' 
tradted  general  attention  first  with  his  roh 
licking  Schelmenroman  Der  tolle  Bamberg. 
In  the  same  genre  belong  Em  Kdnig  in  Weil- 
falen  and  Dodlor  Eisenbart.  Himself  a  “Sohn 
der  roten  Erde,”  he  describes  the  We^falian 
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miL'eu  of  his  childhood  in  Pumpernickel,  Men' 
schen  und  Geschichten  um  Haus  T^iydahl. 

Of  the  more  recent  novels,  Dcr  Groszschieb' 
er,  too,  may  be  classified  with  the  fir^  men' 
tioned  three  novels,  only  it  is  painted  more 
“grau  in  grau"  than  they.  Its  chief  adtor  has 
no  redeeming  features  like  Graf  Bombcrg, 
Konig  Immer  Lu^ik  or  Dodlor  Eisenbart. 
He  also  lacks  their  sardonic  humor,  only  his 
flapper  daughter  Amynthas,  vulgo  Finchen, 
occasionally  adls  like  a  close  relative  of  der 
tolle  Bomberg. 

The  locale  of  this  Aory  is  the  Rhineland, 
but  not  the  familiar  Rhineland  of  song  and 
legend,  populated  by  an  easy'going  and  pleas' 
ure'loving  race,  the  one  which  mo^  of  us  hold 
in  fond  memory.  It  is  a  quite  different  Rhine' 
land  which  has  passed  through  the  nerve' 
racking  times  of  the  war,  of  ^rvation,  of  oc' 
cupation  by  foreign  armies,  of  inflation,  im' 
poverishment  and  civil  war. 

In  a  typical  small  town  between  Bonn  and 
Coblenz,  called  Rheinwerth,  the  paradise,  in 
by  gone  times,  of  wealthy  “Rentiers,”  retired 
government  officials  and  army  officers,  a  model 
town  of  culture  and  tranquil  life,  this  catas' 
trophal  transformation  is  brought  home  to  the 
reader  moA  vividly.  The  former  owners  of 
elegant  villas  now  are  frequently  living  over 
their  garages  or  in  their  servants’  quarters 
trying  to  sell  their  palatial  residences  as  well 
as  their  co&ly  furniture  and  art  treasures  in 
order  to  keep  from  Irving;  depression  pre¬ 
vails  in  business;  the  Kurga^  are  few  in 
number,  the  hotels  and  pensions  empty;  and 
how  the  entire  atmosphere  has  changed;  tugs 
with  long  h'nes  of  barges  are  pushing  up  and 
down  the  beautiful  river  unceasingly  filling 
the  air  with  clouds  of  black  smoke;  heavy 
freight  trains  are  thundering  pa^  day  and  night 
adding  their  quota  of  smoke,  and  the  high' 
ways  are  ah've  with  innumerable  noisy  motor 
trucks. 

Hie  ftory  unfolds  itself  again^  this  back' 
ground  of  decay  and  despair.  A  former  KriegS' 
schieber,  a  selfmade  “captain  of  indu^ry”  of 
recent  vintage  and  unsavory  antecedents,  in 
que^  of  a  fiishion'villa,  appears  in  the  town 
and  acquires  a  large  e^te  with  palatial 
buildings,  a  magnificent  park,  and  an  extensive 
farming  e.<ltablishment.  He  is  acclaimed  as  a 
savior  by  the  citizens,  poses  as  a  philanthropic, 
patron  of  art  and  up'tO'date  agriculturiC — 
(the  classical  model  of  a  “Protz”) — ^and  after 
getting  the  town  officials  and  even  those 
higher  up  and  the  prominent  citizens,  clubs. 


trade  unions,  even  the  church,  into  his  power, 
he  uses  this  power  to  increase  his  wealth  and 
his  possessions  by  all  sorts  of  dishoneC 
methods. 

Fortunately,  such  Crudtures  are  built  of 
fragile  material,  and  the  collapse — witness 
Kreuger,  Insull  and  many  others — is  only  a 
queCion  cf  time.  In  this  case,  too,  it  takes 
place  at  laC  with  inexorable  force  and  rough' 
ness. 

Tragic,  comic,  and  burlesque  features  arc 
combined  in  this  Cory  to  form  a  variegated 
and  palatable  menu.  WinckIcr’s  language  is 
vivid  and  flexible  and  rich  in  suitable  phrases 
conforming  with  the  changing  moods  of  the 
narrative. — Carl  Osthaus.  Indiana  University. 

•  Erwin  WittCock.  Bruder,  nimm  die  Bru' 
der  mit.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1934. 

4.80  and  6  marks. — An  undercurrent  of 
proteC  againC  the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
expropriations  of  German  minorities  in 
Transylvania  by  local  Rumanian  bigwigs  is 
perceptible  throughout  the  narrative.  In  fer' 
vent  language,  even  if  it  does  occasionally  wax 
topheavy  with  legal  phraseology,  the  author 
presents  the  racial,  political  and  cultural 
problems  of  the  old  “Saxon”  settlers  rather 
than  a  closely  knit  Cory.  An  element  of  high 
comedy  is  supplied  by  a  couple  of  minor  char 
acCers  in  or  out  of  jail  who  are  inCrumental  j 
in  emphasizing  the  somewhat  sh'pshod  methods  | 
of  Rumanian  penal  inCitutions. — Germaine  | 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  EmC  Zahn.  Die  guten  Kameraden.  AOS'  j 
wahl  und  Nachwort  von  Wilhelm  FronC'  j 

mann.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'AnCalt  ! 
1933.  2.80  marks. — ^These  ten  “Erzahlungcn  > 
fiir  die  Jugend”  have  in  moC  cases  children 
for  their  central  charadters,  and  they  all  breathe 
that  almoC  over'CameC  spirit  which  is  char- 
adteriCic  of  EmC  2^n.  &vcral  of  them  are 
frightful  tragedies  which  American  educators 
might  have  hesitated  to  include  in  a  juvenile 
colledtion,  and  at  leaC  one,  Der  Herr  und  der 
Hund,  recounts  a  grewsome  happening  un' 
relieved  by  any  sort  of  brightness  or  even  by  [ 
an  obvious  moral  lesson.  Der  Ring  is  another  | 
cmel  sketch,  but  its  purpose  is  evident.  In  moC 
of  the  others  there  is  heroism,  devotion,  and  t 
spiritual  uplift.  The  moC  completely  satis'  | 
fying  are  the  quieteC  ones,  Es  lacht  die  Maus  ; 
(in  spite  of  its  touch  of  priggishness)  and  Heim' 
kehr.  Back  of  all  of  them  is  the  noble  Swiss  land' 
scape,  which,  for  its  part,  is  always  entirely 
credible  and  natural,  ^hn  can  evoke  a  snow' 
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^rm  or  an  accident  in  the  mountains  so 
powerfully  as  to  make  your  heart  beating. 
-R.  T.  H. 

•  Heinrich  Zcrkaulen.  Die  heimliche  Fur' 
Stin.  Freiburg.  Herder  ^  Co.  1933.  $1.25. 

— The  secret  princess  is  the  beautiful  Philipine 
Welser,  who  was  clande^inely  married  to 
Archduke  Ferdinand  and  later  recognized 
by  his  father.  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Around 
these  two  the  femily  Welser  and  the  city  of 
Augsburg  with  its  painters,  its  religious  and 
social  problems,  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
author,  but  only  a  life  of  souls  and  their 
druggies  is  given,  lyrically,  sometimes  rhap' 
sodically,  with  great  beauty  it  mu^  be  con' 
ceded.  Yet  one  asks  whether  the  money  of 
the  Welsers,  the  politics  of  the  house  of  naps' 
burg,  the  great  and  terrible  reality  of  the  times 
should  not  enter  into  this  soul  life  and  whether 
the  turmoil  of  passions,  the  confused  clash  of 
fadions,  and  the  drife  of  the  contending 
churches  would  not  be  more  gripping  than 
the  somewhat  too  removed  serenity  of  these 
controlled  and  conscious  souls.  They  6nd  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time,  and  painter, 
banker,  and  despot  seem  to  work  in  under' 
landing  harmony  for  Germany  and  the  world. 

Zerkaulen  was  bom  in  189a  and  went 
through  the  War  on  the  Eadem  Front.  One 
would  conclude  from  the  comparison  of  his 
life  and  his  work  that  poets  are  bom  and  not 
made. — Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Ludwig  Ziemendorf.  Arietta.  Die  Ge' 
schichte  einer  Kindheit.  Berlin.  Im  Fur' 

chc'Verlag.  1933.  a  and  2.80  marks. — The  suly 
title  enlightens  the  reader  as  to  the  theme  of 
this  little  book  of  iia  pages,  but  it  scarcely 
suggeds  its  charm.  Arietta  is  the  name  of  a 
dream  child,  the  imagined  playmate  of  the 
author  in  his  early  childhood.  The  psycholog' 
ical  effedl  of  the  world  war  on  one  German 
child  is  shown  in  this  simple  little  tale.  How 
the  great  cata^rophe  brings  a  new  mental 
world  to  the  imaginative  little  fellow  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  adult  reader  who  has 
kept  his  intere^  in  children  and  their  psy' 
chological  development. — Gladys  A.  Barnes. 
Umversity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Arnold  Zweig.  Spieheug  der  Zeit.  Ams' 
terdam.  Querido  Verlag.  (New  York,  van 

Riemsdyck).  1933.  2.50  and  2.75  florins. — 
Twelve  short  ^ries  by  the  author  of  Sergeant 
Grischa,  written  between  I9i5'i933  in  Get' 
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many  and  published  in  exile.  I  don't  think 
that  they  are  worth  a  book,  while  they  may 
have  looked  very  well  as  feuilleton  in  news' 
papers  and  magazines.  There  is  nothing  im' 
portant  or  remarkable  or  excellent  about  them. 
Mo^  of  them  describe  the  poor,  private,  hu' 
man'all'too'human,  qualities  of  common'sense 
individuals  in  times  of  war  and  depression. 
There  is  also  a  certain  inferiority  complex  in 
some  of  them,  which  results  in  a  sort  of 
apology  for  being  German. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

A  regular  feature  of  V Annie  Politique, 
learned  quarterly  published  at  Paris,  is  a  sum' 
mary,  in  Esperanto,  of  the  leading  articles  of 
each  number. 

The  excellent  Catholic  monthly.  Esprit, 
which  is  consecrated  to  the  task  of  cleaning 
the  Augean  ^bles  of  Capitalism,  reproaches 
M.  Etienne  Gilson  for  the  bitterness  of  his 
recent  attack  on  Soviet  Russia,  as  being  un' 
chri^ian  and  “indecent.”  Esprit  Ends  that  the 
governments  of  the  Tsars,  of  Dolfuss  and  of 
Doumergue  have  even  less  in  common  with 
ChriA  than  the  Bolsheviks.  And  in  the  same 
issue  (May,  1934)  the  editors  speak  of  “the 
Communists,  our  Brothers,”  recalling  that  the 
“intelledtual  fever  which  inflames  the  revolu' 
tionary  masses  of  today”  began  not  with  Lenin 
or  Karl  Marx,  but  rather  with  those  grand 
dames  of  the  Old  Rigime  who  whiled  away 
the  time  at  Mass  in  Versailles  reading  the 
Contes  of  La  Fontaine,  in  elegant  little  volumes 
bound  so  as  to  look  like  missels. 

Benedetto  Croce,  in  his  new  Defense  of 
Poetry  (Oxford  University  Press)  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  conscience  of  man  has  been 
little  affeefted  by  the  sciences,  reh'gions,  or  the 
arts  (except  by  poetry,  which  is  more  disin' 
tere^d  and  so  nobler  than  these  others.) 

Atlantica,  New  York,  has  two  articles  in 
the  April  and  May  numbers,  on  “Puritan 
mind  in  Pagan  Body,”  by  Beniamino  De  Ritis. 
The  author  concludes  that  after  the  defeatism 
following  upon  the  “Puritan  cata^rophe,” 
“one  may  perceive  on  the  far-off  horizon  the 
signs  of  rebirth  with  the  h'ght  that  is  coming, 
nay,  returning,  from  immortal  Rome.” 

The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Cyriel  Ver- 
schaeve,  the  Flemish  poet,  playwright  and 
critic,  was  celebrated  on  April  30.  The  an- 
niversary  will  be  further  remembered  by  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
in  eight  volumes. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


•  Juan  B.  Sotx).  Las  leyes  mecaniciilas  del 
aprendizaje  y  la  nueva  psicologia  alemana. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpc.  1933.  5  pesetas. — A 
^dy  in  cxKnparative  psychology.  The  author 
tells  us  that  since  no  text  of  this  sort  cxi^ 
in  Spanish,  he  ventures  to  supply  the  need. 
The  author,  by  the  way,  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  two  schools 
treated  of  at  moA  length  are  that  of  the 
Behaviori^s  and  that  of  the  adherents  of  the 
socalled  Geilalttheorie.  Among  other  things 
we  are  told  that  the  famous  I.  of  Binet  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited  by  both  schools. 
This  quotient,  obtained  by  dividing  the  inteh 
le(^ual  age  by  the  chronological  age  in  chih 
dren,  is  a  contont  which  is  supposed  to  meas' 
ure  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  through' 
out  life.  This  theory,  assuming  intelligence  to 
be  in  a  high  degree  hereditary,  is  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  educational  psychology. 
Its  abandonment  would  contribute  Wrongly 
to  the  chaos  which  already  seems  to  exi^  in 
the  psychological  world. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Juan  Guixe.  i^ue  ha  hecho  la  Republica? 
Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 

The  accomplishments  of  the  young  Spanish 
republic  in  two  short  years  make  a  sizeable 
volume  in  the  deft  hands  of  Senor  Guixe.  And 
on  concluding  his  impressive  summary  of 
achievement,  he  ventures  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  future  of  Spain.  Despite  the  dis' 
orders  which  naturally  accompany  any  revolu' 
tion,  despite  the  “bluff”  of  the  extremis  and 
the  effort  of  the  Catholics  to  ^ir  up  the  agrar' 
ians,  Senor  Guixe  believes  that  Spain’s  path 
is  t^t  of  true  democracy.  Re^oration  is  out 
of  the  que^ion,  a  chimera,  he  believes;  com' 
munism  on  the  Russian  model,  fascism  or  an' 
archism,  all  arc  improbable  for  Spain.  The 
Sociali^  party  he  regards  as  the  sane^  shield 
of  order  and  progress.  But  regardless  of  party. 


the  Spanish  ^te  is  so  flexible  and  sensibly 
con^rudted  that  democracy  and  right  should 
triumph. 

Senor  Guixe  is  much  more  moderate  in  tone 
in  this  book  than  in  his  previous  ^udy,  Liba- 
tad,  di^tadura  y  fascismo.  It  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  of  progress  in  Spain  to  find  in  one  volume, 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Republic,  praise 
for  such  diverse  elements  as  Senor  Maura  of 
the  Republican  Conservatives,  and  the 
Sociali^.  Senor  Guixe  devotes  the  opening 
chapters  of  his  book  to  a  survey  of  fiuftors  lead' 
ing  up  to  Alfonso’s  departure,  the  task  feeing 
the  Republic,  and  the  adtual  progress  made  in 
reforming  the  ^te.  He  gives  a  convincing 
piefture  of  economic  progress  and  is  hopeful 
as  to  the  possibility  of  improving  Spain’s 
tangled  financial  condition,  which  he  points 
out,  became  worse  under  Alfonso  and  Prime 
de  Rivera,  the  public  debt  being  increased 
five  billion  pesetas  under  the  latter’s  seven 
year  regime.  The  Republic,  Guixe  declares,  is 
making  an  hone^  budget  with  the  result  that 
the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  becom' 
ing  smaller.—/.  A.  B. 

•  Manuel  Altolaguirre.  Garcilaso  de  U 
Vega.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  6 
pesetas. — The  author  calls  this  book  a  biog' 
graphy.  An  exponent  of  a  new  concept 
of  biographical  technique?  If  so,  we  frankly 
admit  that  we  are  in  this  case  “Celui'qui'nc'  * 
comprend'pas.”  Should  we  discard  a  mass  of 
relevant  matter  which  fills  a  good  many  of 
the  223  pages  of  this  volume  rendering  this 
work  unitless  and  unbalanced,  we  should 
discover  an  essay  on  the  emotional  life  of 
the  old  Spanish  poet;  the  role  which  love 
played  in  his  life  and  poetic  works,  comple' 
mented  by  intere^ing  lyrico'philosophical 
remarks — the  author  is  a  poet  himself — and 
a  di^tincftly  amateurish  piciture  of  Garcilaso’s 
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era. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Romulo  Cuneo'Vidal.  Criftobal  Col6n 
Cenovh.  Barcelona.  Maucci.  1929.  7 

and  10  pesetas. — After  6ve  centuries  the 
dispute  over  the  nativity  of  Columbus  Aill 
rages.  Galicia,  Greece,  and  twentyone  Italian 
cities  have  claimed  him  as  native  son.  How' 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  and  abounding 
recent  arguments  of  Ulloa  that  Columbus 
(Juan  Colom)  was  a  Catalonian  and  discovered 
America  in  1477,  there  seems  little  likelihood 
that  our  traditional  view  will  be  upset:  that 
Columbus  was  a  native  of  Genoa  and  dis' 
covered  America  in  1491.  Certainly  that  is 
the  view  supported  by  CuneO' Vidal,  Peruvian 
hi^orian,  himself  a  decsendant  of  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus.  The  present  volume 
dedicated  to  Mussolini  patiently  marshalls 
the  evidence  once  more,  to  the  great  satis- 
&dion  of  several  Italian  dignitaries  whose 
approving  epidles  are  reproduced  in  full. — 
Peveril  Meigs,  3rd.  Chico,  California. 

•  Alberto  Lasplaces.  Jose  Artigas,  protedor 
de  los  ptseblos  libres.  Madrid.  Espasa-Cal- 

pe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Jose  Artigas  was  one  of 
the  real  leaders  in  the  Revolutionary  movement 
in  South  America.  Fruc^tuoso  Rivera,  his 
tnided  lieutenartt,  whose  biography  in  his 
scries  we  have  recently  reviewed,  and  he,  did 
more  to  further  the  cause  of  independence  in 
the  Plate  region  than  any  other  two  men. 
Artigas  and  Rivera  were  the  idols  of  the  Gau- 
chos  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  Their  careers  have 
much  in  common.  Both  had  to  overcome  almoft 
superhuman  odds  in  hghting  again^  Span¬ 
iards,  Portuguese  invaders  from  Brazil  and  the 
tyranny  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  tried  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  dominion  to  the  Ead  shore  of  the 
river.  In  the  end  their  avowed  enemies,  aided 
and  abetted  by  treachery  in  their  own  ranks, 
drove  them  both  into  exile,  Rivera  to  Brazil 
and  Artigas  to  Paraguay,  where  the  dieftator 
Francis  offered  him  an  asylum.  When  the  tide 
turned  in  favor  of  Independence  both  were 
recalled  and  offered  places  of  honor.  Rivera 
returned  and  was  eleefted  president  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  but  died  before  he  could  take  office,  but 
Artigas  refused  to  return  and  died  in  Paraguay. 
A  tough  warrior,  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  by  his  ability  he  rose 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues.  His 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  and  his  lofty  conception  of  a 
free  State  are  contributing  feclors  to  his  great- 
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ness.  Artigas  was  one  of  the  numerous  patriots 
whose  full  meed  of  praise  was  denied  them  in 
life,  but  whom  a  grateful  po^erity  has  dehghted 
to  honor. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Jose  Poch  Noguer.  Prim.  Barcelona.  Edi¬ 
torial  Juventud.  1934.  6  pesetas. — Gen¬ 
eral  Prim  was  perhaps  the  mo^t  brilh'ant  ^r 
in  the  galaxy  of  generals  who  guided  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Isabel  II, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1868.  He  entered  military 
service  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  was  a 
colonel  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  a  figure  of 
almoA  legendary  proportions  in  Catalonia. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Progressives  in  the  Cortes 
and  as  the  diplomatic  and  military  represent¬ 
ative  of  Spain  on  various  occasions,  such  as  in 
Mexico  in  1861,  Prim  was  easily  one  of  the 
mo^  significant  names  in  Spain.  Con^nt 
fru^ration  of  his  liberal  aims  by  the  clique  of 
generals  in  control  of  Spain  finally  drove  him 
into  rebellion  and  he  it  was  who  directed  the 
overthrow  of  Isabel's  throne.  Addicted  to 
monarchy.  Prim  finally  obtained  the  election 
of  Amadeo  of  Italy,  only  to  be  assassinated 
on  the  day  Amadeo  landed.  Sehor  Poch's 
biography  is  filled  with  political  anecdote  and 
is  very  readable.  Like  mo^  Spanish  biographers, 
however,  he  gives  us  little  insight  into  Prim’s 
home  life. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Julio  Romano.  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon. 
El  noveli^a  romintico.  Madrid.  Espasa- 

Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — With  this  work,  the 
publishers  ^ep  down  from  the  previously 
high  ^andard  which  they  have  maintained 
in  the  Vidas  Espanolas,  etc.,  series.  In  the  fir^ 
place,  Senor  Rexnano's  book  is  highly  unorig¬ 
inal,  a  very  large  part  of  it  being  made  up  of 
quotations  from  Alarcon's  HiStoria  de  mis  It- 
bros  and  other  less  known  works,  from  his 
preceding  biographer,  Mariano  Catalina,  and 
other  sources.  The  quotations  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  unbearably  ^le  platitudes  and 
passages  of  “fine  writing.’’  The  author’s  chief 
virtue  is  that  he  does  see  his  subject’s  faults, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  work,  with  a  degree  of 
clarity.  Alarcon  is  a  typical  exemplar  of 
Spanish  nineteenth-century  Romanticis)  ,  al- 
mo^  literally  slain  by  the  rise  of  a  Naturalism 
imported  from  the  French.  Not  too  lovely  a 
character  in  many  ways;  a  sort  of  precursor 
of  Ibinez. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 
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•  L.  Peru  de  Lacroix.  Diario  de  Bucarc' 
manga.  Introducci6n  y  notas  por  Jose  E. 

Machado.  Caracas.  Editorial  “Elite.”  1931* 
5  bolivares. — ^This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  much 
discussed  manuscript.  It  is  a  faithful  reproduc' 
tion  of  the  copy  left  by  the  author  in  Caracas 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Peru  de  Lacroix,  who 
served  as  a  general  under  Bolivar,  was  a  French¬ 
man  and  his  Spanish  was  far  from  classic. 
The  copjn^  who  made  the  copy  of  the  manu¬ 
script  used  in  previous  editions  of  this  Diary 
took  many  libertes  and  the  editors  endeavored 
to  improve  the  language  of  the  text.  In  view 
of  the  furore  aroused  over  the  edition  put  out 
by  Comelio  Hisp>ano  in  191a,  it  is  of  hi^r- 
ical  intere^  to  have  this  more  careful  and 
exa<a  transcription  of  the  Diary  covering  the 
period  from  May  1  to  June  26, 1828.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  fir^  166  pages  of  the  original 
manuscript  have  been  lo^.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  brief  introdudtion  and  some  explanatory 
notes.  The  appendix  contains  the  author's 
summaries  of  the  Diary  from  April  i  to  30, 
1820,  and  some  documents  relating  to  Peru  de 
Lacroix  and  his  death. 

Some  have  doubted  the  exactness  of  the 
Diario  de  Bucaramanga,  believing  it  to  be 
political  propaganda  on  account  of  certain 
^tements  ascribed  to  the  Liberator.  But  the 
present  editor,  Sr.  Jose  E.  Machado,  a  member 
of  the  Academia  de  la  Hi^oria  and  direeftor 
of  the  National  Library  of  Venezuela,  as- well 
as  many  others,  consider  that  the  Diary 
represents  on  the  whole  the  intimate  life  of 
Bolivar  during  the  period  of  the  Ocana  con¬ 
vention.  Peru  de  Lacroix  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  says,  “'I  hope  I  have  achieved  my 
objedt,  which  has  been  to  make  known  the 
Liberator,  presenting  him  to  the  World  as  he 
is,  as  he  thinks,  as  he  adts  and  condudts  him¬ 
self  not  only  in  his  public  afiairs  but  also  in  his 
private  life.”  Reading  the  Diario  one  feels  that 
the  author  succeeded  in  his  task.  In  the  work 
the  reader  is  given  a  vivid  impression  of  Boli¬ 
var's  opinions  of  men  and  measures,  his 
criticisms  of  his  companions  in  arms,  his 
military  and  religious  ideas,  his  conversaticwis 
and  his  diversions.  Peru  de  Lacroix  also  gives 
pen  sketches  of  the  physical  charadteri^ics  and 
the  spirit,  charadter  and  cu^oms  of  the  Liber¬ 
ator.— Roscoe  R.  Hill.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Felipe  Villaverde  (tr.).  Memorias  de  Gus- 
taw  Stresemann.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 

1933. 10  pesetas. — ^This  memoir  of  Stresemann 
is  not  wholly  the  literary  produdtion  of  its 


important  political  subjedt.  That  sedlion 
which  corresponds  to  the  fir^t  German  volume 
was  finished  by  him,  but  the  remainder  was 
the  work  of  three  of  his  friends.  Incidentally, 
the  task  was  no  easy  one,  for  it  involv^ 
painstaking  labor  in  searching  the  archives 
and  newspapers  for  important  documents  and 
other  items.  The  fragmentary  diary  of  Stresc- 
mann  was  of  material  assignee  to  the  editors 
Where  they  have  con^rudted  chapters,  th? 
compilers  have  written  short  introductions  t& 
the  materials  included,  which  give  a  perspective 
and  meaning  that  would  be  sadly  lacking  if 
only  the  bare  documents  were  included. 

From  the  Endpoint  of  its  hi^rical  im- 
importance,  this  ambitious  volume  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  overrated.  The  biography  of  Stresemann 
becomes  in  large  measure  liie  biography  of  a 
sick  Europe  in  the  fir^  decade  after  the  war. 
Through  that  period,  he  changed  from  govern¬ 
ment  to  government,  but  remained  consi^ntly 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  His  supreme 
triumphs  came  in  the  French  evacuation  of  the 
Ruhr  and  the  entrance  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  There  are  priceless  items 
here  for  those  intere^ed  in  the  lives  and 
theories  of  Raymond  Poincare  and  Ari^ide 
Briand,  as  well  as  of  Ramsey  MacDonald  and 
Edouard  Herdot,  of  Benito  Mussolini  and 
Au^n  Chamberlain. 

Although  the  dome^ic  pohey  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany, 
there  are  many  intere^ing  comments  upon 
the  former.  Hugo  Stinnes  and  the  tremendous 
cartelization  of  Germany  are  described.  In  my 
opinion,  the  hi^rians  of  po^t-war  Europe 
will  come  to  quote  copiously  from  this  in- 
tereAing  volume. — Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Azorin  Qose  Martinez  Ruiz).  Caftilla. 

Fourth  Edition.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nue- 
va.  1932.  5  pesetas. — The  poet  living  on  the 
blue  Mediterranean  who  pities  Ca^ile  be¬ 
cause  CaAilians  never  saw  the  sea  might  find 
cause  for  CaAilian  contentment  in  these  charm¬ 
ing  essays  of  Azorin.  There  is  no  sy^matic 
attempt  to  catch  the  spirit  of  CaAile,  and  we 
move  in  reminiscent  mood  from  the  fir^t  rail¬ 
road  back  to  the  diligence  of  1820,  to  the 
bullring,  the  cathedral,  to  Toledo  and  Sala¬ 
manca,  from  the  paA  to  the  present,  with  a 
wayward  ease  of  which  Azorin  is  a  master. 
FaA  and  fency  are  blended  to  form  this  por¬ 
trait  of  the  heart  of  Spain.—/.  A.  B. 
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#  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Madrid'Moscu.  Ma' 

•  drid.  Editorial  Pueyo.  1934.  5  pesetas. — 
When  Ramon  Sender  set  out  on  his  jaunt 
across  Europe,  inspecfting  conditions  and  reac' 
tions  in  Germany,  Au^ria  and  Poland  on  the 
way,  his  ultimate  de^ination  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  was  well  received  there,  and 
invited  by  the  Writers’  International  Union 
.to  extend  his  ^ay.  Needless  to  say,  he  seized 

he  opportunity  with  both  hands,  and,  be- 
:ause  of  his  freedom  of  a<ftion,  was  enabled 
.to  gather  some  intere^ing  and  valuable  ma' 
terial  for  a  series  of  newspaper  articles. 
The  despatches,  edited  for  book  publication, 
contain  many  cogent  observations  on  the 
Soviet  scene,  where  “soldiers  who  look  like 
workers  and  workers  who  look  like  soldiers 
mingle  with  robust  emancipated  womanhood 
forever  chattering  politics.” 

But  Madrid'Moscu  is  not  the  kind  of  a  book 
that  better  known  observers  of  the  foreign 
scene  would  be  inclined  to  write.  It  reveals 
minute  details  of  life  under  the  “hoz  y  mat' 
tilla”  which  are  ordinarily  passed  over  in  the 
ha^  to  arrive  at  political  debates  and  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  “policies”  in  Marxism. 

The  articles  composing  the  volume  are  good 
journalism,  and  informative,  but  not  particu' 
larly  profound.  They  are  kaleidoscopic  rather 
than  specific. — Sydney  Oppenheim.  Brooklyn. 

•  Dr.  Ariel  Bension.  El  Zohar  en  la  Espana 

Musultmirui  y  Christiana.  Madrid.  Renas' 

cimicnto.  1931. — ^A  Audy  of  the  Zohar  and 
the  Hebrew  Cabbali^  of  Spain.  The  book  has 
been  translated  into  English.  It  is  very  learned, 
sober,  and  well  composed.  Dr.  Bension  analyzes 
the  work  and  the  dcxftrines  of  these  “mystics” 
— one  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  sets  of  my^ics 
known,  with  their  mixture  of  Hebrew, 
Spanish  and  Arabic  qualities — and  sets  forth 
the  hi^ory  of  the  several  schools  of  “thought” 
and  the  different  groups  among  them.  Miguel 
de  Unamuno  contributes  a  Preface. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Auguito  Arias.  El  corazon  de  Eva.  Quito. 

Talleres  Tipograficos  Nacionales.  1927. 

— Mariana  de  Jesus.  Talleres  Graficos  de  “El 
Comercio.”  1929. — Vtrgilio  en  CaSlellano. 
Quito.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1930. — La  eSlc' 
tica  del  Barroco.  Quito.  Talleres  Tipograficos 
Nacionales.  1932. — These  books  are  not  new 
publications,  but  they  will  be  new  to  the 
majority  of  readers.  The  author  was  bom  in 
Ambato,  Ecuador,  in  1903,  and  is  now 
professor  of  literature  in  the  main  High  School 
of  Quito.  El  corazon  de  Eva  is  a  volume  of 
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youthful  poetry,  and  was  awarded  the  “E^re' 
11a  Isidro  Ayora”  in  the  National  Contes  for 
Literature  organized  to  commemorate  the  95th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Juan  Montalvo. 
There  is  much  that  is  good — little  that  is  very 
good — in  this  book.  Especially  worth  reading 
is  the  part  entitled  Pulgor,  with  its  six  poems 
in  a  mystical  mood,  which  evidently  lie 
neared  the  heart  of  their  writer.  Virgtlio  en 
Castellano,  written  for  the  bimillenary  of 
Virgil,  contains  intere^ing  notes  on  the 
influence  of  the  great  Latin  poet  on  Spanish 
literature,  with  especial  attention  to  Virgil’s 
Spanish  translators  and  a  chapter  devoted  to 
his  influence  on  Equadorian  writers.  La  eStetka 
del  Barroco  gives  us  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
Ecuadorian  literary  movement  of  the  la^ 
century,  beginning  with  Olmedo  and  his  epic. 
Not  exhauAive,  but  thorough  enough  to  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  movement.  Mariana  de 
Jesus  would  not  ^nd  out  particularly  from 
hundreds  of  Saints’  lives,  devoutly  written 
and  piously  read,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fir* 
chapter,  which  contains  a  truly  deh’ghtful 
picture  of  17th  century  Quito,  emerging  from 
the  Inca  civilization  and  developing  its  own 
colonial  life  and  atmosphere. 

The  author  reveals  his  aflBliation  with  the 
Baroque  school  which  he  describes  so  well 
and  praises  so  highly.  His  *yle  is  refined,  but 
is  not  always  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  To  many 
a  lingui*  it  will  be  a  delight  to  find  numerous 
words  that  have  all  but  disappeared  from 
popular  Spanish  and  even  from  cultured 
Ca*ilian.  We  presume  that  many  of  these 
apparently  archaic  turns  and  expressions,  cuT' 
rent  in  colonial  days,  have  remained  so  in 
Ecuador.  On  early  colonial  times  the  author 
seems  particularly  well  po*ed  and  gives  us 
many  bits  of  valuable  information. — Camil 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Ezio  Levi.  Motiuos  hispdnkos.  Firenze. 

G.  C.  Sansoni.  1934. 12  lire. — ^The  initial 
volume  of  a  new  series  of  Hispanic  texts  and 
*udies,  of  which  Professor  Levi  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Naples  is  the  general  editor. 

Motivos  hispdnkos  is  a  collection  of  seven 
short  lectures  and  essays,  all  of  them,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  a  sympathetic  *udy 
of  the  poetry  of  Antonio  Machado,  on  medie' 
val  themes  and  the  majority  dealing  with 
Hispanc^Italian  relations.  The  mo*  sub*an' 
tial  of  the  seven  describes  a  poem  by  Jaime  dc 
Olesa,  a  fifteenth  century  Lulli*  not  unkiK>wn 
to  *udents  of  Catalan  literature.  There  are  a 
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number  of  photographs  illu^rating  some  of 
the  essays.  The  book  has  no  index;  it  is  well 
printed  and  mode^ly  bound  in  art  paper. 

— E.  Allison  Peers.  University  of  Liverpool. 

•  Jose  Ribellos  Comin.  Bibliografia  de  la 
lengua  valenciana.  Vol.  II.  Madrid.  Ti- 

pografia  de  la  “Revi^a  de  Archivos.”  1929. — 
This  volume  deals  with  the  Valencian  litera' 
ture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  written  in  Valencian.  However, 
many  of  the  important  explanations  are  in 
Spanish.  The  book  is  not  as  dry  reading  as 
might  be  supposed.  Some  of  the  private  cor' 
respondence  of  Alexander  VI  and  the  Borgia 
family  is  reproduced  here.  It  will  be  remem' 
bered  that  this  famous  family  came  from  the 
provmce  of  Valencia. — The  work  was  been 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional. — 
Patricio  Cimeno.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Con^ntino  Suarez  (Espafiolito).  Escri' 
tores  espanoles  (Antologia).  Barcelona. 

Juventud.  1933.  4  and  7  pesetas. — An  an- 
thology  of  Spanish  authors,  both  prose  and 
poetry,  from  ^e  twelfth  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  edited  especially  for  young 
people.  There  are  well  chosen  selecftions  from 
one  hundred  twenty'five  authors,  each  pre- 
ceded  by  a  concise  ^tement  of  fadts  about 
the  author’s  life  and  his  mo^  important  works. 
There  are  no  explanatory  notes.  The  outside 
paper  covers,  decorated  with  the  feces  of  these 
great  6gures  of  Spanish  letters,  attradt  one’s 
attention  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  sepia 
portraits  within  the  volume.  It  has  an  alpha' 
betical  index  of  all  authors  mentioned,  with 
dates  of  their  lives,  and  a  chronological  index 
of  excerpts  used.  The  format  is  pleasing  and 
this  work  will  doubtless  make  the  personah"' 
ties  of  Spanish  literature  live  in  the  minds  of 
indents  when  introduced  to  them  in  this 
attradtive  manner. — Jane  Hill  Miller.  Okla' 
homa  College  for  Women. 

•  Rafeel  Alberto  Arrieta.  Bibliopolis.  Bue' 
nos  Aires.  Viau  y  Zona.  1933. — Using 
old  books  and  old  anecdotes  to  spring  into  the 
pa^,  the  Professor  of  European  Literatures  at 
the  La  Plata  University  writes  a  volume  of 
essays,  some  of  them  book  reviews  (He  is  on 
La  Prensa\  anything  from  Le  Petit’s  L’Art 
d’flitner  les  livres  of  1884,  to  modem  Judies, 
but  all  serve  to  take  the  thoughts  of  Arrkta 
back  to  earlier  days.  By  dividing  the  volume 
into  Impresores,  Le^lores,  and  BibliSfilos,  he 
can  ^udy  every  phase  of  his  subjedt. 
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For  those  intere^ed  in  English  Literature, 
the  author'poet’s  interpretation  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  based  on  Dottin’s  ^udy,  and  of 
Horace  Walpole,  using  Toynbee’s  revision  of 
Walpole — A  Memoir,  will  be  of  mo^  charm. 
Students  of  Argentine  Literature  will  enjoy 
the  view  of  Tres  Ledores  argentinos  del 
siglo  XIX.  Those  whose  chief  delight  is 
beautifully  written  Spanish  will  read  all  130 
pages,  regardless  of  the  tenuousness  of  some 
of  the  author’s  ideas. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Fernando  Gonzalez.  El  Hermafrodita  Dot' 
mido.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pese' 
tas. — Fernando  Gonzalez,  a  Colombian,  is  one 
of  those  extreme  individuali^s  who  speak 
their  mind  on  everything  rashly  and  abruptly 
without  any  inhibition.  At  times  what  the 
writer  has  to  say  is  clever,  penetrating;  but 
often  it  is  plain  undige^ed  trash  that  is  frankly 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  He  un' 
gratefully  reviles  Columbus — whether  in 
blackguard  je^  or  not  it  does  not  matter — in 
terms  that  would  irritate  even  the  mo^ 
fenatical  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Leif  Erick' 
son,  merely  because  the  discoverer  came 
from  Genoa,  a  city  which  he  cordially  hates. 
For  Rome,  in  which  he  spent  several  months, 
Gonzalez  has,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but 
love  and  admiration.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  incom' 
patible  with  his  individualism,  the  author 
sharply  cnticizes  at  considerable  length  the 
present  Italian  government  and  its  poh'cies. 
The  peculiar  title  of  the  book  comes,  incident' 
ally,  from  one  of  the  ^tues  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Rome  which  has  fascinated  CJon' 
zalez. — Joseph  C.  Fucilla.  NorthweAem  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jacinto  Benavente.  De  muy  buena  familia. 

— Literatura.  Madrid.  Hernando.  1931. 
— The  central  theme  of  the  fir^  of  these  plays 
is  the  tragic  incomprehension  between  the 
older  and  the  younger  generations  of  our  time. 
The  former,  rather  obtuse  and  completely 
egoti^ic,  prefer  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
follies  and  even  the  vices  of  their  children, 
provided  no  scandal  is  aroused,  while  these, 
equally  egoi^ic  and  without  a  Readying 
philosophy  of  life,  are  absorbed  in  the  cultiva' 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  follies  and  vices,  consider 
themselves  very  “advanced”  and  “emanci' 
pated,”  but  have  no  convieftions  or  even  belief 
in  themselves,  to  su^in  them  in  the  fece  of 
the  consequences  of  their  reckless  aefts.  Ah 
though  these  “sons  of  good  femily”  are  in 
practice  vicious  and  to  a  certain  degree 
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degenerate,  Still  the  unrecognized  hold  upon 
them  of  the  traditional  conventions  and  in' 
hibitions  of  their  social  class  is  Strong  enough 
to  make  of  them  cowards  and  hypocrites  in 
spite  of  their  flippant  cynicism.  The  working 
out  of  this  motif,  which  culminates  in  the 
suicide  of  a  youth  implicated  in  a  murder, 
although  not  adtually  guilty  of  the  crime, 
while  forceful  enough,  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  the  subtlety  of  thought  and  expression 
which  is  characteristic  of  Benavente  at  his 
best.  Furthermore,  although  there  is  undoubt' 
edly  a  point  involved,  one  fancies  the  picture 
a  trifle  overdrawn. 

The  personages  of  Literatura  are  somewhat 
more  convincingly  human  than  those  in  De 
muy  bnena  familia,  which  are  not  far  removed 
from  abstractions.  A  woman  novelist,  after 
publishing  a  number  of  books  which  at' 
traded  little  attention,  finally  scores  a  popular 
success.  All  sorts  of  literary  and  quasi'liter' 
ary  people  flock  fawningly  about  her  until 
her  head  is  pretty  well  turned.  She  now  sets 
to  work  to  write  the  “novel  of  her  life,”  a 
“human  document”  which,  as  it  turns  out, 
would,  if  published,  bring  disgrace  and  disaster 
upon  her  family. 

Instead  of  putting,  as  she  believes,  life  into 
literature,  she  has  been  doing  juSt  the  opposite, 
i.e.  putting  literature  into  her  hfe,  dramatizing 
herself  until  she  barely  escapes  a  sordid  aflair 
with  a  man  in  whom  she  has  no  emotional 
interest  in  order  to  provide  herself  with 
“copy.”  Her  husband  finally  persuades  her  to 
suppress  the  book  and  the  disaster  is  averted. 
Benavente  has  httle  patience  with  those 
hangers'on  of  literature  who  forever  talk  about 
art  but  never  produce  any.  Time  has  not 
blunted  the  edge  of  his  polished  satire. — A. 
LO.— (Editor's  nou:  This,  the  laSt  review  by 
Prof.  Owen,  and  probably  his  laSt  publication, 
was  written  very  shortly  before  his  regretted 
death.) 

•  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Ohras  dramdticas. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. 6  pesetas. — 
This  volume,  the  127th  of  the  series  Cldsicos 
caStcUanos,  contains  the  moSt  outstanding 
dramatic  works  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  with 
notes  by  the  notable  French  Hispanist  M. 
Jean  Samilh,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Poitiers  and  the  author  of  many  important 
Studies  of  Spanish  literature.  In  his  introduc' 
tion  M.  Sarrailh  exposes  vividly  the  persona  li' 
ty  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  shows  himself 
a  master  of  the  Spanish  language  and  a  critic 
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of  merit.  The  three  works  which  have  been 
chosen  for  this  volume  are  La  viuda  de  Padilla, 
Aben'Humeya  o  la  rebelion  de  los  moriscos,  and 
La  conjuracion  de  Venecia.  In  the  b*  ten  pages 
of  the  book,  the  author  himself  discusses  his 
sources  and  his  procedure  in  building  a  dram' 
atic  plot. — Patricio  Gimeno.  University  of  Ok' 
lahoma. 

•  Jose  Maria  Peman.  El  Divino  rmpaciente. 
Madrid.  Suc^sores  de  Rivadeneyra.  1933. 

— The  life  of  San  Xavier  is  successfully  dram' 
atized  for  a  modem  audience — and  without 
the  aid  of  the  almost  inevitable  love  affair; 
however,  the  author  occasionally  waxes  over' 
zealous  in  comparing  his  saint  with  represent' 
atives  of  other  religions — and  who  is  not  a 
good  Christian  is,  oh,  such  a  miserable  sinner, 
and  what  a  pity! 

The  good  old  saints  are  occasionally  weh 
come,  though,  especially  when  presented,  as 
in  the  present  work,  fully  and  without 
waste  of  words. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl(e. 
Berkeley,  Califonua. 

•  Tirso  de  Moh'na.  La  prudencia  en  la  mu' 
jer.  Edited  by  William  McFadden.  Liver' 

pool.  Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies.  1933. — A 
small  book  with  paper  binding,  one  of  the 
Plain  Text  Series  of  the  publications  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies.  The  edition  is 
based  upon  the  first  edition  of  1634,  the  Get' 
man  edition  of  1736  and  those  of  Hartzenbusch. 
No  notes  are  used  except  the  conventional 
bracketings  of  additions  or  alterations  to  the 
original  texts  and  footnotes  of  readings  from  the 
1634  edition.  Marginal  numbering  of  the  lines 
would  have  been  a  great  help.  Expbnatory 
notes  would  have  rendered  the  text  much 
more  appropriate  for  the  average  Student  or 
for  class  use. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Sofb  Casanova.  Las  catacumbas  de  Rusia 
roja.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pese' 

tas. — To  all  the  propaganda  from  Soviet 
Russia,  there  is  another  side,  and  Sofia  Casa' 
nova,  Spanish  publicist  and  traveler,  gives  it 
to  us  in  a  gloomy,  gory  three  part  novel, 
written  in  Warsaw.  Following  the  fortunes 
of  the  antibolshevik  Zarief,  in  Esptas  we  ^art 
with  spy  meetings  and  massacres.  Part  II, 
Prisiones  de  Rusia,  shows  that  juA  as  much 
cruelty  exists  under  the  present  regime  as 
under  CzariSt  rule.  La  urbe  roja,  part  III, 
depiclts  the  horrors  of  Moscow.  Finally,  the 
hero,  seeing  his  sweetheart  Starve,  commits 
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suicide.  Certainly  no  friend  of  Russia  would 
advocate  wide  publicity  to  this  moving  account 
of  its  material  and  moral  downfall,  told  by  a 
close  observer  who  has  lived  for  years  in  Po' 
land.— W.  KJ. 

•  Arturo  Cerretani.  Muerte  del  hijo.  Bue' 
nos  Aires.  Tor.  1933.  — Owing  perhaps  to 

its  many  differences  from  the  average  modem 
novel,  Muerte  del  hijo  holds  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion  from  the  beginning.  With  the  bare  plot, 
the  apparent  lack  of  unity  resulting  from  the 
unusual  sequence  of  events,  the  many  reped' 
tions,  and  the  abrupt  and  simple  ^yle  free 
from  ornamental  ^tyli^ic  features,  the  author 
evidently  wishes  to  attract  by  the  unusual. 
The  lack  of  adornment,  however,  only  em' 
phasizes  the  central  intere^  in  the  novel:  the 
autobiographical  hi^ory  of  Jacobo’s  love  for 
Mary  Rose,  the  child  as  a  symbol  of  this  love, 
the  child's  death,  and  the  titling  effedt  of 
its  death  on  the  lovers  and  the  husband.  The 
plot  and  the  minor  characters  are  unimportant; 
the  reader’s  intere^  lies  in  Jacobo  himself  and 
in  all  that  concerns  him — in  a  word,  in  the 
excellent  psychological  analysis  of  a  man’s 
love  as  it  develops  and  then  changes  to  in- 
difference  with  the  child’s  death. — Rebecca 
Switzer.  Texas  State  College  for  Women. 

•  Edgardo  Garrido  Merino.  El  hombre  en 
lamontana.  Madrid.  Espasa^Calpe.  1933. 

6  pesetas. — Andres,  young  physician  whose 
philosophic  melancholy,  one  is  inclined  to 
think,  is  more  innate  than  induced  by  his  un' 
successful  love  affair  now  in  the  paA,  returns 
disillusioned  to  the  provincial  town  of  his 
youth.  Here  he  lives  with  his  cousin  Julian  and 
the  latter’s  wife  Agutina,  and  more  or  less 
through  his  eyes,  long  unffimiliar  with  the 
“vida  de  provincias,”  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  all  the  intricacies  of  life  in  a  village  of  the 
Pyrenees.  For  it  is  indeed  intricate.  Julian  is  an 
invalid,  virtuous  Augu^ina  unconsciously 
encourages  the  passion  of  the  village  black' 
smith,  a  turbulent  character  about  whom 
village  opinion  tightens  the  thread  of  a  boy' 
cott  for  dhe  attentions  he  pays  to  her.  Andres 
becomes  the  peacemaker  in  this  and  many 
other  village  quarrels,  which  culminate  in  the 
lynching  of  the  village  halfwit  for  desecration 
of  the  church,  a  crime  for  which  the  black' 
smith  narrowly  escapes  paying  with  his  life, 
and  Andres  into  the  bargain.  Meanwhile 
Andr^  has  fallen  in  love  with  Agutina,  and 
after  Julian  dies  she  agrees  to  marry  him.  But 
Andres  is  skeptical  of  his  good  fortune  and 
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suspects  deep  within  him  that  she  loves  an* 
other.  To  teA  her  he  returns  to  the  capitol  for 
a  few  months.  During  this  time  she  is  seduced 
by  the  blacksmith  and  awakes  to  the  realization 
of  her  attachment  to  him;  Andres  returns  and 
marries  them  off  with  his  blessings;  the  world 
is  before  him,  emptier  than  ever.  This  outline 
does  not  do  juAice  to  the  excellent  picture  of 
his  segment  of  the  world  the  author  paints. 
If  Andres  continues  to  see  as  much  and  as 
accurately  he  will  not  repine. — Rolfe  Engk' 
man.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Berjamin  James.  El  profesor  inutil.  Ma- 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. — 
This  is  a  reprint,  with  considerable  additions, 
of  the  fir^  work,  published  near  the  age  of 
forty,  of  a  man  who  is  now  one  of  the  lights 
of  modern  Spanish  literature,  and  who  is 
faA  attaining  an  international  reputation — 
Richard  Aldington  saw  in  him,  some  years 
ago  (James  has  been  publishing  only  since 
1924),  a  writer  of  “continental  ^ture.’’ 

El  profesor  inutil  is  as  fresh  and  young  and 
charming  as  when  it  was  6rA  written.  The 
date,  1924,  is  not  without  its  importance. 
James,  in  a  manner,  is  po^'CoCteau.  This 
novel,  it  is  true,  does  remind  one,  in  its  youth' 
ful  atmosphere,  of  Cocteau’s  Le  Grand  ^art; 
but  James  is,  at  leaA  in  pote^itiality,  by  far 
the  bigger  man  of  the  two;  he  is  never  imi' 
tative,  and  he  is  Wronger,  more  lucid  (Ezra 
Pound  has  had  much  to  say  of  Cocteau’s 
“lucidity”).  The  Spaniard’s  clarity  has  a 
geometric  quality,  “the  reCtih’near  virginity 
of  light” — he  is  greatly  taken  with  mathema' 
tics;  see  his  Paula  y  Paulita  preface  (to  be 
found  in  English  in  The  European  Caravan). 

The  la^  section  of  this  book,  the  “Trotula” 
episode,  has  a  certain  Paul  Morand  flavor. 
()nce  in  a  while,  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  there 
is  an  echo  of  the  earlier  Delteil.  But  these  are 
about  the  only  carry'Overs,  if  such  they  may 
be  termed.  Indeed,  the  originahty  of  El  prO' 
fesor  inutil,  coming  when  it  did,  is  more  than 
a  little  amazing.  And  since  then,  Senor  James, 
Ortega’s  discovery,  has  gone  his  own  native 
way,  evolving  into  the  author  who  could  write 
La  vida  de  San  Alejo,  published  in  the  Revifta 
de  Occidenu  some  six  years  ago,  a  work  which 
probably  he  has  not  surpassed.  He  has  his 
own  view  of  art,  and  of  the  human  personality 
in  relation  to  the  universe.  Above  all,  he  is 
profoundly  Spanish.  Is  not  El  profesor  inutil, 
with  its  four  successive  heroines  and  its  four 
successive  seductions,  merely  another  version 
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of  the  old  Don  Juan  myth — in  this  case,  a 
timid,  “futile,”  professorial,  but  successful 
Don  Juan? 

The  author’s  power  over  words  is  a^onish' 
ing.  Read  the  passage,  “Busco  siempre  ese 
libro,”  etc.,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page 
57.  He  is  one  of  those  writers  who  cannot  help 
writing  well. 

)  The  lengthy  new  1933  preface  adds  little 
if  anything  to  the  book ;  it  is  diffuse,  ineffective. 
There  are  rather  extended  additions  within 
the  bcxly  of  the  ^ry. 

In  any  event,  El  profesor  iniitil  will  remain 
one  of  ^e  landmarks  of  the  after-War  liter' 
aturc,  and  this  enlarged  edition  is  accordingly 
j  important. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary 

World,  New  York  City. 

•  Victor  M.  Rendon.  Cuentos  de  Delfin  de 
las  Penas.  Guayaquil,  Tipografia  de  la 
Sociedad  Filantropica  del  Guayas.  1934. — 
— “Delfin  de  las  Penas”  is  the  pseudonym 
under  whose  disguise  the  welhknown  his- 
>  torian,  novcli^,  dramatic,  poet  and  diplomat 
of  Ecuador,  Victor  Manuel  Rendon,  relates 
intere^ing  tales  of  his  infancy  and  youth, 
Guayaquil  and  Paris  forming  the  setting  for 
moA  of  them;  some  of  the  ^ries  are  purely 
imaginary,  but,  for  the  greater  part,  they  are 
based  on  incidents  and  happenings  in  the  dim 
I  paA  of  the  octc5genarian’s  lx>yho<xl. 

I  Except  for  the  pages  dechcatcd  to  the 
memory  of  Carlos  Mutti,  an  Argentine  youth 
j  who  enli^ed  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  the  “cuentos” 
have  an  Arabian  Nights’  quality.  This  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  facft  that  Delfin  de  las  Penas 
seems  to  be  the  nucleus  for  frequent  gatherings 
I  of  a  circle  of  friends,  whom  he  delights  with 
his  never  ending  ^tock  of  ^ries.  Some  are 
told  in  the  early  evening,  on  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees;  some,  while  traveling  about 
Europe  in  luxury;  and  others  while  sipping 
aftcr'dinner  Uqueurs  at  the  apartment  of  this 
or  that  friend.  This  adds  a  quaint  cdiarm  to 
the  ah'^ady  intere^ing  narratives,  and  the 
)  reader  hnaUy  takes  quite  a  personal  intereA  in 
Delfin  himself. 

His  charadters  are  always  finely  drawn  and, 
at  times,  with  subtle  irony,  as  in  the  case  of 
Renard,  who  will  lend  his  mi^ress  to  intere^d 
males  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  cjn 
exmdition  that  they  “treat  her  with  the  great' 

'  c*  respeeft.”  In  totality,  the  tales  cover  almoA 
.  every  aspect  of  life  in  the  old  days  when 
;  wealthy  Ecuadorians  lived  in  Paris,  in  prefer' 
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ence  to  their  native  land,  and  Guayaquil  was 
a  cesspool  of  yellow  fever. 

All  of  the  Tories  have  appeared  in  periodic' 
als,  in  every  European  language  but  English 
and  Russian,  and  one  cannot  help  but  be 
grateful  to  the  Guayaquil  publishers  for  reu' 
niting  them  here,  presenting,  as  they  do,  in' 
timate  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Lorenzo  Cilda  and  El  pdjaro  sublime. — Sydney 
Oppenheim.  Brcxjklyn. 

•  Alejandro  Rodriguez  “Casona.”  Flor  de 
leyendas.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1933. — 
This  work,  which  has  been  honored  with  the 
“Premio  Nacional  de  Literatura”  for  193a, 
is  a  collection  of  legends  prepared  for  the  use 
of  young  children.  The  author  has  included 
legends  of  three  kinds,  corresponding,  he  says, 
to  the  three  stages  of  development  in  the  spirit' 
ual  hi^ory  of  the  human  race:  Fir^,  the  prim' 
itive  cycle  of  the  Marvellous;  second,  that 
of  the  Heroes;  and  third,  the  Allegorical  cycle. 
The  theory  is  that  the  development  of  the 
child  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  race.  In  the 
fir^  division  we  have  such  things  as  extracts 
from  the  Thousand  Nights,  and  the  ftory  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Grail.  In  the  second,  the 
Songs  of  the  Cid  and  of  Roland  and  the  exploits 
of  Tell.  The  Gods  and  Giants  of  Scandinavia 
represent  the  Allegorical  element.  The  au' 
thor’s  beauty  and  clarity  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  The  article  illu^rations  in  black 
and  white  add  much  to  the  charm  of  a  text 
already  attractive  in  its  own  right. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

AAA. 

The  valuable  Co^  Rican  review,  Reper' 
torio  Americano,  published  at  San  Jose,  is 
extremely  catholic  in  its  choice  of  articles. 
Recent  issues  have  included  discussions  (often 
reprinted  from  other  periodicals)  of  such 
varied  matters  as  Bible  illuArations,  the 
philosophy  of  Renan,  Ruben  Dario's  sojourn 
in  Co^  Rica,  Waldo  Frank’s  confession  of 
Cennmuni^  faith,  Oswald  Spengler,  George 
Santayana,  Jesus  and  Saint  John,  and  the  War 
in  the  Chaco. 

“I  proved  to  them,  figures  in  hand,  that 
our  (French)  military  budgets  are  lower  than 
those  of  other  nations,  of  the  United  States 
in  particular.” — Jean'Michel  Renaitour  in  his 
new  book,  Les  Deux  Ameriques. 

In  the  May  19th  issue  of  Elite  (Caracas) 
there  is  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Nicaraguan  military  leader,  Sanclino,  by  Marco 
Aurelio  Rojas. 
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(For  other  boo^s  m  Italmn,  see  “Head'Liners") 


•  Gino  Bottiglioni.  Atlanta  LinguiSlico  Et' 
nografico  Italiano  della  Corsica.  Promosso 
della  R.  Universita  di  Cagliari.  Disegni  di  G. 
Colucci.  Supp.  I.  Serie  II.  Pisa.  L'ltab'a  Dia* 
lettale.  igji. — This  publication  contains  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  atlas  as  well  as  three  large 
maps  and  one  plate.  The  charadleri^ics  which 
will  di^inguish  thiswork  from  all  others  of  its 
kind  are  an  accurate  previous  knowledge  of 
the  linguiAic  area  to  be  explored  and  a  varied 
method  of  inquiry,  adapted  to  the  specific 
characfler  of  each  person  interrogated.  The 
importance  of  the  questionnaire  will  lie  not 
in  the  method  of  que^ioning  but  in  the  lin- 
guiStic  results  attained.  Furthermore,  the 
collaborators  will  collcdt  and  reproduce 
phrases  inroad  of  single  words.  The  book  will 
contain  maps  allotted  to  the  Study  of  proverbs 
and  folk'lore  and  will  be  divided  into  forty 
chapters,  the  subjeA  matter  of  which  will 
range  from  Man,  the  Human  Body  in  its  parts 
and  fundtions,  to  Religion  and  Super^ition. 
The  artist,  Guido  Colucci,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  Corsican  Judies,  has  drawn  from  life  ten 
illu^rations.  The  di^ridts  immediately  to  the 
south  and  to  the  northeast  of  Corsica,  to  wit, 
Sardinia,  Elba  and  Versilia,  the  dialedts  of 
which  have  influenced  that  of  the  Island,  have 
been  included  in  the  colledtion. 

The  complete  work  will  consist  of  ten 
volumes  containing  aooo  linguistic  maps  and 
ten  illu^rations.  It  will  be  preceded  by  an 
introdudlory  volume  and  will  be  followed  by 
an  index. 

The  island  of  Corsica  has  been  chosen  for 
this  Study  chiefly  because  its  population  ^ill 
retains  much  of  the  pure  language  used  by 
the  Tuscan  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Nicola  Spinelh.  Dizionario  Italianodri' 
glese.  Seconda  Edizione.  Parte  I.  193a. 


25  lire. — Dizionario  Inglese^Italiano.  Seconda 
Edirione.  Parte  II.  1931.  35  lire. — Dizionario 
ScolaStico  Italiano'Inglese,  Inglese'Italiayw.  To- 
rino.  Societa  Edit.  Intemazionale.  1932.  25 
lire. — ^The  most  up'tO'date  didtionaries  in  this 
field,  these  books  contain  a  great  many  words 
of  recent  formation  in  both  languages,  includ* 
ing  Americanisms.  For  economy  of  space  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  words.  Professor 
Spinelli,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  word, 
gives  only  its  initial.  The  spoken  accent  of 
the  Italian  word  is  carefrilly  marked.  Long 
lists  of  idioms  and  proverbs  are  given  under 
each  key'word.  Obsolete  and  rare  Italian 
words  have  been  completely  omitted  and  the 
phonetic  spelling  has  been  done  away  with 
in  the  well-founded  beh'ef  that  good  pronun¬ 
ciation  can  not  be  rendered  or  acquired  by 
sight. 

The  School  Edition  consists  of  a  single 
volume  and  is  an  abridgement  of  the  two 
volume  work.  The  main  difference  lies  in  a 
curtailment  of  idiomatic  expressions. 

The  typography  is  very  clear,  neat  and, 
mirabile  didtu  for  a  dictionary,  not  injurious 
to  the  eye.  Professor  SpinelU  has  given  to  the 
teachers  and  Students  of  Italian  a  long- 
awaited  and  much-needed  work.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  few  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  to 
be  found  here  and  there  will  be  eliminated 
in  a  future  edition  necessitated  by  the  deserved 
success  of  the  present  work. — Michele  Canta' 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Francesco  Savorgnan  di  Brazza.  Da  Leo' 
twrdo  a  Marconi.  Milano.  Ulrico  Hoc- 
pli.  1933.  15  lire. — Contrary  to  the  all-too 
prevalent  belief  that  the  Italian  genius  is 
limited  solely  to  artistic  productions,  the 
present  book  proves  decisively  that  the  Italian 
mind  shines  as  brilliantly  in  the  field  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  as  that  of  any  other  nationality. 
The  author  takes  us  through  the  ages  from 
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that  of  Da  Vinci  to  the  present  Guglielmo  Lettere.  1933. — Each  chapter  oiFers  a  critical 
Marconi,  well  nigh  six  hundred  years.  Moft  review  of  some  tendency  or  school  or  thinker 
Americans — and  might  1  add  Italians? — will  of  the  twentieth  century:  Romanticism, 
undoubtedly  be  surprised  at  the  significant  Rudolf  Otto,  Treitschke,  Josiah  Royce,  Una- 
contributions  of  Italians  to  modem  scientific  muno,  Bergson,  Meyerson,  Croce  and  the 
thought.  Experimental  science  as  we  know  re^.  Avoiding  the  ^rait-jacketed  paragraphs 
it  today  is  due  to  Galileo  Galilei.  The  circular  of  the  encyclopedia  the  author  gives  us  a 
tion  of  the  blood,  musical  notes,  the  mariner’s  thoughtful  interpretation  of  men  and  move- 
compass,  the  barometer,  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  ments  based  on  a  truA worthy  fiimiliarity  with 
telephone  and  wireless  telegraphy  are  a  few  the  hiAory  of  modem  thought, 
of  the  discoveries  for  which  we  have  the  sons  Although  the  severity  of  lengthy  discourse 
of  Italy  to  thank.  Hundreds  of  others,  how'  has  been  avoided,  the  acumen  of  the  critic 
ever,  are  liAed.  In  fad,  Savorgnan  di  Brazza's  is  not  dulled.  His  remarks  will  form  a  useful 
book  might  well  be  used  in  connection  with  commentary  to  any  formal  discussion  of  think- 
our  courses  in  Italian  culture  and  civilization,  ers  and  thought-trends  of  the  pad  130 
— S.  S.  years. — H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago,  Ill. 

•  L.  A.  Muratori.  Dei  Difetti  della  Giu-  •  Pietro  Cridiano  Drago.  Federico  Hebbel. 

risprudenza.  A  cura  di  Arrigo  Solmi.  “Profili.”  Roma.  Formiggini.  1933.  5 

Roma.  Formiggini.  1933.  la  lire. — ^This  is  the  lire. — Neglecting  not  even  the  mod  recent 
fird  rcpublication  since  1743  of  the  critic:al  criticism,  the  author  of  this  excellent  dudy 
work  of  the  famous  Italian  hidoriographer.  Be-  plunges  boldly  into  the  maze  of  disparaging 
cause  of  its  legal  and  hidorical  importance  it  interpretations  given  the  art  of  Hebbel.  After 
has  now  been  reprinted  with  an  excellent  fore-  having  edabUshed  the  close  link  between  the 
word  by  Professor  Solmi  and  has  been  in-  work  and  the  life  of  the  dramatid,  Drago 
eluded  by  Dr.  Formiggini  in  his  series  the  analyzes  Hebbel's  works  in  the  light  of 
Classici  del  Diritto.  their  relation  to  his  tragic  life,  and  reveals 

When  the  b(X)k  was  written  chaos  reigned  the  tormented  yet  solid  thinker  who  dands 

in  the  legislation  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  apart  from  any  literary  schex)!. 

Besides  the  Roman  Law  there  exided  the  Hebbel’s  drama  is  in  itself  the  development 
Canon  and  the  feudal  Laws.  About  them  of  a  philosophy  of  hidory  for,  according  to 

cropped  up,  according  to  the  nationality  of  Drago,  Hebbel’s  drama  presupposes  hidory 
the  rulers,  Norman-Swabian,  Aragonese  or  as  the  basis  of  Art.  Art  becomes  the  symbol 
Spanish  laws  and  decrees  which  dwelt  along-  of  the  absolute.  The  modem  spirit  has  thus 
side  the  city  laws  and  the  various  interprets-  found  in  Hebbel  a  powerful  interpreter  who 

tions  given  to  all  of  them  in  the  local  courts.  conceives  clearly  the  moral  druggie  of  the 

Muratori,  after  an  accurate  dudy  of  all  human  consdence  and  infuses  it  'skilfully  into 

these  laws,  points  out  the  defe<5ts  of  this  his  drama. 

sydem  and  dresses  the  immediate  need  of  a  In  his  dudy  of  the  man,  Drago  brings  out 
single  code. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col-  the  dual  personality  of  the  dramatid  whose 
lege.  egoidic  and  despotic  nature  exacted  from 

the  woman  he  loved  the  complete  sacrifice 

•  Antonino  Pa^iaro.  II  Fascismo.  Roma,  of  j^er  personality  but  whose  other  self  was 

Libreria  di  Scienza  e  Lettere.  1933.  A  ^3  miij  ^^d  as  atfiedtionate  as  the  heroes  of  his 

reasoned  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  poli-  plays.— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College, 

tical,  edhetic,  social,  moral  and  psychological  1  u 

values  of  Fascism.  It  is  presented  as  a  neces-  ®  MmccUo  Cora.  II  figliuol  prodigo.  Pre- 
sary  product  of  social  evolution  and  conse-  Lorenzo  Montano.  Genova, 

quently  is  sudained  by  the  profounded  Enmiano  degli  Oifini.  (Collezione  degli  scrit- 
philosophic  confidence.  Possibly  one  of  the  nuovi.)  J933*  *0  lire-  Prose  travel 

greated  benefits  of  the  new  discovery  is  its  sketches,  in  the  form  more  or  1^  of  prose 
spirit  of  finality;  its  advocates  are  poised,  per-  years  immediately 

sident  and  persuasive  in  their  gentle  urgency,  following  the  War,  by  one  who,  bom  under 

— H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago.  Ill.  ^  foreign  flag,  joined  the  Italian  forces  at  the 

time  of  the  great  conflid.  The  author  is  primar- 

•  Adriano  Tilgher.  Filosofi  e  MoraliSti  del  ily  a  scientid,  rather  than  a  h'tterateur,  which 

J^ovecento.  Roma.  Libreria  di  Scienze  e  may  account  for  the  extreme  lucidity  and 
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careful  6nish  of  his  writing,  although  it  is 
not  enough  to  account  for  the  emotional  and 
poetic  intensity  to  be  met  with  in  these  pages. 
A  number  of  the  pieces  appeared  in  the  old 
Ronda;  and  there  is  a  trace  of  the  frammen' 
tismo  and  preciosity  for  which  that  organ 
Aood,  a  tradition  which  is  being  in  a  manner 
revived,  with  timely  modifications,  by  the 
Genoese  review,  Espero,  under  the  editorship 
of  Aldo  Capasso,  who  also  dire(ils  the  Colle' 
zione  degli  scrittori  nuovi,  of  which  the 
present  volume  forms  a  part.  The  danger  of 
this  type  of  writing  is:  perfection  and  dulness, 
a  formal  perfection  that  palls,  a  danger  from 
which  Signor  Cora  is  saved  by  his  depth  of 
feeling  and  poetic  sense.  In  the  bcxik  will  be 
found  diminutive,  exquisitely  chiseled,  cameo' 
like  pictures  of  the  Austria,  Hungary,  Ger' 
many,  Poland  and  Italy  of  after'the'War.  As 
a  traveler,  the  author  has  much  the  feeling  of 
Morand  in  Rten  que  la  terre  or  Montherlant  in 
the  VoyageuTs  traquts.  A  great  gloom  weighs 
upon  him  and  a  forebcxling  for  the  near 
future.  He  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  over^Aress 
the  “Oriental  peril.”  His  etching  of  pro^rate 
Au^ria  is  memorable,  his  quick  insight  into 
Germany  astonishing,  if  a  trifle  warped.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  “Ours  is  a  season  of  soli' 
tudes  and  of  marble  countenances.” — Samuel 
Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Carlo  Linati.  Concerto  variato.  Genova. 

Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  (Collezione  degb' 
scrittori  nuovi.)  1933.  10  lire. — The  prc5se 
pieces  gathered  in  this  volume,  brief  and  dis' 
connedted  but  exquisitely  finished,  are  of  that 
variety  of  frammentismo  which  was  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  effective' 
ness  by  Ardengo  Soffici,  in  what  remains, 
it  may  be,  the  ma^rpiece  of  the  genre,  his 
Arlecchino,  published  back  in  the  early  after' 
War  years.  This  was  a  tendency  which 
centered  about  Cardarelli’s  La  Rondu,  and 
which  is  now  being  revived  and  carried  on, 
with  variations,  by  the  group  about  Aldo 
Capasso’s  Genoese  review,  Espero.  Indeed, 
the  Collezione  degli  scrittori  nuovi,  which  is 
directed  by  Capasso  and  assexiated  with 
Espero,  is  inclined  to  run  too  exclusively  to 
this  sort  of  writing;  there  is  also  a  bit  too 
obvious  an  effort  to  give  new  life  to  the 
writers  as  well  as  the  writing  of  a  decade  and 
more  ago.  One  wonders  juA  how  much  suc' 
cess,  in  the  long  run,  this  attempt  to  resuscitate 
the  literary  fragment  will  have;  for  ip  France, 
where,  for  example,  the  bex^page  novel  is 
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coming  back  into  vogue,  and  elsewhere,,  there 
is  a  decided  swing  in  the  other  direction. 

A  book  of  prose  fragments  is  always  apt 
to  prove  hard,  not  to  say  dull,  reading.  It  is 
somewhat  like  perusing  a  collection  of  very 
mature  and  well  done  classroom  themes.  Signor 
Linati,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  be^  mcxlem 
Italian  prosateurs.  He  has  a  gift  of  poetic 
fantasy  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Vergani  or  the  Spanish  de  la  Serna.  He  is, 
above  all,  essentially  a  Lombardian,  in  spirit 
and  in  speech.  In  the  present  in^nce,  he 
is  inclined  to  be  the  laudator  temporis  aCti, 
lcx>king  back  wilfully  over  the  early'century 
horse'and'buggy  days,  which,  to  the  man  who 
grew  up  in  them,  are  so  much  to  be  preferred 
to  this  noisy,  belching  motor  age  of  ours. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New 
York  City. 

•  Lauro  de  Bosis.  Icaro.  With  a  Translation 
from  the  Italian  by  Ruth  Draper,  and  a 
Prefree  by  Gilbert  Murray.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1933.  $3.cdo. — Lauro  de 
Bosis  was  for  a  short  time  a  contributing  editor 
of  this  magazine,  and  every  reminder  of  his 
genius,  his  courage  and  his  dramatic  end  has 
a  special  intere^  for  Books  Abroad.  The  Arik' 
ingly  prophetic  character  of  this  early  dramatic 
poem  of  his — 

'Tcaro  me  disse 

che  avrebbe  liberato  da  la  morte 
queiti  giovani  e  piu  non  vi  saranno 
vittime  umane.  .  .” 

“Figlio,  riposa.  T^on  invcino  il  sangue 
hai  dato:  il  mondo  seguird  il  tuo  volo.  .  .” 

— and  all  the  reA  of  it,  has  been  many  times 
noted.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  meaningless 
coincidence.  The  significant  thing  is  that  Icaro 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  flight  over  Rome  because 
all  of  Lauro  de  Bosis’  life  was  a  consi^ent 
effort  to  uplift  mankind.  If  he  was  once  an 
apo^le  of  Fascism  and  later  an  enemy  of  this 
movement,  that  was  simply  because  he  was 
once  of  the  opinion  that  the  movement  was 
gocxl  but  later  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  beaU' 
tifiil  new  edition  of  his  poem,  accompanied  by 
an  uneven  but  generally  pleasing  prose  transla' 
tion  into  English,  is  a  noble  monument  to  his 
memory. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Fernando  Losavio.  In  Luce  di  Miti.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1933. 7.50  lire. — This  maieA 
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but  elegant  volume  of  poems,  divided  into 
Awii  e  Soite,  Ap^yrodi,  and  Miti,  reminds  one 
of  the  three  ^ges  of  a  flight.  In  the  fir*  part, 
with  Apt,  Sorella,  Pampini,  the  author  tries 
his  wings  close  to  earth  where  nature  and 
homely  ties  Aill  have  a  Arong  hold  upon  him. 
Certain  that  his  wings  will  not  fail  him  in 
bolder  flight  he  then  soars  to  lyric  heights 
where,  in  Salgo,  Luce,  In  Volo,  his  poetry 
I  acquires  a  terseness  of  ^yle  as  cry^l  clear  as 
air.  His  song  of  triumph  ended,  he  mounts 
ftill  higher  and  reaches  Olympus.  In  Leda,  Pi' 
tagora,  and  in  the  other  poems  on  mythological 
gods  he  does  not  fulfill  the  promise  so  bril' 
liantly  given  in  the  fir^  two  parts.  In  fadt, 
we  really  wish  he  had  not  published  this  third 
I  group  of  poems,  for  it  is  only  when  Losavio 
treats  of  more  modeA  things  that  he  shows 
the  rare  poetic  qualities  which  he  truly  pos' 
scsses.  Here,  his  impressions,  filtered  through 
a  sensitive  soul,  are  purified,  spiritualized;  they 
I  are  real  poetry. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
I  College. 

•  Vittorio  Parisi.  Momenti  Lirici.  Palmi  Ca' 
labria.  “Rassegna.”  1933. — Signor  Parisi 

has  published  a  novel,  a  tragedy,  a  one-adt  play, 
a  book  of  travel  and  three  volumes  of  verse. 
The  present  work  is  a  chapbook  of  61  pages. 
Three  of  the  poems  are  rather  delightful 
riming  pieces,  in  the  dialedt  of  Calabria.  The 
others  are  written  in  many  meters,  mo^ly  free 
verse.  Some  of  the  beA  of  them  have  a  curious 
similarity  to  the  rich  precision  of  John  Gould 
Fletcher's  Symphonies. — H.  K.  R. 

•  Giovanni  Comisso.  Storm  di  un  patrimo' 
nio.  Milano.  Fratelli  Treves.  1933. — The 
publisher's  band  advertises  that  this  is  a  novel 
on  a  “Balzac  theme !''  The  firA  part  of  the  ^ry 
fives  up  to  this;  it  is  very  much  Balzac.  The 
tale  has  to  do  with  a  miserly  celibate,  one  of 
those  types  bom  old  and  avaricious,  who, 
amid  a  group  of  peasant  retainers,  leads  a 
sordid  life  in  his  inherited  palazzo.  Then,  with 
the  aged  miser  at  the  point  of  death,  comes 
the  War,  and  the  cannonry  of  the  Au^rian 
invader,  wrecking  alike  patrician  villas, 
peasant  huts,  human  lives  and  dreams  of 
avarice.  The  miser  is  killed  and  his  e^te  and 
life  savings  fall  to  his  two  illegitimate  grand' 
sons  (he  had  had  a  son  by  his  cook).  When  the 
war  is  over,  the  two  heirs  come  back  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  mother,  rapidly  and  ^upidly 
rqn  through  with  their  patrimony,  until  they 
are  left  absolutely  penniless.  In  connec^km 
with  this  squandering  of  the  inheritance,  the 
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schemings  of  a  shrewd  fly'by'night  politician 
play  a  considerable  part.  Conditions  in  Italy 
following  the  War  are  vividly  depided  in  the 
squabbles  between  the  “Red”  and  the 
“White”  labor'consumer  “cooperatives.” 
These,  incidentally,  were  the  conditions  that 
led  to  the  March  on  Rome  and  Fascism.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
newly  rich  rudics  and  their  antics;  but  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  book  tends  to  fall  down, 
particularly  in  charadterization;  the  thing  is  a 
bit  overdone,  and  charadter  is  sacrificed  to 
caricature. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  readable  dories  which 
Commisso  has  written.  He  is  at  his  bed  when 
dealii3g  with  the  sea  (as  in  his  Gcnte  di  mare, 
which  won  the  Premio  Bagutta  in  1928),  with 
the  Itah'an  peasant,  or  with  the  War.  The  lad, 
especially,  is  a  favored  theme — almod  too 
favored  a  cme,  since  he  seems  unable  to  get 
away  from  it,  with  the  events  of  I9i4'i8, 
however  dirring  they  may  have  been  at  the 
time,  all  the  while  receding  further  and  fur' 
ther  into  the  pad,  in  confrontation  with  the 
more  immediately  exciting  ones  of  today. 
Comisso  is,  none  the  less,  incomparable  when 
describing  an  invasion  or  anything  having  to 
do  with  the  famous  Italian  retreat;  for  these 
are  events  that  he  himself  lived  through. 

The  longer  dory  is  supplemented  by  a 
charming  sketch,  Ricchi  di  Provincui,  a  pidturc 
of  two  varying  types  of  Italian  country  gentle' 
man. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

•  Vincenzo  Giuliani.  L’Anitrui  }<{a5Coila. 

Larino.  E.  L.  Pietrantonio.  1933.  8  lire. — 
The  very  title  of  this  volume  recalls  to  mind  II 
fondo  al  cuore,  Zorzi's  fird  play.  And  in  fed, 
Giuliani  does  in  these  short  dories  what  Zorzi 
has  already  done  in  II  Teatro  del  Silenzio.  He 
breathes  life  into  characters  who  love  and 
suffer  in  silence,  because,  drained  of  the 
courage  to  express  their  feelings,  they  arc 
unable  to  fight  for  their  own  passions.  Take, 
for  indance,  II  Viottolo,  in  which  the  young 
dudent  Oscar  fells  in  love  with  Ncnnelc, 
the  charming  model  of  his  teacher  Rovcrc.  Al' 
though  Ncnnelc  loves  Rovcrc,  in  spite  of  his 
fifty  years,  courtesy,  friendship  and  lack  of 
determination  prevent  cither  from  marrying 
the  girl.  Finally,  Rovcrc,  lying  with  a  rose  on 
his  heart,  shoots  himself. 

The  collection  includes  several  humorous 
dories,  such  as  Vedere,  which  cheer  the 
reader  like  rays  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day. 
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The  author  moulds  his  characters  with  ease 
and  places  them  against  backgrounds,  the 
chiaroscuri  of  which  attain  arti^ic  heights 
worthy  of  consideration. — Michele  Canta' 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Mormino.  Awentura  tra  Mez- 
zanotte  e  I'Alba.  Roma.  Albrighi,  Segati 

e  Co.  1933.  7  lire. — Giving  his  imagination 
free  rein  in  a  collection  of  Stories  which  in- 
eludes  adventures  in  exotic  lands,  sad  and 
droll  tales,  hunting  yams  which  smack  of 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  autobiographical  epi' 
sodes,  visions  developed  against  historical  or 
biblical  backgrounds,  Mormipo  transports  his 
reader  to  Strange  realms  which  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  this  everyday  world. 
The  characters,  in  keeping  with  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live  are,  for  the 
most  part,  imaginary.  However,  the  author 
with  very  little  description  evokes  most 
powerfully  the  heat  of  the  desert,  the  thirSt  of 
the  sun'weary  traveller,  the  magic  of  the 
Orient,  and  the  thrill  of  adventure. 

A  visit  to  Ulysses’s  ship,  anchored  off  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  an  hour  in  a  Constantinople 
coffee  shop,  a  caravan  journey  to  the  palace  of 
an  Abyssinian  sultan  where  a  noble  slave  girl 
tells  her  pathetic  ^ory,  are  a  few  of  the  high' 
lights  of  this  unusual  and  attractive  bewk. — 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Alfredo  Segre.  Agenzia  Abram  Lewis. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — 

This  is  the  winner  of  the  Mondadori  io,cxx5 
lire  novel'prize  for  1933.  Signor  Segre  is  not  a 
literary  heavyweight;  but  few  if  any  of  the 
previous  winners  have  been.  He  is,  we  are 
told,  very  young,  and  lives  in  Cairo  where 
his  scene  is  laid.  He  will  doubtless  go  ^r  as 
a  confectioner  of  that  exotic  type  of  romance 
which  is  so  popular  in  Italy,  indeed,  a  ^ple 
commercial  article,  one  in  which  the  house  of 
Mondadori  more  or  less  specializes. 

The  author  impresses  one  as  having  read 
to  excess  of  the  H.  Rider  Haggard  schcwl. 
This,  coupled  with  his  environment,  proves 
too  much.  He  has  all  the  ingredients  at  hand, 
and  he  spills  them  in  unsparingly;  the  hand- 
some  but  proud  desert  sheik  become  a  drago 
man;  the  languishing  and  eldering  British  or 
American  touri^  lady  (she  appears  in  this  case 
to  be  an  American  “baroness”!);  a  Hebrew 
who  runs  a  touriA  agency,  auid  who  is  a  sort 
of  cross  between  Shylock  and  the  Wandering 
Jew;  opium  smuggling  and  smugglers;  a  native 
uprising;  etc.  etc.  It  impresses  one  as  being 


excellent  movie  ^uff,  if  the  movies  had  not 
gone  highbrow — say,  back  in  the  days  of  the 
Late  Rudolph  Valentino. 

In  the  figure  of  Abram  Lewis,  the  author 
has  attempted  a  serious  fulMength  portrait; 
but  Lewis  remains,  when  all  is  said,  a  bookish 
creation;  and  furthermore,  what  might  have 
been  a  powerful  denouement  is  spoiled  by  a 
“happy  ending”  that  would  have  shamed  the 
one'time  American  box'office. — Samuel  Put'  I 
tiam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Orio  Vergani.  Levar  del  sole.  Milano. 

Treves'Treccani'Tumminelli.  1933.  12 
lire. — In  Levar  del  sole,  Orio  Vergani  seems 
to  have  dropped  the  earlier  lyricism  and 
poetry  of  lo,  povero  negro  and  gone  over  to  a 
brutally  fiank  pessismim.  This  new  world 
of  his  becomes  one  of  selfishness,  ingratitude 
and  cynicism.  The  central  figure  of  the  novel 
is  an  old  blind  man,  who  because  of  his  tcf' 
rible  affliction,  is  embittered  again^  humanity. 

A  Freudian  Arain  can  be  seen  in  the  old  man’s 
delight  in  tormenting  his  relatives,  and  in  his 
desire  to  be  served  and  feared.  However,  his 
guide,  Mario,  is  the  chief  sufferer;  the  one 
whose  youth  is  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  blind 
man’s  cupidity.  Hence  one  may  say  that  the 
real  tragedy  of  this  novel  consi^s  in  the  con' 
tra^  between  these  two.  Equally  selfish,  the 
boy  druggies  for  a  more  hopeful  life,  but 
finally  resigns  himself  to  his  lot.  The  old  man 
dies,  but  Mario,  now  spiritually  crushed,  finds 
life  a  sad  and  hopeless  affair.  In  fine,a  powerful 
novel,  well  written,  though  unsympathetic 
and  bitter. — S.  S. 

AAA 

Father  Nerses  Akinian,  Armenian  classical 
scholar  ( ‘in  diaspora”)  has  published  a  liter' 
ary'hi^orical  ^udy  of  Eghishe  Vardapet  and 
his  Hiftory  of  the  War  of  Armenians.  This  is 
the  Armenian  national  epic  of  the  struggle 
again^  Sasannian  Persia  in  451  A.  D. 

In  the  American  Review,  a  journal  of  young 
reac^tionaries  who  hate  Capitalism  as  bitterly 
as  Communism,  Mr.  Herbert  Agar  argues 
that  there  are  “four  reasons  why  the  United 
States  lo^t  her  moral  purpose  and  became  the 
victim  of  economic  determinism.  .  .  The  third 
was  that  Americans  were  rarely  restrained 
by  the  religious  motive.  The  United  States  is 
a  Protestant  country,  founded  when  Proles' 
tantism  was  already  in  decline.  .  .  This  reli' 
gion  could  Still  provide  comfort  and  support 
to  the  humble  life,  but  as  a  barrier  for  bucca' 
neers  it  did  not  exist.” 
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(For  other  booJ{s  in  Various  Languages,  see  ''Head-Liners") 


•  Johannes  WulfF.  }^ye  Mutnlerier.  Fortael' 
linger  og  Eventyr. — Songe  fra  Jorden. 
K0benhavn.  Nyt  nordisk  Forlag.  1933.  3.00 
and  4.75  Kroner. — Both  as  poet  and  as  prose- 
writer  Wulff  has  won  a  name  among  the 
younger  writers  of  Denmark.  J^ye  Mumlerier 
— “mumlerier”  (mumblings)  is  the  designation 
for  a  new  prose  genre  created  by  the  author — 
includes  descriptions  and  meditations,  short 
^ries  and  fairy  tales.  Wulff  philosophizes 
over  his  barber,  describes  the  city  man’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  provincial  life,  comments  on  ^reet 
scenes,  and  pi<ftures  idyls  in  the  country;  tells 
about  poets  and  vagabonds,  becomes  whimsical 
in  his  ^iry  tales  and  pathetic  in  his  contem¬ 
plations.  Not  all  that  he  writes  is  of  equal 
importance;  his  innocence  can  become  mere 
naivete,  his  sentiment  sentimentality.  But 
when  he  is  at  his  be^,  he  has  the  ability  to 
combine  humor  with  pathos  and  to  see  com¬ 
monplace  things  in  the  light  of  eternity. 

Wulff's  poems  (Sunge  fra  Jorden)  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  certain  innocence  and  sincer¬ 
ity.  They  can  at  times  become  awkward,  but 
they  are  always  genuine.  They  deal  mainly 
with  religious  feelings  expressed  in  an  original, 
unorthodox  manner.  A  ^rong  cosmic  conscious¬ 
ness  permeates  the  author,  to  whom  death 
means  merely  the  entrance  to  a  new  and  richer 
life.  But  his  voice  is  humble  rather  than 
jubilant;  behind  the  mild  and  confident  words 
is  an  echo  of  sadness  and  suffering.  His  verse, 
when  at  its  beA,  vibrates  with  the  tone  of  the 
human  heart. — A  few  poems  with  a  humorous 
touch  show  that  in  his  poetry  as  well  as  in 
his  prose,  Wulff  under^nds  how  to  fuse 
humor  with  seriousness  in  a  poetically  moving 
way.— Jens  T^yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Olaf  Gynt.  Verdens  Hjcerte.  Nye  Digte. 

K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1933.  3.50  Kro¬ 
ner. — Olaf  Gynt  has  a  great  but  uneven 
talent.  He  is  a  bom  poet  but  lacks  self-critic¬ 


ism.  At  times  he  composes  musical,  eledtrifying 
Lanzas  full  of  truly  poetical  images;  at  times 
he  becomes  conventional  and  immaturely  ver¬ 
bose.  In  the  present  collection  the  young  poet 
bids  good-bye  to  his  Bohemian  youth  (he  is 
twenty-four!)  and  pledges  his  talent  to  the 
service  of  “sound,  eternal,  and  positive  princi¬ 
ples.”  Side  by  side  we  find  poems  expressing  a 
highly  sensuous  materialism  and  a  religiously 
inspired  idealism.  Gynt  seems  to  be  swinging 
between  a  Byronic  worldliness  and  a  spiritual 
universalism  suggeAive  of  Shelley.  He  is  a  poet 
whose  development  should  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed.— Jem  >(yholtn.  Library  of  dJongress. 

•  Henri  Nathansen.  Mendel  Philipsen  C?* 
Sfhi.  K0benhavn.  Nyt  nordisk  Forlag. 
1932.  9.75  Kroner. — A  sub^ntial  novel  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  life  of  a  Jewish  family  during 
three  generations.  Semmy  Phihpsen,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  hardware  merchant,  carries  on  his 
father's  business,  but  succeeds  only  in  making 
a  modeA  living  for  his  devoted  wife  and 
daughter.  Sofie — the  proud,  sensitive,  and 
lonely  daughter — is  for  a  time  in  danger  of 
becoming  completely  fru^rated  in  an  unhappy 
marriage,  but  at  la^  becomes  reconciled  with 
life  through  her  son,  Aron,  who,  as  the  book 
closes,  is  beginning  his  career  as  a  brilliant 
political  econcmaM. 

The  quiet  life  of  the  orthodox  Semmy  and 
his  family  is  contraAed  with  the  hedtic  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  younger  brother,  Frederik,  and  his 
sophi&icated  circle,  which  includes  Georg 
Brandes,  of  whom  we  get  a  few  brilliant  pic¬ 
tures. 

Nathansen’s  book  is  written  in  a  sober, 
somewhat  old-fashioned  ^yle.  In  these  days  of 
violent  anti-Semitic  feeling,  it  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Jewish  prob- 
blem.  It  shows  that  in  a  country  where  the 
Jews  enjoyed  complete  liberty,  moA  of  them 
preferred  to  h've  an  isolated  but  dignified  life. 
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contributing  by  their  solid  qualities  to  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  which  they  made 
their  home. — Jens  }{yholm.  Library  of  Con' 
grcss. 

•  M.  H.  Szekely'Lulofs.  De  andere  wereld. 

Am^rdam.  N.  V.  Uitgevers'maatschap' 

pij  “Elsevier.”  1934. — Pieter  Pot,  a  timid  soul 
who  suffers  from  an  inferiority  complex, 
secures  a  position  as  assistant  on  one  of  the 
large  rubber  e^tes  in  Sumatra.  In  his  imagina' 
tion  he  sees  the  brighter  future.  Some  day 
he  will  have  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  his 
fortune  will  open  all  the  avenues  of  life  thus 
far  closed  to  him,  and  will  win  for  him  the 
e^ecm  of  the  world.  Indeed,  after  several  years 
of  hard  work,  which  wrecks  his  health,  he 
becomes  admini^rator  of  a  small  e^te, 
located  on  an  isolated  island.  But  his  nature 
has  not  changed.  The  native  woman  Asminah, 
whom  he  takes  into  his  home  as  his  housewife 
and  mate,  as  is  cu^mary  for  unmarried  em' 
ployees,  proves  a  real  helpmeet  and  companion. 
Their  half-ca^e  son  is  a  source  of  great  happi' 
ness  to  the  parents.  But  Pieter  marries  a  light' 
hearted  person  named  Betty,  and  returns  to 
Europe  on  leave.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
command  the  respecit  of  his  old  associates,  and 
his  visit  is  a  disappointment.  Then  comes  the 
depression,  his  dismissal,  his  flight  to  Asminah 
and  their  son.  Here  again  he  Ends  a  degree  of 
peace,  and  learns  to  appreciate  the  spiritual 
values  of  life. 

This  admirable  book  is  to  appear  in  an 
English  translation. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Ida  C.  Ward.  The  Phonetic  and  Tonal 
Structure  of  Cambridge.  Heffer. 

1933.  8s.  6d. — That  phonetics  is  the  proper 
^udy  of  speciali^s  only  is  again  proved  to  be 
wrong  by  Miss  Ward.  By  means  of  phonet' 
ics  she  has  made  more  discoveries  in  seman' 
tics  and  grammar  than  could  be  mentioned  in 
a  short  note.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  great 
excellence  and  general  intere^,  but  it  is  so 
clearly  written  that  a  really  complicated  pitch' 
tone  language  is  made  easy  to  underhand. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  only  those  whose  work 
is  in  we^  African  languages  should  read  this 
book.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  gives  quite  so 
much  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  tones  in 
language  as  this  clean'cut  analysis  of  a  specific 
language. — Ch.  F.  Voegelin.  Yale  University. 

•  C.  O.  Sylve^r  Mawson.  International 
Boo}{  of  Thames.  New  York.  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell.  1934.  $2.00. — It  is  not  heresy  to 
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hazard  the  declaration  that  even  the  Pope  is 
not  infeillible  when  it  comes  to  the  pronuncia* 
tion  of  proper  names.  A  man’s  name  is  what 
he  chooses  to  call  it,  and  he  may  have  changed 
his  mind  since  you  met  him  la^t.  The  reviewer 
knows  a  pair  of  cousins  named  Beaird.  The 
name  of  one  is  pronounced  “Beard”  (that  is 
to  say.  Whiskers);  the  rume  of  the  other  is 
spoken  “Bared”  (i.e..  Deprived  of  B.  V.  D.'s). 
And  even  when  a  name  has  gone  into  the 
reference  books,  there  may  ^ill  be  uncertainty. 
Declares  Dr.  Mawson:  “Scores  of  names  could 
be  advanced  where  one  publication  has  evident' 
ly  relied  upon  the  supposed  infallibility  of  a 
rival  and  has  fallen  unwittingly  into  his  error.” 
We  suspeA  that  even  Dr.  Mawson’s  book  is 
not  faultless,  although  it  is  doubtless  as  nearly 
so  as  any  enterprise  of  the  sort  has  ever  been. 
He  tells  us  that  he  wrote  letters  to  men  and 
women  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  that 
when  he  could  not  secure  dependable  informa' 
tion  he  omitted  the  word.  There  are  some 
regrettable  omissions,  but  apparently  not 
many.  Many  of  the  names  are  not  merely 
pronounced,  but  discussed.  “Neither  I  nor  any 
member  of  my  family,”  writes  Mr.  Oliver 
Onions,  “has  ever  pronounced  the  name 
“Onions”  otherwise  than  in  the  common'OC' 
garden  way.”  Or,  more  formidably:  Cetewc' 
yo.  .  .  “The  Zulus  themselves  pronounce  the 
fir^  syllable  as  a  click.”  This  reviewer,  unfot' 
tunately,  is  near  the  foot  of  his  class  in  Zulu, 
but  he  knows  enough  to  be  filled  with  admira' 
tion  for  Dr.  Mawson’s  versatile  equipment  and 
his  excellent  judgment.  His  decisions  ^nd  up, 
almo^  always.  We  should  like  to  know  who 
told  him  that  “Okmulgee,”  name  of  a  city  in 
Oklahoma,  is  pronounced  with  a  short  “0,” 
and  why  the  Cuban  embassy  in  Washington 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  femily  name 
“C^pedes”  begins  with  a  “th”  sound.  His 
pronunciation  of  “Aix”  as  “ayks”  rather  than 
“ecks,”  and  of  “Corneille”  with  a  close  “d," 
are  no  doubt  indicated  advisedly,  but  we  are  a 
little  curious  to  know  why.  In  its  entirety, 

a  book  of  great  value. — R.  T.  H.  f 

I 

•  Emil  Lengyel.  The  ?iew  Deal  in  Europe. 

New  York.  Funk  df*  Wagnalls.  1934 
$2.00. — Dr.  Lengyel  has  a  gift  for  making 
things  clear.  His  Hitler,  his  The  Cauldron  Boils, 
his  numerous  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
and  this  new  volume  (which  is  a  record  of 
what  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  to  some 
degree  what  Sweden,  the  United  States  and 
several  other  countries  have  been  doing  to 
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remodel  and  replace  their  broken'down 
governmental  and  economic  machinery),  have 
made  the  rough  places  plainer  for  a  good  many 
of  us  who  have  not  his  keen  eye  for  the  essen- 
tials.  The  J^ew  Deal  in  Europe  purports  neither 
to  praise  nor  to  blame,  but  to  give  the  ^dts. 
It  does  this  latter,  very  fairly  and  accurately. 
(If  it  seems  at  times  a  little  misleading,  as  in 
the  evaluation  of  Russia's  accomplishment  at 
the  end  of  her  fir^  Five  Year  Period,  the 
author's  excuse  is  the  pressure  which  is  on 
him  to  abbreviate  and  simplify).  Neither  does 
he  attack  or  defend,  except  by  implication. 
Such  declarations  as  the  one  concerning 
Chancellor  Hitler,  on  page  310:  “A  witch 
(locator  in  darken  Africa  has  probably  more 
knowledge  of  the  internal  organs  of  his  patient 
than  Hitler  has  of  the  financial  troubles  of 
Germany,"  are  not  eulogy,  but  they  are  for 
the  mo^  part  (this  one  may  be  a  little  malicious) 
quite  as  fer  from  condemnation.  The  old  world 
is  desperately  ill,  and  the  doctors  who  are 
treating  her  are  probably  not  so  sure  of  what 
ails  her  and  what  will  put  her  on  her  feet  again 
as  they  claim  to  be.  But  Dr.  Lengyel  is  not 
prescribing.  He  is  only  reporting  the  patient's 
condition  for  the  public  press.  And  he  does  it 
well.— R.  T.  H. 

•  John  A.  Gade.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Mct' 
cier.  New  York.  Scribner's.  1934.  $2.75. 
—Mr.  Gade,  diplomat  and  financier,  was  a 
delegate  of  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  during  the  la^  year  of 
American  neutrality  in  the  Great  War,  and 
appears  to  have  had  considerable  personal 
contact  with  the  dauntless  Cardinal.  (Cardinal 
Mercier's  international  popularity  is  due  almo^ 
entirely  to  his  determined  ^nd  again^  the 
Germans  during  their  occupation  of  Belgium, 
and  earlier  lives  of  him,  like  the  very  well' 
written  one  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kellogg  (D. 
Appleton,  1920,  unaccountably  missing  from 
Mr.  Gade's  long  bibliography)  usually  laid 
the  emphasis  on  this  period.  Mr.  Gade  is  quite 
as  much  intereAed  in  the  earlier  and  later 
aAivities,  in  the  teacher,  the  theologian  and 
ThcMni^  philosopher,  the  organizer,  the 
dent  of  political,  economic  and  social  proly 
Icms,  the  shrewd  and  generous  shepherd  of 
souls  whose  life  was  one  long  series  of  benefac' 
tions.  The  Appendix  contains  illuminating  ex' 
tnuits  from  the  diary  of  the  Cardinal's  naive 
but  by  no  means  ^upid  valet  Frantz,  recorded 
during  the  visit  to  America;  the  funily  tree 
of  the  Mercier  family  from  the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  centurv,  etc.;  and  there  is  a  fairly 
complete  index. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Mulk  Raj  Annand.  The  Hindu  View  of 
Art.  London.  George  Allen  Unwin. 
1933. — Dr.  Mulk  Raj  Annand  is  one  of  those 
young  Indian  writers  who  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language  make  it  possible  for 
the  WeAem  public  to  know  the  “golden 
thread  of.  .  .  idealism  which  runs  through 
all  Hindu  adtivity  and  thought."  L^nfortuna' 
tely,  however,  India  has  been  painted  so 
golden  in  the  imagination  of  the  We^mer 
(when  she  has  not  been  painted  in  very  different 
and  much  darker  hues)  that  a  procedure  scMnc' 
what  more  human,  more  vividly  alive  and 
more  dynamic  would  probably  present  her 
more  fairly.  There  is,  of  course,  no  denying 
the  frdt  that  the  Indian  mind  is  philosophically 
one  of  the  profounde^ — as  Mr.  C.  E.  M. 
Joad  has  shown  in  his  recent  book  The  Counter 
Attach  from  the  EaSi — and  has  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  universe  and  its  laws.  But  man, 
too,  as  the  ancient  Indian  sages  have  rightly 
shown,  has  a  place  in  this  universe,  and  mu^ 
struggle  with  the  net  of  life  (samsara);  and  in 
his  druggie  with  this  net,  which  he  sometimes 
tears  into  shreds  and  bits  till  he  triumphantly 
frees  himself,  man  is  universally  the  same, 
and  it  is  on  this  plane  that  Europe  can  under' 
^tand  us  and  have  dealings  with  us.  And  as 
Art  too  is  a  means  of  tearing  this  net,  and  as 
Hindu  Ae^hetics  is  one  of  the  few  philosophies 
that  have  understood  this.  Dr.  Mulk  Raj  An' 
nand's  book  should  be  useful,  as  indeed  there 
is  nothing  better  on  the  subjeeft.  Since  we  in 
Europe  today  have  made  art  either  pathologic' 
al  or  pedagogic,  or  have  made  it  the  field  for 
cerebral  invention,  the  Hindu  view  of  art  with 
its  intuitive  dynamism  and  its  cosmic  signifi' 
cance  is  sometWg  we  need  to  learn  of.  That 
the  Hindu  attitude  has  been  fruitful  and  has 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the 
world,  like  the  Ajanta  frescoes,  the  South 
Indian  bronzes,  the  great  temples  of  Halebid 
and  Belur  and  Karanak,  the  great  Taj  itself, 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  examines  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  this  book. — Kaja 
Rao.  Soissons,  France. 

•  A.  A.  Roback.  Curiosities  of  Yiddish 
Literature.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Sci'Art. 
1933.  $2.15. — ^The  author,  in  his  preface,  tells 
us  that  only  600  copies  of  this  book  have  been 
printed  “not  for  tiic  purpose  of  adding  an' 
other  curiosity  to  those  already  included,  but 
for  the  sake  of  economy."  We  truA  that  the 
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economy  was  a  sound  one,  for  the  book  is  in 
itself  a  “curiosity,"  though  undoubtedly  a  rare 
and  truly  infere^ing  collcdlion  of  philological 
and  literary  esoterica.  Does  the  reader  know, 
for  example,  that  Yiddish  literature  is  nearly 
700  years  old  and  that  mo^t  educated  Jews, 
not  to  mention  Gentiles,  believe  it  is  fifty  or 
seventy^vc  years  old  at  the  mo^?  How  many 
know  that  Eili  Eili  is  not  a  Hebrew  but  a 
Yiddish  song?  that  Yiddish  was  taught  in 
Jewish  schools  in  Italy  300  years  ago?  that 
there  are  at  present  over  400  Yiddish  news' 
papers  and  periodicals  published  throughout 
the  world?  that  Ludwig  Zamenhof,  father  of 
Esperanto,  fir  A  planned  tc  use  Yiddish  as  the 
basis  for  an  international  tongue?  These  are 
sample  tid'bits  picked  at  random  from  several 
thousand  items  of  every  sort  concerning  a 
living  language  spoken  by  10  million  Jews  alj 
over  the  world,  and  yet  of  which  so  little 
is  known  that  it  is  scarcely  di^inguished  from 
the  classical  Hebrew  by  mo^  people  who 
should  know  better.  Translations  from  the 
Yiddish  are  widely  read  and  in  many  in^nces 
Yiddish  words  have  definitely  become  a  part 
of  other  languages,  including  English.  Certain' 
ly,  Yiddish,  with  its  long  and  curious  history, 
is  the  mo^  intereAing  and  lea^  inve^igated 
lingui^ic  phenomenon  in  the  we^em  world. 
Dr.  Roback  (himself  somewhat  of  a  curiosity 
since  he  is  not  only  passionately  devoted  to 
the  ^udy  and  propagation  of  Yiddish,  but  is 
also  an  eminent  psychologic)  has  not  at' 
tempted  in  this  book  to  give  any  sort  of  a 
complete  account  of  the  Yiddish  language  and 
literature,  but  to  the  uninitiated  his  Curios' 
ities  are  an  adequate  and  entertaining  intro' 
dudtion. — M.  H. 

•  E.  P.  White.  Indian  Pile.  London.  Allen 
^  Unwin.  1933. — ^The  blurb'writer  tells 

us  that  the  author  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
Punch,  and  that  his  wit  is  hallmarked.  This 
is  indeed  very  well  said.  We  even  have  the 
pubUsher’s  assurance  that  it  (the  book)  u;»Il 
mal{e  you  laugh!  (Italics  are  the  publishers.) 
It  was  plainly  intended  to  do  so.  The  author 
manipulates  a  rather  ponderous  machinery  for 
forcing  giggles.  It  errahs  a  little,  but  no  doubt 
it  will  fetch  an  occasional  giggle  from  your 
maiden  aunt. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Biuletyn  Polsl(iego  TowarzySlwa  Jezyl^oz' 
nawczego.  Krakow.  1931.  Zeszyt  III. — 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Polish  LinguiCic  Society 
is  always  of  intereC  to  scholars,  but  the  num' 
ber  under  consideration  surpasses  all  expecta' 
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tions.  The  firC  article,  by  Father  Golebiewski, 
entitled  Le  langage  d'apres  St.  AuguStin,  gives 
the  fruit  of  a  long  Cudy  of  the  views  of  Saint 
AuguCine  in  the  field  of  language.  The  second 
and  laC  article  gives  DoCor  Dencel  Carr’s 
Chara(^erization  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Since  added  to  his  proficiency  as  an  orientaliC 
Dr.  Carr  is  a  competent  slavoniciC  and  general 
linguiC  of  unusual  capability  we  expeC  a 
great  deal  from  this  article.  We  are  not  dis' 
appointed.  It  is  a  miniature  descriptive  gram' 
mar  in  small  compass.  One  could  not  think 
of  better  preparatory  reading  for  a  person 
contemplating  ^udying  Chinese.  The  dif' 
ficulties  of  a  lingui^ic  sort  confronting  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  who  wish  to  under' 
^tand  each  other  are  deeper  than  we  often 
think.  Says  Dr.  Carr:  “In  the  Orient  between 
the  Orientals  and  Occidentals  there  is  not 
enough  ‘understanding’  for  a  genuine  ‘mis' 
understanding.’  Everything  seems  evasive, 
every  sentence  misses  the  mark.  There  is  com' 
plete  non'under^nding.”  Words  are  full  of 
hidden  meanings  at  beSt. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Janusz  Meissner.  Latajacy  Djabcl.  Wars' 
zawa.  “Roj.”  1934. — Another  volume 

of  short  Stories  by  Captain  Meissner,  the 
young  Polish  military  aviator.  Meissner  main' 
tains  that  only  the  aviator  himself  can  really 
describe  the  sensations  of  a  “Stunt  flier.”  The 
present  volume  contains  a  preface  which  gives 
the  principal  reasons  why  fliers  risk  their 
lives  in  what  to  the  civilian  appear  to  be 
senseless  escapades.  The  true  aviator,  thinks 
Meissner,  wants  to  express  every  emotion  in 
the  air.  If  he  feels  reckless  he  will  fly  madly; 
if  he  is  calm  he  prefers  to  glide  easily  along. 
But  the  main  intere^  of  this  book  does  not 
lie  in  the  prefree.  The  Tories  themselves  are 
excellent.  The  beA  one  depicts  the  frll  of  a 
gallant  aviator  through  love.  All  for  a  woman 
he  renounced  a  career  of  superb  daring  to 
cultivate  under  the  supervision  of  his  wife  a 
garden  in  which  grew  Flowers — Fruits — Veg' 
etables,  the  title  of  the  ^tory. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Zbigniew  Zaniewicki.  Zielone  Piehjio. 
(Green  Hell).  Warszawa.  “Roj.” — Those 

who  enjoyed  Julian  Duguid’s  Green  Hell  wid 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  two  years  before  its 
pubh'cation  a  young  Polish  writer  had  written 
a  book  about  the  same  general  sed:ion  of  South 
America.  Such  is  the  uninformed  ^tatc  of  the 
British  and  American  public  about  continental 
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literatures  that  until  very  recently,  if  even 
now,  Mr.  Duguid  did  not  know  that  his 
Polish  colleague  had  anticipated  his  title. 

I  say  title,  for  beyond  the  title  there  is  no 
analogy.  Mr.  Zaniewicki  has  written  a  roman" 
tic  tale  of  life  in  a  Brazilian  “forced  labor” 
camp  which  has  little  in  common  with  the 
exciting,  but  unromantic  trip  of  the  English" 
man. 

Zaniewicki  has  won  a  year's  ^udy  in  France 
in  order  to  deepen  his  art.  His  lateA  volume, 
a  slender  book  of  poetry,  called  Slady,  (Foot" 
prints),  shows  signs  of  talent. — A.  P.  Cole' 
man.  Columbia  University. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Menoridade  da 
Intelligencia.  Ensaio  prrospecqdo  sobre  a 
realidade  portuguesa  contemporanea.  (Del  nu' 
mero  extraordinario  del  Boletin  de  la  Univer' 
sidad  de  Santiago  dedicado  al  ProE  Rodriguez 
Cadarso.)  Santiago  (Spain).  El  ^o  Francis" 
cano.  1933. — ^The  “contemporary  reality”  of  a 
people,  even  one's  own  people,  is  a  sizeable 
theme  for  any  man.  That  Prof.  Figueiredo 
does  so  well  with  such  a  theme,  in  a  brochure 
of  some  seventeen  thousand  words,  is  a  tribute 
to  his  indubitable  gift  for  concision  and  con' 
densation,  his  faculty  for  clear  ^tement  in 
small  compass,  and  to  the  rightness  of  his 
method,  embodied  in  his  search,  always,  for 
the  expressive  formula. 

This  little  essay  is  a  political'cultural  survey 
of  present'day  Portugal.  Like  Curtius,  Figuei' 
redo  is  a  scholar  who  is  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  the  City — that  is,  pohtics  in  the 
broaden  sense  of  the  term — in  so  fir  as  they 
affedt  culture  and  the  cultural  life;  and  they 
cannot  but  affed  that  realm,  seeing  that  “upon 
it  (politics)  our  reah'zational  possibih'ties  are 
largely  dependent,  in  a  sedtor  in  which  the 
Graying  individual  is  able  to  accomplish  little 
outside  the  walls  of  his  own  cranium.” 

While  Portugal's  case  is  naturally  the  one 
firft  considered,  there  is  much  that  is  of  so 
general,  so  universal  a  chandler  as  to  reiider 
the  reading  of  these  pages  worth  while  for  any 
one  who  feels  deeply,  and  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  deeply,  about  the  world  and  its 
present  plight.  It  is  in^rudtive  to  compare  the 
author's  reasoning  with  that  of  Ortega  y  Gas- 
set,  Ern^'Robert  Curtius,  Filippo  Burzio  and 
other  European  thinkers. 

There  is,  for  one  thing,  much  concerning 
the  new  “mass'man”  and  his  demands  upon 
society,  the  ^te  and  culture.  Not  only  does 
the  homo  multitudinarius  insiA  upon  coming 
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at  his  share  of  this  world's  goods,  through  a 
ju^r  apportionment  of  labor  and  the  rewards 
of  labor;  he  wants,  in  addition  to  political 
and  economic  ju^ice,  a  vocational  training, 
and  beyond  this,  to  be  provided  gratuitously 
by  the  ^te,  a  cultural  background  which 
shall  afford  him  a  vision  of  life  and  the  world 
as  they  are  today.  This,  obviously,  calls  for  an 
overhauling  of  the  idea  and  program  of  culture. 

In  politics,  an  older  liberalism  will  not 
suffice.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  scrapped 
— the  hard'won  gains  of  the  nineteenth  cen' 
tury,  that  “glorious  century,”  as  Prof.  Figuei' 
redo  calls  it,  in  contra'diAincition  to  M.  Leon 
Daudet  and  others — are  to  be  kept  at  all  co^. 
What  we  need  is  a  new  ultra'  or  super- 
realism,  which  the  author  goes  on  to  outline 
for  us.  We  need  a  new  Bill  of  Rights, 

If  Figueiredo  admires  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  so  intensely,  it  is  because  of  what  it  accom- 
phshed  in  the  way  of  “dignifying  the  indivi' 
duaj.”  The  Individual  and  the  State  are  the 
two  “sovereignties”  between  which  a  nice 
balance  mu^  ever  be  preserved,  if  society  is 
to  endure.  The  Portuguese  scholar  is  opposed 
at  once  to  hi^rically  reaAionary  movements, 
with  or  without  the  mask  of  a  false  traditional- 
ism,  and  to  “Bolshevik  chaos.” 

There  will  be  found  in  this  essay  no  little 
that  is  pertinent  as  a  critidsm  of  the  heady 
new  nationalisms.  The  author  brings  this  out 
in  his  discussion  of  the  political  versus  the  pure 
intelh'gence,  and  in  his  insi^nce  that  the 
former  muA  not  exert  any  domination  over 
the  latter,  since  that  would  mean  the  triumph 
“of  the  ephemeral  over  the  perennial,  of  the 
relative  over  the  absolute,  of  the  partial  over 
the  whole.” 

It  is  in  the  middle  classes  that  Figueiredo 
sees  a  fertilizing  “elite”  for  society  (cf.  Ortega 
and  Burzio).  With  regard  to  “the  dead  weight 
of  the  illiterate,”  representing  “a  political 
and  cultural  zero,”  he  takes  a  bold  position, 
one  that  has  called  forth  sharp  comment  from 
certain  Spanish  critics  and  others.  He  advocates 
a  representation  of  the  illiterate  masses,  of 
country  or  city,  by  delegates  or  “tutors,”  to 
be  given  them  by  the  ^te,  “juA  as  judges 
appoint  guardians  for  minors.”  For  they  are, 
really,  that  “Under-Age  Intelligence”  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Figueiredo,  like 
Curtius,  holding  that  education  is  a  matter  not 
of  privilege  but  of  aptitude,  would  limit  uni- 
versity  admissions. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  gcxxl  word  for  the 
American  university  sy^m,  for  which  the 
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author  appears  to  have  s(»ne  respedl. — Samuel 
Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  “America  the 
Beautiful."  Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Urii' 
versidade.  1933. — This  is  the  original  text, 
with  the  English  title  retained,  of  Prof.  Figuei- 
redo's  charming  digressions  on  America,  pub' 
lished  a  year  or  so  ago,  in  the  American  press. 
It  now  comes  out  as  a  reprint  of  the  dignified 
O  Inilituto  (Vol.  LXXXV.,  No.  5).  The  PortU' 
guese  scholar’s  observations  on  American 
cooking,  American  women  and  American 
cemeteries  make  lively  reading.  The  degree 
to  which  he  “gets”  America  and  Americans, 
in  intimate  detail,  is  rather  amazing.  He  goes 
after  simplification  and  a  “rectilinear  vision  of 
things,”  and  endeavors  to  find  a  “formula” 
which  shall  be  for  America  what  “Philip' 
ization”  and  “dc'Philipization”  is  for  Spain  or 
“redndianization”  for  Mexico.  This  search 
for  the  expressive,  living  formula — not  the 
hard'and'ft^,  dry'as'du^,  academic  one — is  a 
characteri^ic  of  the  Figueiredo  method. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
amusing — and  in^ructivc! — reading,  the  pas' 
sage  on  our  cuisine,  or  the  one  on  our  fairer 
sex.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  women  have 
the  be^  of  it.  Our  kitchen  is,  colloquially 
speaking,  not  so  hot — too  much  ice  cream  and 
ice  water.  Our  chefs  lack  the  “clarity,”  the 
intellec^tual  and  logical  quality,  of  the  French. 
Eating  with  us  is  the  Puritanical  satisfaeftion 
of  a  necessity,  rather  than  an  ae^hetic  pleas' 
ure.  Skyscrapers  and  Pragmatism  are  refieefted 
in  our  dishes.  Our  Puritanism  is  shown  in  our 
food  advertising,  which  is  a  “gospel  of  virtue 
and  hygiene.”  But  at  lea^  we  escape  those 
“long'winded  after'dinner  conversations”  of 
which  the  European  is  so  fond. 

But  the  ladies — Ah!  the  ladies.  Our  civiliza' 
tjon  is  a  “North  American  feminocracy.”  Bit' 
ter’s  dominant  Diana  in  the  New  York  Metro' 
politan  Museum  is  the  type.  Women  are 
“America’s  greater  wealth.”  In  politics,  they 
enjoy  a  “cordial  comradeship”  with  men. 
From  humble  Aenographer  to  society  queen, 
the  American  woman  is  never  bourgeois;  she 
is  on  the  cultural  up  and  make,  keenly  sensitive 
to  currents  of  world  thought.  Sedueftion,  prac' 
tically  speaking,  in  the  old'world  sense,  is  an 
impossibility.  A  certain  coldness  of  racial 
temperament,  co'education,  physical  exercise, 
— all  have  something  to  do  with  the  case. 
There  is  also  sex'education,  in  the  home  and 
elsewhere,  as  common  as  the  fir&'aid  kit.  Dcm 


Juan,  with  his  whispered  temptations,  would 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  here. 

American  woman  keeps  her  “spiritual 
youth.”  She  may  make  a  mi^ke,  as  in  the 
matter  of  prohibition;  but  that  is  due,  if  any' 
thing,  to  her  enthusiasm,  her  excess  of  vitality; 
for  hers  is  a  “universal  spirit.”  The  author 
has  some  pertinent  remarks  to  make  concern' 
ing  American  conjugal  life  and  privacy.  A  real 
intimacy  is  more  possible  with  us  than  in  a 
spatially  crowded  country,  where  the  citizens 
get  on  one  another’s  nerves. 

As  for  our  cemeteries,  they  are  a  well'kept, 
decorous  evidence  of  the  American’s  profound 
aversion  to  death  or  the  thought  of  death, 
an  attitude  which  differentiates  him  radically 
and  ^kingly  from  older,  and  especially 
Catholic,  civilizations.  But  the  America  of 
today,  when  all  is  said,  is  not  the  one  of  yes' 
terday.  Mr.  Hoover,  for  whom  Prof.  Figuei' 
redo  does  not  appear  to  care,  left  his  heritage 

behind.  “ . aquella  Yankeelandia  prosper' 

rima.”  “America  the  beautiful,”  a  thing  of 
the  pa^  now.  Maybe  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  save 
the  ship.  After  150  years,  we  are  learning  how 
to  suffer.  Perhaps  we  are  growing  up?  At  any 
rate,  surely,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
^ge. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de  Eqa  de 
^ueiroz  (igooigss).  Santiago.  Universi' 
dad  de  Santiago  de  Compo^ela.  Publicacio' 
nes  del  In^ituto  de  E^udios  Portugueses. 
1934. — In  this  little  brochure  of  less  than  a 
score  of  pages  is  gjven  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Portuguese  literature  from  the  death  of  E^a 
de  Queiroz,  la^  looming  figure  of  the  old  era, 
whidi  significantly  occurred  in  the  year  1900, 
down  to  the  present  time.  No  one,  of  course, 
is  better  fitted  to  do  this  than  Prof.  Figueiredo, 
who  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  scholars  of 
today,  as  well  as  the  intelledhial'cultural 
spokesman  for  his  country.  (Incidentally,  he  is 
a  contributing  editor  of  Bool^s  Abroad.)  The 
present  pamphlet  well  may  be  read  in  company 
with  a  longer  one  reviewed  in  this  issue,  the 
Menoridade  da  Intelligencia,  dealing  with 
Portugal’s  cultural  problem  in  its  broader  as' 
pe<ft8. 

What  we  behold  here  is  a  literature  endeav' 
oring  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  its  own 
immediate  pa^,  the  luminous  nineteenth' 
century  era,  in  order  to  evolve  a  body  of 
writing  which  shall  be  of  contemporary 
significance.  There  is  a  revolt  at  once  againA 
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literary  realism  and  again^  the  domination  of 
literature  in  politics,  an  inBuence  that  was 
due  to  Portugal’s  laA'century  druggie  for 
independence.  There  was  an  attempt  to  get 
away  from  the  “anti'philosophical  philos- 
ophies”  of  materialism,  positivism,  evolution- 
ism,  etc.  The  new  advance-guard  that  came 
up,  however,  appears  to  have  made  none  too 
impressive  a  showing;  it  was  too  given  to 
“hermetismo.” 

Prof.  Figueiredo  sketches  in  the  various 
groups  and  movements  for  us:  the  Renascenga 
Portuguesa;  the  esoteric  saudosismo  of  Teixera 
de  Paschoaes,  representing  “an  ae^hetic  reac¬ 
tion  again^  racialism,”  but  with,  nevertheless, 
subtly  elusive  racial  roots;  the  Seara  T^ova, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Clarte  group  in 
France;  the  Integralismo  Portugues  coterie, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  Maurras  Action 
Frangaise  group,  etc. 

The  new  feminine  literature  is  considered. 
As  for  the  novel,  it  is  found  to  be  ^till  too 
much  “under  the  sign  of  Ega  de  Queiroz”; 
it  is  ^ill  rootedly  realistic,  with  varia¬ 
tions  chiefly  in  theme.  Portuguese  writers,  for 
example,  appear  to  have  remained  almo^ 
wholly  unaffeAed  either  by  Anatole  France 
on  the  one  hand  or  by  Prou^  on  the  other; 
although  both  authors  were  widely  read  in 
Portugal.  The  break-up  of  the  Continental 
novel  in  the  diredtion  of  a  psychologic  intui¬ 
tion  passed  practically  unnoticed. 

In  the  essay,  Spanish  influence  has  been 
ftrong,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  form 
across  the  border.  The  colonial  literature  holds 
its  hope.  Brazil,  which  is  no  longer  a  literary 
tributary,  particularly  since  the  glamorous 
days  of  realism,  is,  Prof.  Figueiredo  finds, 
“more  receptive  to  a  revolutionary  ae^hctic” 
than  is  the  mother-country. 

The  chronicler  ends  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  “the  momentary  bewilderment  of  Portu¬ 
guese  literature  and  its  adhocratic  aloofness 
from  he  general  public”  may  be  but  the  sign 
of  a  “silent  ccmcentration  of  hrength,  before 
setting  out  on  a  new  march  along  the  roads 
of  thought  and  sensitivity.” 

This  pamphlet  is  a  good  deal  more  important 
than  its  size  might  seem  to  indicate. — ^muel 
Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Inter pretaqoes. 

Lisboa.  Academia  das  Ciencias.  1933. — 
A  brochure  of  78  pages,  containing  two  of 
the  moh  brilliant  essays  of  the  dihinguished 
Portuguese  critic  and  scholar.  They  are  essays 
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in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  use  the  term, 
being  discursive,  leisurely  meditations  upon 
the  author's  personal  experience  of  reading 
and  observing  the  passing  show.  One  is  what 
the  author  calls  a  “conceit”  on  the  philosophy 
of  education,  a  learned,  witty,  and  simulating 
piece  of  cogitation.  The  other  is  a  long  travel 
note,  entitled  America  the  Beautiful,  being  a 
Sudy  of  our  curious  Yankee  “feminocracy.” 
— P.  C.  S. 

•  Helena  de  Iraja.  Tricolor.  Contos.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  Livraria  Francisco  Alves.  1933. 

— Brief  and  exceedingly  slight  sketches,  which, 
despite  the  subtitle,  Contos,  are  nearer  the 
prose-poem  than  the  short-Sory  form.  AlmoS 
unbelievably  trite  and  sentimental, — ^a  brand 
of  sentimentality  that  is  at  once  very  feminine 
and  thoroughly  conventional.  Broken  hearts  in 
romantic  bowers,  “red  roses  and  white  roses,” 
ladies  that  languish  for  love  and  pour  out  their 
souls  in  operatic  arias,  etc.,  etc.  Really,  one 
wouldn't  think  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  Aili 
being  done.  Apparently  it  is,  in  Rio.  When 
one  has  juA  come  upon  two  fir^-rate  Brazilian 
writers  such  as  Dante  Co^  and  Marques 
Rebello,  the  Irajd  is  a  di^incit  let-down. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  New 
York  City. 

•  Boris  de  Schloezer.  Gogol.  Paris.  Plon. 

12  francs. — An  important  contribution 

to  literary  Judies.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  thorough  and  patient  research  and  has 
availed  himself  of  the  newe^  methods  of 
psychological  analysis  (including  Freud,  in 
moderation.) 

Gogol,  the  reactionary,  the  monarchic,  the 
upholder  of  serfdom,  whose  works  neverthe¬ 
less  helped  to  undermine  respeCt  for  the  then 
exiting  order,  emerges  from  these  pages  less 
of  an  enigma  than  he  seems  to  those  who  know 
only  superficially  the  faCts  of  his  life.  His 
enormous  talent  for  satire  and  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  of  observation,  coupled  with 
his  remarkable  memory  of  things  observed, 
made  his  works  a  con^nt  reminder  of  ail  that 
was  ridiculous,  petty,  base,  degrading  in  the 
Russian  officialdom  of  his  time  and  in  the 
^gnant,  mouldy  ftream  of  Russian  life.  But 
Gogol  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  his  works. 
He  abhorred  his  role  as  satiric.  He  wanted  to 
preach,  to  be  a  moral  force.  He  was  deeply, 
morbidly  religious,  passing  from  mere  observ¬ 
ance  of  religious  rites  and  prayers  to  sectarian¬ 
ism,  to  cathohcism,  to  fanatical  asceticism 
within  the  Russian  Orthodoxy,  until  finally  his 
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physical  malady  and  his  depressed  spirit  played 
havcx:  with  his  writing,  caused  him  to  de^oy 
his  manuscripts,  in  a  &t  of  mental  aberration, 
and  led  him  to  his  grave.  The  hypothesis  of 
grave  sexual  disturbance,  possibly  caused  by 
a  disa^rous  sex  experience  in  childhood,  is 
very  plausible. 

The  author  writes  in  a  light  and  graceful 
^le,  and  the  book  can  be  read  in  one  sitting. 
—^phie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  T^ashe  Slow  o  Literatura  (Our  Word  on 
Literature).  A.  R.  Krupnov,  Editor.  Mos' 

cow.  Moskovskoye  TovarishcheStvo  Pisateley. 
1934.  3  rubles.— Only  five  out  of  some  fifty 
authors  in  this  volume  are  professional  critics. 
The  re^  are  politicians,  scientists,  pradlical 
workers  and  engineers,  adtors  and  arti^. 
Soviet  authors  and  publishers  are  vitally  con' 
cemed  about  the  readtions  of  the  reading 
public,  and  eagerly  invite  criticism  and  sug' 
ge^ions.  Here  we  have  members  of  the  Acad' 
emy  of  Sciences,  army  commanders,  techni' 
dans  of  every  description,  agronomers,  and 
other  experts  who  discuss  current  fidtion  and 
drama  as  laymen  and  as  speciali^s.  It  is  evident 
that  literature  continues  to  be  the  quintessen' 
rial  expression  of  the  Russian  national  mind, 
and  that  it  is  seriously  regarded  by  leaders  in 
every  field  of  contemporary  life. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Nikolay  Asseyev.  Stil(hi  PoslednH{h  Let, 

igzS'Zg.  (Verses  of  Later  Years).  Moscow. 

Gosizdat.  1930.  1  rubles  75  kopeks.  Binding 
25  kopeks. — Asseyev  is  a  disciple  and  fob 
lower  of  Mayakovski,  and  in  this  volume  we 
see  unmi^kable  proof  of  this  relationship. 
Like  Mayakovski,  Asseyev  writes  mo^ly 
verses  suitable  for  singing  in  a  march;  many 
other  poems  are  expositions,  in  verse  form, 
of  slogans,  appeals,  and  social  issues.  He  has 
the  same  diversity  of  versification,  the  same 
rhythms,  but  his  talent  seems  to  be  less  origin' 
al,  his  wit  less  sparkling,  and  his  enthusiasm 
less  fiery,  less  spontaneous  than  Mayakovski's. 
The  sincere,  somewhat  naive  idealism,  the 
happy  optimism  of  one  who  contributes  to 
the  “making  of  a  new  world”  are  refreshing. 
The  humorous  poem  Kuterma  extolling  the 
heroism  of  city  workers  is  amusing;  there  are 
ingenuous  word  pidturcs  based  on  the  pet' 
sonification  of  inanimate  objedts;  the  pleasing 
rfiythm  is  reminiscent  of  Nekrassov’s — ^ju^ 
like  many  of  Mayakovski's  poems. — Sophie 
R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


•  Boris  Volkov.  V  Pyli  Chuzf(H{h  Dorog 
(In  the  Du^  of  Alien  Roads).  Berlin. 

Parabola.  1934. — Boris  Volkov  is  one  of  the 
gifted  Russian  exiles  whose  pen  has  not  been 
poisoned  by  the  venom  of  chagrin  and  hatred. 
This  volume  of  poems  combines  the  lyricism 
of  the  author's  wanderings  and  escapades  with 
the  epic  quality  of  his  impersonal  observations. 
College  reminiscences  of  pre-revolutionary 
Moscow  alternate  with  impressions  of  Mon¬ 
golia  and  China,  and  San  Francisco  experiences 
as  longshoreman  and  jack  of  all  trades  mingle 
with  ab^radt  meditations  and  fragments  from 
a  dramatic  poem  laid  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Not  an  innovator,  an  obvious  follower  of  the 
be^  Russian  Symbolics  and  Acmei^s  (not' 
ably  Bryusov  and  Gumilev),  Boris  Volkov 
has  a  decided  freshness  and  originality  of 
approach.  Over  his  verses  hovers  a  melancholy 
of  under^nding,  dearly  bought  along  the 
via  dolorosa  of  an  exile  and  the  druggie  for  a 
lo^  cause. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  (rf 
California. 

•  L.  Grabar.  Bolshoy  Pol{l(er  (The  Great 
Poker.)  Izdatelstvo  Pisateley  v  Lenin- 

grade,  i  ruble  80  kopeks. — A  frnta^ic  play 
in  five  adts,  a  satire  on  the  get-rich-quick 
schemes  of  American  business.  A  graduating 
medical  Audent,  realizing  that  he  caimot  get 
rich  as  a  physician,  devises  a  plan  whereby  he 
founds  a  society  for  cremating  famous  people 
and  selling  their  ashes,  in  appropriate  urns, 
to  their  admirers.  The  society  develops  and 
grows  to  Staggering  proportions,  making  un¬ 
told  millions  for  the  originator  and  his  backer. 
They  take  subscriptions  for  urns  with  ashes 
of  great  men  ^11  living.  They  invade  Europe 
and  succeed  in  making  a  deal  with  the  Vatican 
to  get  ashes  of  great  men  long  buried,  even  of 
saints. 

There  are  love  affairs  which  expose  women's 
vanity  and  psychological  poverty.  It  is  a  frank 
and  biting  satire  on  our  money-mad  world, 
with  here  and  there  a  h'ttle  pathos,  with  a 
few  quite  amusing  scenes,  and  with  a  clever 
plot.  Naturally,  the  charadters  are  one-sided 
and  exaggerated  types,  and  the  whole  play 
is  rather  schematic.  However,  it  muSt  be  quite 
effective  on  the  ^ge,  if  the  audience  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  its  main  theme.  A  variety  of 
scenery  gives  possibilities  for  skillful  arrange¬ 
ments  and  colorful  effedts. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  Berezowski.  Bab'i  Tropy  (Women's 
Paths).  Moscow.  Sovetskaya  Literatura. 
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1933.  8  rubles.  Binding  i  ruble  50  kopeks. — 
TTie  enaancipation  of  the  Russian  peasant 
woman,  her  awakening  to  citizenship,  and  her 
attainment  of  human  dignity  are  Pressed  in 
this  novel  to  proportions  of  obtrusive  propa- 
ganda.  The  result  is  that  arti^ic  truth  is 
violated;  the  reader  has  a  diAincft  impression 
of  gross  exaggeration  and  of  biased  selection 
of  examples;  the  characters  become  less  con- 
vincing  as  the  novel  progresses. 

The  action  begins  in  the  eighties  of  the 
paA  century,  in  Western  Siberia,  and  con- 
tinues,  skipping  forty  years,  through  the 
War  and  Revolution,  to  the  eAablishment  of 
the  Soviet  State.  Thus,  its  fir^  half  has  the 
glamor  and  picturesqueness  of  an  hiAorical 
novel,  and  the  whole  shows  the  changes  under' 
gone  by  scxiety  in  general  and  the  peasant 
woman  in  particular  in  our  time. 

There  are  here  and  there  powerful  scenes, 
and  there  is  much  valuable  material  which, 
if  organized  with  greater  skill  and  presented 
in  a  more  arti^ic  way,  would  be  very  im' 
pressive  and  in^ructive. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  N.  Kotchin.  Dei'J^i  (Country  Girls).  Mos' 
cow.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.1933. — It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Russian  peasant  woman 
should  hear  the  bugle  call  of  awakening  Russia, 
and  this  novel  portrays  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  in  the  ^tus  and  psychology  of  the 
country  girls  in  far-away  villages. 

Though  dealing  with  the  same  general 
theme  as  Berezovski's  Bah'i  Tropy,  Kotchin's 
ftory  has  none  of  that  work’s  obtrusiveness 
and  clumsy  plot  handling.  Devl^i  is  written 
with  that  lively  verve  and  humor,  with  that 
mixture  of  naivete  and  shrewdness  which 
characterize  the  Russian  folk  speech  and  folk 
literature.  It  is  full  of  the  idiomatic  expres' 
sions,  vivid  imagery,  lively  limericks,  and 
pointed  proverbs  of  which  the  Russian  peasant 
is  so  fond.  The  characters  arc  well  drawn. 
The  inevitable  greedy  kulak  is  a  man  of  power 
and  vision,  of  conviction  and  ^mina;  though 
a  public  enemy  bec:ause  of  his  mi^ken  socdal 
outlook  and  selfish  philosophy  of  personal  en' 
richment,  he  Aill  cx>mmands  our  respect,  even 
when  conquered  at  the  end. 

But  the  real  heroine  of  the  novel  is  Parunka, 
a  clever,  energetic,  able  country  girl;  her  chum 
Marya — partly  under  her  guidance — also  bc' 
comes  class  conscious  and  free  from  super^i' 
tions. 
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The  lot  of  peasant  women  under  the  old 
regime  is  portrayed  vividly — with  all  its 
bitter  subservience  to  the  men,  with  all  the 
defenseless,  suffering  reality. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Mikhail  Tchumandrin.  ?{ochriaya  Ulitsa 
(The  Night  Street).  Izdatel^vo  Pisateley 

v  Leningrade.  1933. — A  little  bc»k  of  nine 
short  Tories  of  Berlin  life,  evidently  during  the 
winter  of  i932'i933.  The  unemployed,  the 
evicted,  the  recipients  of  the  dole,  the  under' 
paid  pass  here  in  review  and  allow  us  to  see 
some  of  their  intimate  affairs,  some  of  their 
crushing  worries,  some  of  their  deep  sorrows 
and  unbearable  sufferings.  Here  and  there  we 
see  an  employee  or  a  better  paid  workingman, 
comfortably  situated  in  his  snug,  banal  com' 
placency,  but  even  here,  unknown  to  them- 
selves,  unemployment  lurks  and  want  only 
waits  for  the  propitious  mewnent  to  raise  its 
ugly  head.  The  la^  ftory  is  told  simply,  yet 
with  a  tremendous  power  to  move  and  Stimu' 
late  the  reader.  It  tells  of  an  unexpeefted,  sud' 
den  attack  of  Nazi  Acjrm'trcxjpers  upon  a 
Communis  funeral  procession,  November  13, 
when  the  comrades  were  burying  one  of  their 
workers,  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Nazis. 

Needless  to  day,  all  the  Tories  are  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  Ccot' 
muni^s.— -Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Artem  Vescly.  Rosstya  Krov'u  Umytaya 
(Blcod'washed  Russia).  Moscow.  SovetS' 

kaya  Literatura.  1933. — ^The  sparkling  Russian 
humor,  the  depth  of  Russian  sadness,  and  the 
sincerity  and  naivete  of  Russian  pathos  ccxn' 
bine  to  make  this  novel  of  Civil  War  a  brih 
liant,  powerful  work  of  art.  It  deals  with  the 
elemental  peasant  movements  that  rocked 
Russia  from  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  seizure 
of  power  in  October  1917  to  the  beginning  of 
the  pericxi  of  Aable  Soviet  power  late  in  1919. 
The  aeftion  takes  place  beyond  the  Urals,  in 
the  backward  villages,  in  the  uncultivated 
^eppes,  and  in  the  main  town  of  the  c»unty — 
Klukvin. 

The  author  makes  good  use  of  rich  Russian 
idioms,  of  beautiful  folk  imagery,  of  ditties  and 
limericks.  There  are  scenes  of  wild  merry' 
making,  of  blocxly  and  savage  encounters,  of 
willful  de^rueftion,  of  chaos,  of  unbridled 
passions,  of  demagoguery  and  bureaucratic 
mismanagement,  of  higher  idealism  and  of 
baseA  self-seeking,  of  powerful,  thorough' 
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going  purpoeefulness  and  social  service,  and 
of  primitive,  short'sighted,  selfish  greed.  Nor 
is  all  the  goodness  and  righteousness  on  the 
side  of  the  Communi^s  or  all  the  evil  in  the 
camp  of  their  opponents. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
“Wings,”  and  is  designated  on  the  title  page 
as  “Fragments.”  It  really  is  fragmentary  in 
con^rueftion,  which  necessarily  impairs  the 
uruty  of  the  ftory;  but  this  very  fragmentary 
ruture  makes  each  episode,  each  scene  ^nd 
out  more  independently  and  gives  the  narrative 
an  unforgettable  vividness. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Gu^f  Strindberg.  Morljt  och  ljuSl. 

Stockholm.  Bokforlaget  Natur  och  Kuh 
tur.  1933.  5.50  kroner. — In  this  book  Gu^f 
Strindberg,  the  nephew  of  Augu^  Strindberg, 
relates  some  of  his  experiences  as  a  physician 
in  the  United  States.  His  ^ries,  however, 
concern  themselves  less  with  the  technical 
side  of  a  doAor’s  life  than  with  the  purely 
human  element  in  his  work.  They  vary  greatly 
and  give  us  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  many 
types  of  persons — rich  and  poor,  law-abiding 
and  criminal,  happy  and  wretched.  Told  with 
the  direeftness  of  the  eye  witness  and  with  the 
human  sympathy  of  the  man  who  shares  the 
joys  and  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow  men,  they 
grip  and  hold  the  reader  from  beginning  to 
end. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblod.  Phillips  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Dagmar  Berg.  Egyptis^a  profiler.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bokforlaget  Natur  och  Kultur. 
1933' — ^These  little  sketches  and  Tories, 
written  by  Dagmar  Berg,  since  1925  principal 
of  the  Girl’s  College  in  Cairo,  portray 
in  an  intere^ing  and  in^rueftive  manner 
present-day  Egypt.  They  give  a  clear  insight 
into  the  social,  political,  and  religious  in^itu- 
tions  of  the  country  and  the  gradual  changes 
brought  about  in  these  by  the  introdu<5tion  of 
ocddental  ideas.  In  addition  to  the  side¬ 
lights  thrown  throughout  on  woman's  posi¬ 
tion  in  home  and  society,  this  burning  que^ion 
is  given  special  treatment  in  the  second  part 
of  the  book.  With  a  keen  under^nding  of 
Egyptian  charadter,  the  author  gives  us  an 
impartial  and  at  the  same  time  sympathetic 
evaluation  of  the  &ults  and  virtues  of  the 
people.  A  number  of  excellent  photographs 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work. — Harry  V.  £. 
Palmblad.  Phillipps  University. 


AAA 

In  his  fir^t  Bull  addressed  to  the  entin 
Armenian  nation.  His  Holiness  Catholico 
Khoren  I,  “Archbishop  and  Catholicos  of  al 
Armenians  by  the  imponderable  will  of  God,’ 
announces  that  under  Soviet  rule  “the  lane 
of  Ararat  and  the  neighboring  diAridts  are 
daily  advancing  in  con^trudtive  and  scientific 
civilization,  in  every  kind  of  economic  enter 
prise  and  effort.” 

After  a  gexxJ  deal  of  ethnological  research 
and  references  to  great  German  scholars,  the 
leaders  of  Germany  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Armenian  race  is  Aryan,  with 
certain  qualifications. — Mossis,  An  Organ  of 
Armenian  Intere^s,  March- April,  1934. 

“Our  national  honor  is  the  cloak  for  an 
immorality  that  has  been  outlawed  in  private 
h'fe. — Harry  Emerson  Fosdicl{. 

“Wherever  the  names  of  Caesar,  Gaius, 
Trajan  and  Vergil,  of  Moses  and  Saint  Paul, 
of  Ari^otle,  Plato  and  Euclid,  have  had  a 
simultaneous  significance  and  authority,  there 
is  Europe.  Every  race  and  every  land  which 
has  been  successively  Romanized,  Chri^ian- 
ized  and  submitted  to  the  intelledtual  disci- 
pline  of  the  Greeks,  is  absolutely  European.”— 
Paul  Valery. 

“The  fir^  conception,  to  which  M.  von 
Keyserling  subscribes,  is  that  of  Saint  Thomas: 
‘Grace  transforms  Nature,  but  does  not 
destroy  it.’  The  other,  to  which  I  myself  rally, 
is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation:  ‘Grace 
is  not  communicated  to  those  who  keep  their 
ta^e  for  terreArial  things’.” — Jub'en  Benda, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Fundtion  of  the  American  University, 
according  to  the  foremo^  American  poet:  “It 
keeps  a  lot  of  nice  boys  out  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket.” — Ezra  Pound,  in  Morada. 

“If  the  Fasci^s  don’t  make  Sociabsm  for  us, 
who  will?” — Drieu  La  Rochelle. 

Poems  by  Norman  Macleod  have  recently 
appeared  in  translation  in  four  Japanese  re¬ 
views,  The  Window,  The  Interior,  Pushin,  and 
The  ?<lew  Spirit.  He  has  also  been  lately 
translated  in  Esprit  du  Temps  (Brussels),  in 
Signo  (Lima),  in  the  Russian  and  German  edi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  EngUsh,  of  International 
Literature  and  in  four  Italian  literary  maga¬ 
zines:  Lyrica,  Augu^tea,  L'Orsa,  and  Espero. 

The  Academia  Press  in  Moscow  has  brought 
out  a  translation  of  the  Picl(wicl{  Papers  in  an 
attractive  two-volume  edition. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


WE  HAVE  had  complaints  because  our 
reviews  do  not  always  indicate  prices. 
Wc  have  no  doubt  that  publishers  have  missed 
sales  because  we  have  not  printed  this  in' 
formation,  but  we  are  doing  the  beA  we  can. 
In  many  instances  books  which  come  to  us  do 
not  contain  it,  and  there  are  no  accompanying 
circulars  which  give  it.  In  other  in^nces,  the 
books  have  not  gone  through  our  hands  at  all, 
and  our  correspondents  have  failed  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  this  very  important  matter.  If  pub- 
lishcrs  and  contributors  alike  would  remember 
that  readers  are  often  very  much  intere^ed  in 
learning  whether  a  book  is  quoted  at  ten  francs 
or  fifty,  our  notices  could  be  made  much  more 
useful.  .  . 

As  a  result  of  recent  readju^ments,  there 
arc  two  new  names  on  our  editorial  roll.  Pro- 
fessor  Arthur  Prudden  Coleman  of  Columbia 
University  is  now  a  contributing  editor  with 
the  literatures  of  ea^em  Europe  as  his  special 
field,  and  Professor  Michele  Cantarella  of 
Smith  College  will  devote  his  attention  mainly 
to  Italian  publications.  .  . 

Wc  arc  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  and 
disseminate  complete  bibliographical  informa' 
tion  concerning  new  books  that  appear  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  Latin  America.  There  muA  be 
some  peculiar  blind  spot  in  the  Hispanic  men' 
tality,  some  quirk  which  causes  editors  to 
assume  that  the  rc^  of  the  world  is  as  con* 
versant  with  the  personal  gossip  of  any  given 
sphere  of  Utcrary  activity  as  arc  the  editors 
themselves  and  the  literary  circles  with  which 
they  fraternize.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  ear' 
ne^  seeker  after  knowledge  gnash  his  teeth  to 
pick  up  a  Spanish  or  Spanish' American  liter' 
ary  journal,  discover  a  review  or  bibliograph' 
ical  note  of  a  new  book  which  tantalizes  his 
thirft  for  complete  information,  and  then  dis' 
cover  that  the  editor  has  li^cd  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  title,  and  (perhaps)  the  place 
of  publication — but  has  remain^  exasperat' 
ingly  silent  as  regards  the  publisher,  the  date 


of  publication,  and  the  price.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  a  valuable  or  interesting  book 
has  been  published  but  it  makes  one  tear  bis 
thinning  locks  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  how 
the  book  may  be  obtained  quickly,  without 
'  having  to  wait  three  months  until  an  importer 
has  chased  it  down  and  secured  it — at  a  profit 
to  the  importer. 

All  this  by  way  of  introdudtion  to  a 
biblic^raphical  enterprise  which  avoids  all  the 
fruits  of  omission  of  its  fellow'joumals.  The 
Indice  Literario,  Medinaccli,  4,  Madrid,  pulv 
lished  by  the  Centro  de  E^udios  HiStoricos, 
is  a  modeSt'appearing  little  organ,  with  a 
number  for  each  month  except  July  and  Sep' 
tember,  carrying  some  twenty'four  pages 
literally  packed  with  the  freshest,  moSt  com' 
plete  and  most  dependable  information  on  new 
books  that  one  could  imagine  or  desire.  Each 
number  opens  with  a  two'  or  three'page 
article  on  some  timely  literary  topic — La  novela 
de  lo  a^ual.  La  poesia  de  Antonio  Machado, 
Teatro  de  Unamuno  are  examples — sometimes 
a  long  review,  oftener  an  essay;  then  come  the 
reviews  proper,  classified — noveb,  literary 
essays,  drama,  hi^ory,  biography,  poetry  and 
public  questions.  The  sedtion  on  drama  dis' 
cusses  not  only  published  plays  but  the  e^re' 
nas  for  the  most  important  Madrid  theaters. 
The  Indice  lists  not  only  the  publications  of 
the  large  Madrid  firms,  but  also  those  of  the 
modest  provincial  publishers,  who  (can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?)  frequently 
enter  a  surprisingly  swift  dark  horse  in  the  race 
for  literary  excellence.  Occasionally,  instead  of 
or  in  supplement  to  a  ^fiF  discussion  of  a 
book,  the  Indice  reprints  two  or  three  opinions 
quoted  from  distinguished  critics  who  have 
reviewed  the  book  for  other  periodicals 
And  be^  of  all,  the  bibliographical  beading 
is  complete:  Author,  Title,  Publisher,  Pub 
lisher’s  Address  (sometimes  even  with  Street 
and  number).  Date  and  Price.  The  magazine 
is  invaluable  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
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what  Spain  is  printing.  Now  if  some  good 
Samaritan  would  only  e^blish  a  similar  organ 

for  the  publications  of  Latin  America . 

In  Max  Brod’s  memorial  article  to  Jakob 
Wassermann  in  Die  Sammlung,  Am^erdam, 
for  February,  there  is  an  effort  to  analyze  the 
reasons  for  Wassermann’s  present  unpopular!' 
ty.  He  was  a  Jew — soit.  But  is  that  all?  Brod 
thinks  not.  He  thinks  that  Wassermann's  end' 
less,  hopeful  re^lessness,  his  belief  in  a  di^nt 
goal  that  can  be  approached  only  by  con^nt 
progress  and  driving,  was  fundamentally  anti' 
pathetic  to  the  backward'looking  Germany  of 
the  present  era.  Mysticism  versus  mysticism, 
completely  irreconcilable.  And  he  muses,  inci' 
dentally,  on  the  difference  between  the  Ger' 
man  and  the  Italian  attitude  toward  a  great 
writer  whose  greatness  has  once  been  generally 
acknowledged.  When  an  Italian,  he  has  Ob' 
served,  is  once  acclaimed  a  “ma^r,”  in' 
dividual  later  accomplishment  of  his  may  be 
criticized  ever  so  severely — his  “mae^ria,” 
once  acknowledged,  remains  an  accomplished 
fedt.  A  German  writer  mu^  conquer  his  repu' 
tation  anew  with  every  new  publication.  The 
reading  public  is  notoriously  ungrateful,  even 
in  Italy,  and  notoriously  unAable.  No  definite, 
con^nt  literary  personality  usually  holds  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  long.  But  writers 
who  have  once  made  so  profound  an  impression 
as  Wassermannn  did,  are  likely  to  be  remem' 
bcred  and  resurredted  at  intervals  in  the  future. 
We  shall  hear  from  Wassermann  again  .  .  . 

BRICKBATS 

Dear  Sir: 

Father  Rothen^einer’s  Heidenroslein?  No! 
no!  I  am  sure  Goethe  is  now  sleeping  on  the 
other  side.  .  . 

“A  debonair  rose”?  My  imagination  cannot 
follow.  I  sugge^  this  change: 

Young  as  mom  and  light  as  air. 

What  situation  does  the  good  Father 
imagine  in  his  words:  How  we  chanced  tO' 
get  her?  The  corresponding  line  in  the  fir^ 
^nza  sugge^s  something  “naughty.”  Pet' 
haps  he  will  accept  this: 

That  thou  sadly  thinly  of  me, 

Thinly  of  me  forever. 

The  laA  Aanza  I  rejedt  entirely.  It  surely 
does  not  tell  the  ^tory  Goethe  wished  to 
present. 


Pardon  this  little  bit  of  spontaneous  re 
tion.  The  January  issue  is  excellent.  Plenty 
food  for  thought.  . . 

A.  BUSSE 

Hunter  College,  February  14,  1934. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  April  Bool{s  Abroad,  received  toda 
has  an  article  on  “Henri  Bremond.”  W1 
does  a  magazine  as  carefully  edited  as  you 
have  an  article  on  one  who,  if  I  am  not  great 
mi^ken,  never  exited?  In  other  words,  tl 
Abbe's  name  was  not  “Bremond”  but  Bi 
mond,”  though  it  is  frequently  noisspelled 
French  books  and  papers. 

While  I  am  being  fussy,  here  is  a  liA  1 
proper  names,  followed,  in  parentheses,  by  tl 
“popular,”  i.e.  incorredl  form: 

Bremond  (“Bremond”).  Clemenceau  (“Cl 
menceau”).  Heredia  (“Heredia”).  Remy  ( 
Gourmont  (“Remy”).  Valery  Larbaud  (“V 
lery”).  Sully  Prudhomme  (“Sully'Prudhon 
me”). 

GEO.  N.  HENNING 
George  Washington  University, 

April  30,  1934. 

(The  fault  is  entirely  editorial,  and  not  th 
author's.  Bishop  Kelley's  manuscript  had  th 
name  spelled  properly. — The  Editors.) 

AAA 

In  1932  the  United  States,  England,  Ga 
many  and  France  combined  published  2,28 
technical  books,  while  Soviet  Russia  pul 
h’shed  9,128. 

Aldous  Huxley,  speaking  as  the  represent! 
tive  of  Great  Britain,  at  a  meeting  of  tb 
In^itute  of  Intelledtual  Cooperation,  in  Paru 
has  this  to  say:  “An  examination  of  tb 
phenomena  of  contemporary  intelledtual  lif 
(I  am  speaking  of  the  masses)  e^blishes  twi 
fadts  of  the  very  higher  importance;  i^,  tba 
Intelligence,  and  its  in^rument.  Logic,  are  ii 
bad  repute;  and  2nd,  that  what  I  may  call  tb 
^yle  of  contemporary  life  is  remarkably  has 
and  vulgar.” 

“Europeans  have  acquired  the  habit  of  read 
ing  con^antly.  .  .  it  is  a  vice.  .  .  for  tb 
literature  of  Europe  is  almoA  exclusively  bad 
a  h’terature  of  the  tenth  order.” — Aldous  Hux 
ley. 

Andre  Malraux'  great  novel,  Les  Conqut 
rants,  is  being  published  serially  in  The  Moden 
Monthly,  a  review  edited  in  New  York  b] 
V.  F.  Calverton. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

"^laude  Aragonnes.  Madeleine  de  Scudery, 
Reine  du  Tendre.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934. 
10  francs. — Comprehensive  ^udy  of  the  pre' 
devise  and  preciosite. 

•^Marc  Blanchard.  Marie'Tudor.  Paris.  Boi' 
vin.  1934.  30  francs. — The  sources  of  the  play, 
with  some  unpublished  notes  of  Hugo. 
★Henry  Bordeaux.  Episodes  de  la  Vie  LittC' 
raire.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  15  francs. — Literary 
reminiscences  of  places  and  people. 

★Emile  Gouiran.  Andre  Gide.  Paris.  Cres. 
1934.  11  francs. — An  essay  in  literary  psy' 
chology — by  a  Catholic  critic. 

★Rene  Groos  et  Gonzague  True.  Les  Lettres. 
Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  ao  francs. — 
Literary  sedtion  of  the  excellent  series  Tableau 
du  XXe  Siecle,  igcxhigjj. 

★Henri'Lron  Hovelaque.  La  Jeunesse  de  Ro' 
ben  Browning.  Paris.  Nizet  6^  Ba^rd.  1931. — 
More  speciBcally,  Pdulme,  Paracelsus  and  Sor- 
dello. 

★Oeuvres  Completes  de  La  Fontaine.  Paris. 
Les  Belles  Lettres.  1934.  2  vols.  41  francs. — 
The  Fables,  edited  by  Ferdinand  Gohin. 
★Pierre'Henri  Petitten.  Taine,  Renan,  Bar' 
res.  Pan's.  Les  Belles  Lettres.  1934. — A  ^udy 
in  influences.  In  the  Etudes  Frangaises. 
★Rimbaud  raconte  par  Paul  Verlaine.  Paris. 
Mcrcure  de  France.  1934.  12  francs. — Verlai¬ 
nes  Judies,  correspondence,  Rimbaud’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  him,  etc. 

★Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Sonnets  pour  Helene. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1934.  $2.50. — With 
a  critical  introdudtion  and  English  renderings 
by  Humbert  Wolfe. 

★EmeA  Seilliere.  La  Jeunesse  d'Anatole 
France.  Paris.  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. 
1934.  12  francs. — His  development  and  early 
Daaturity. 

★Stendhal.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934. 
15  francs. — Seledled  works,  introdudtion  by 
Fernand  Auboin. 


FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Pierre  Albert-Birot.  Remy  Floche  employe. 
Paris.  Etenoel  et  Steele.  1934. 15  francs. — Fir* 
part  of  a  sub*antial  novel  of  bourgeois  life. 
★Philippe  Amiguet.  Le  Paiteur  Martin.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  15  francs. — Soul- 
*ruggles  of  a  Swiss  Prote*ant  mini*er. 
★Frederic  de  Belinay.  Rabbi,  mon  Maitre. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934. — Novel  based  on  the 
life  of  the  Saviour. 

★Georges  Belloni.  La  Porte  d'Ivoire.  Paris. 
Editions  de  la  Madeleine.  1934.  15  francs. — 
Novel  of  la  jeunesse  tem'enne. 
★Binet-Valmer.  Le  Regard.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1934.  12  francs. — A  war  veteran,  going  blind, 
plans  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  his  son. 
★Jean  Bodin.  Orefte.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934. — 
Three-adt  prose  drama,  preceded  by  a  *udy 
Hiftoire  et  Realite. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Chene  et  les  Roseaux. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  15  francs. — A  *cm  old 
man,  who  ruins  his  children's  lives  by  his 
au*erity. 

★Paul  Bourget.  Une  Laborantine.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  12  francs. — Novel  of  a  nurse's  love  and 
tragedy. 

★Jean  Camp.  Sancho.  Paris.  Editions  des  Por- 
tiques.  1933.  12  francs. — In  which  the  im¬ 
mortal  squire  becomes  the  hero  of  a  novel. 
★Eugene  Dabit.  Un  Mort  tout  neuf.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1934.  15  francs. — Sombre  *udy  in 
the  psychology  of  despair. 

★Henri  Davignon.  Berinzenne.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  12  francs. — The  Good  Earth — of  Bel¬ 
gium. 

★Bertrand  Defos.  La  Corde  raide.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of  the 
Caribbean. 

★Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  Passions  Ameri' 
caines  et  autres.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934. 12  francs. 
— Short  *ories,  mo*  of  them  inspired  by  a 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

★Jean  De*hieux.  Le  Bossu  Merveilleux.  Pa- 
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ris.  Excelsior.  1934. 12  francs. — Regional  novel. 
-A-Luc  Durtain.  Franl{  et  Marjorie.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — Young  love 
and  big  business  in  Roosevelt’s  America. 
★Guglielmo  Ferrero.  La  R^lte  du  Fils.  Paris- 
Rieder.  1934. 16.50  francs. — Second  volume  of 
a  novel  of  intrigue. 

★Mme  Foumiko  Takebayashi.  Contes  JapO' 
nais  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933. 12  francs. — Trans' 
la  ted  by  Georges  Rageot.  One  of  a  series  Con' 
tes  de  Tous  les  Pays. 

★Ventura  Garcia  Calderon.  Virages.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933. 12  francs. — Short  Tories  by  the 
brilliant  Peruvian  noveli^  resident  in  Paris. 
★Angelo  Gatti.  Illia  et  Albert.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1934.  18  francs. — Novel  of  dome^ic  ^rife 
and  reconciliation. 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  Combat  avec  I’Ange.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Death  of  a  love. 
★Ivan  Goll.  Lucifer  Vieilltssant.  Paris.  Cor- 
rra.  1934.  10  francs. — Degradation  of  human 
life  in  Paris. 

★Julien  Green.  Le  Visionnaire.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  13.50  francs. — Feverish  dreams  of  a 
submerged  soul. 

★Louis  Guilloux.  Angelina.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of  hopeless  mi-sery. 
★Fernand  Hendrick.  L'Agonie  dans  les  T^- 
bres.  Paris.  Albert.  1934.  15  francs. — Antic' 
ipatory  novel,  a  la  Jules  Verne  plus  a  touch 
of  H.  G.  Wells. 

★Raymond  Housilane.  Individu.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1934.  15  francs  — ^A  rebellious  life.  Prix 
du  Premier  Roman. 

★Rene  Jacquet.  Barrabas  ou  I'Envers  de  la 
Passion.  Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1933.  7  francs. — 
One-adl  play. 

★Rene  Jacquet.  Passion  de  T^otre  Seigneur 
Jesus'ChriSt.  Paris.  Bloud  Cj*  Gay.  1933. — 
Dramatic  poem  in  three  parts. 

★Rene  Jacquet.  Le  Troisieme  Jour.  Paris. 
Bloud  Gay.  1934  — One'acft  drama  of  the 
RcsurreAion. 

★Andre  La^urie.  Hippolyte  Mahuzac.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  13.50  francs. — A  sensitive,  sob' 
tary  youth  plunged  into  sudden  wealth. 
★Eugene  Le  Roy.  Madetnowelle  de  la  Ralphie. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  lafiancs. — Novel  of  Peri' 
gord. 

★Celine  Lhotte.  Des  Pauvres  parmi  nous.  Pa' 
ris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  12  francs. — Short 
★ories,  all  dealing  with  human  misery. 

★Rene  Maran.  Le  Litre  de  la  Brousse.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
Africa,  in^tincft  with  local  lore. 

★Jean  Martet.  Motweigneur.  Paris.  Albin 
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Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of  moden 
Paris. 

★Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  T^aufrage  de  “L 
Marietta."  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  12  francs. - 
Short  stories  by  the  author  of  La  CroisiCre  di 
Hachich. 

★Irene  Nemirovsky.  Le  Pion  sur  I'Echiquier 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — ?{ove 
of  hopeless  love. 

★Jean  Pallu.  J'ai  failli  boucler  la  boucle.  Paris 
Rieder.  1934. 15  francs.  — Novel  of  expatriate 
in  South  America. 

✓ 

★Joseph  Peyre.  Sous  VEtendard  vert.  Paris 
Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of  Nortk 
Africa. 

★Henry  Poulaille.  Le  Pam  ^uotidien.  Paris 
Grasset.  1934. 15  francs. — Proletarian  novel. 
★W.  A.  Pre^tre.  Le  Solitaire  d  TOreille  Cou- 
pee.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1934.  3  francs.— 
An  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  in  the  busb 
of  New  Zealand. 

★Yvette  Pro^.  Les  Belles  Vies  Manquea. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1931.  12  francs. — The  tragedy 
of  spin^erhood. 

★Yvette  Prodt.  Oeuvre  de  Femme.  Paris.  Fa- 
yard.  1934.  12  francs. — A  disa^rous  love. 
★Paul  Reboux.  Le  Phare.  Paris.  Flammarwn. 
1934.  12  francs. — Reprint  of  an  ingenious 
ftory  of  a  haunted  lighthouse. 

★Louis  Roubaud.  Rosy  Carpin  DaClylo.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Excelsior.  1934.  10  francs. — Proletarian 
novel — of  a  peculiarly  redtridted  milieu. 
★Edith  Thomas.  L'Homme  Criminel.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1934. — Touching  dtory  of  a  Grange 
mania. 

★Marcelle  Vioux.  L' Amour  Sauveur.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1934.  12  francs. — Regeneration  of 
an  Apache. 

★Maurice  de  Vlaminck.  La  Haute'Folie  sui- 
vi  de  Cartes  sur  Table.  Paris.  Stock.  1934. 15 
francs. — Back'to'the'soil  novel  followed  by  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  present  day  moral 
bankruptcy. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Paul  Allard.  Les  Enigmes  de  la  Guerre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Editions  des  Portiques.  1933. — Mata- 
Hari,  the  affair  Bob,  Carnet  B.  and  other  un¬ 
explained  matters. 

★Joseph  Aynard.  La  Bourgeoisie  FranQaise. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  35  francs. — From  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs  to  the  Revolution. 
★Maurice  Barr^.  Chronique  de  la  Grande 
Guerre.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. — Volume  VII,  u 
December,  1915 — 9  April,  1916. 
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•^Louis  Batiffbl.  Richelieu  et  le  rot  Louis 
5GII.  Paris.  Calmanri'Levy.  1934.  15  francs. — 
An  effort  to  clarify  the  relations  between 
Louis  XIII  and  his  miniver. 

"^Souvenirs  de  Charles  Benoiit.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  Volume  III.  36  francs. — La^  volume, 
i9oa'i904- 

■^Baron  Beyens.  Sluatre  Ans  d  Rome.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  18  francs. — I92i'i9a6,  Benedict 
XV,  Pius  XI,  and  the  beginnings  of  Fascism. 
By  a  veteran  Belgian  diplomat. 

-^Maria  Botchkarev.  Tash^a,  Ma  Vie  de  Sol' 
dat.  Paris.  Plon.  5.75  francs. — Memoirs  of  the 
war  and  the  revolution,  I9i4'i9i8. 

^Robert  Boucard.  Les  Dessous  de  I'Espionnage 
Fran^ais.  Paris.  Les  Editions  Documentaires. 
1934.  15  francs. — Seventh  of  Boucard’s  series 
of  inside  ^ries  of  unpleasant  yet  fascinating 
que^ions. 

■^Maurice  Bourdet.  Grandeur  et  Servitude  de 
I’Aviation.  Paris.  Correa.  1933.  15  francs. — 
With  a  prefece  by  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery. 
■^Maurice  Bouvet.  Le  Service  de  Sante  Fran' 
(ais  pendant  la  Guerre  d' Independence  des  Etats' 
Unis,  1 777'!  782.  Paris.  Hippocrate.  1934. — 
Unpublished  documents  with  six  plates. 
★Brian-Chaninov.  Alexandre  ler.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1934.  25  francs. — Documented  biography 
of  Napoleon’s  rival. 

irCerveaux  en  Uniforme.  Paris.  Librairie  des 
Champs'^lysees.  1934.  10  francs. — Transla^ 
tions  of  German  documents  bearing  on  the 
Hitler  revolution. 

★P.  L.  Damar.  Tardieu.  Paris.  Publications 
Revolutionnaires.  i  franc. — “Une  des  tnV 
tesses  de  rhi^oire!” 

★Pierre  Daye.  Leopold  11.  Paris.  Fayard. 
16.50  francs. — Not  a  king  but  the  king. 
★Edmond  Delage.  La  Guerre  sous  les  Mers. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Germany's 
frtal  mi^ke  in  the  world  war. 

★Riilippe  Erlanger.  La  Fin  des  Borgia.  Paris. 
Emik'F^ul.  1934.  3.75  francs. — One  of  a 
scries  of  monographs  on  hi^rical  crimes. 
★Alfred  Fabre'Luce.  Revolution  a  Cuba.  Pa^ 
ris.  Editions  de  “Pamphlet.”  1934.  10  francs. — 
In  which  full  attention  is  paid  to  the  spedtacu' 
lar. 

★Gaston  Faralicq.  Trente  Ans  dans  les  Rues 
de  Paris.  Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  15  francs. — 
Memoirs  of  a  police  officer. 

★FranC'Nohain.  Bayard,  ou  la  Gentillesse 
Pranfaise.  Paris.  Spes.  1934. — A  Edtionized 
biography. 

★Pierre  Frondaie.  V Assassinat  du  Marquis  de 
Mores.  Paris.  ^mile'Paul.  1934. — One  of  a 
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series  of  monographs  on  hi^rical  crimes. 
★Michel  Georges'Michel.  Princesse  Fahmy 
Bey  Parisienne.  Paris.  ]§mile'Paul.  1934.  3.75 
francs. — Criminal  case  hktory. 
★Gerard'Gailly.  Les  Vchfrnences  de  Louise 
Colet.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934.  12 
francs. — ^The  friend  of  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset, 
and  especially  of  Flaubert. 

★M.'M.  Gorce.  La  France  au'dessus  des  Ra 
ces.  Paris.  Payot.  1934.  18  francs. — Origins 
and  formation  of  France,  4th  to  7th  centuries. 
★Henri'Robert.  Les  Grands  Proces  de  I'His' 
wire.  Paris.  Payot.  1934.  15  francs. — Ninth 
series,  the  revolution  of  1848  to  the  Third 
Repubh’c. 

★Germaine  Andre  Hesse.  Painlevc.  Paris.  Cor' 
rea.  1933.  12  francs. — As  scholar  and  citizen. 
★Leon  Homo.  Rome  Medta«ale  476'!  420.  Pa' 
ris.  Payot.  1934.  25  francs. — Hi^ry,  civiliza' 
tion  and  influence. 

★Jean  Jalla.  Pierre  Valdo.  Paris.  Je  Sers.  1934. 
— The  twelfth  century  heresiarch. 

★Johannes  Joergensen.  Don  Bosco.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1931. — The  saintly  Italian  res' 
cuer  of  homeless  boys. 

★Pierre  Lafue.  GaSton  Doumergue,  sa  Vie  et 
son  Deftin.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  10  francs. — A 
^udy  in  the  negled  of  inteUedtual  resources. 
★Georges  Le  Bail.  Grands  Avocats  Politiques. 
Paris.  Berger'Levrault.  1934. 12  francs. — From 
Berryer  and  Michel  de  Bourges  to  Briand  and 
Viviani. 

★Andre  Lichtenberger.  Montcalm  et  la  Tra' 
gedie  Canadienne.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. — Offers 
no  new  documentation  but  seeks  a  modem 
viewpoint. 

★Georges  Linze.  Les  Vainqueurs  de  I'Ocean. 
Liege.  Desoer. — From  Columbus  to  Lind' 
bergh.  Beautifully  printed  and  illu^rated. 
★Albert  Mathiez.  Le  Dnedtohe.  Paris.  At' 
mand  Colin.  1934.  30  francs. — PubUshed  from 
his  manuscripts  by  Jacques  Godechot. 
★Ga^n  Maugras.  Le  Due  de  Lauzun.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  15  francs. — Extracts  from  Mau' 
gras'  Le  Due  de  Lauzun  et  la  cour  de  Marie  An' 
winette. 

★Georges  Meautis.  Les  Myiteres  d'Eleusis. 
Neuchatel.  Baconnicre.  1934.  3  francs. — Well' 
documented  and  illuArated  treatise  by  a  pro' 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Neuchatel. 
★Eugme  Mercier.  Spiritualite  Byzantine.  Pa' 
ris.  Les  Editions  du  Cygne.  1933.  25  francs. — 
The  Greek  and  the  ChriAian  Orient. 

★J.  Meuvret.  Hiftoire  des  Pays  Baltiques. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. — 
Finland,  E^nia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
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■^Journal  Intime  de  }^icolas  II.  Paris.  Payot. 
1934.  18  francs. — Covers  the  world  war 
period,  and  the  revolution  I9i4'i9i8. 

★Guy  de  Passille.  Madame  Lafarge.  Paris. 
Emile'Paul.  1934.  3.75  francs. — Study  in 
criminal  p8ycholog>’. 

★J.  L.  Ga^n  PaAre.  Hiftoire  de  la  Reftaura' 
tion.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Portiques.  1933. — 
Scholarly  survey  of  the  period  i8i4'i830. 
★Jacques  Peuchet.  Les  Secrets  de  la  Police. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1934.  15  francs. — Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionary'NapoleoniC'Re^ration  ad' 
mini^rator,  firA  published  1837. 

★Camille  PitoUet.  L' Affaire  Syveton.  Paris. 
Mercurc  Universel.  1934.  3  francs. — And  the 
hiftorical  methods  of  the  Action  Prangaise. 
★Noemi  Regard.  Madame  E.  Pieczynsl^a. 
NeuchateL  Delacheux  d  Nie&le.  4  francs. — 
Life  of  a  pioneer  in  Swiss  social  welfrre  work. 
★H.  Riondel.  La  Mire  Jacoulet.  Paris.  Le' 
thielleux.  1934.  10  francs. — One  of  the  mo^ 
important  rehgkxis  6gures  of  19th  century 
France. 

★Jacques  Roujon.  Louvois  et  son  Maitre.  Pa' 
ris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Louis  XIV 
and  his  mini^r  of  war. 

★Eleni  Samios.  La  Sainte  Vie  de  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Neuchatel.  Delachaux  6^  Nie&le. 
3.50  francs. — ^The  Mahatma  as  an  antidote  for 
whatever  ails  the  Occident. 

★Gu^ve  Schlumberger.  Mes  Souvenirs  1844' 
1928.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  30  francs. — Volume  I, 
his  youth,  the  formative  period  of  his  life,  the 
war  of  1870. 

★Gu^ve  Schlumberger.  Mes  Souvenirs  1844' 
1928.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  30  francs. — Volume 
II,  travels,  friendships,  and  the  great  war. 
★Mme  Saint'Rene  Taillandier.  Henri  IV 
avant  la  Messe.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  25  francs. 
— Or,  how  to  reunite  a  country. 

★Robert  de  Traz.  Les  ^'Heures  de  Silence." 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  12  francs. — Incidents  in 
a  sanatorium  with  some  sympathetic  Philos' 
ophiring. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Henry  Casseville.  Pel(in  Vdle  Etemelle.  Pa' 
ris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  12  francs. — Imperial  *ill, 
in  spite  of  the  Republic. 

★Louis  Cazamian.  La  Grande  Bretagne.  Paris. 
Didier.  1934.  20  francs. — And  her  traditicxis. 
★Marc  Chadoume.  Anahuac,  ou  ITndien  sans 
Plumes.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 18  francs. — Mexican 
travel  impressions. 


★Georges  Leccmite.  Gloire  de  ITle'de'Pran 
E^ris.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1934. 1 5  fran 
— Its  pa^  and  present. 

★Cilette  Ofaure.  Le  San  Luca  par  canaux 
rivieres.  Paris.  Stock.  1934.  12  ^ncs. — Fro 
the  Elbe  to  the  Mediterranean. 

★Gabrielle  Reval.  L'Enchantement  du  Port 
gal.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934. 12  francs. — Lyric 
interpretation  of  Portugal’s  pa^  glory  and 
her  present  charm. 

★Jo.  Roger'Tourte.  A  Pied  autour  du  Moru 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Three  yea 
of  hoboing. 

★Andre  Siegfried.  Amerique  Latine.  Pan 
Armand  Colin.  1934.  10  francs. — Discussk 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  French  layman. 
★J.  Wilbois.  Le  Cameroun.  Paris.  Payo 
1934.  15  francs. — Native  cu^ms,  misskm 
French  colonization,  adminiftration,  etc. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Jurgis  Baltrusaitis.  Art  Sumerien  Art  Ri 
main.  Paris.  Leroux.  1934. — InOuences  ( 
Asiatic  art  on  the  Middle  Ages. 

★Sanebr  Baumgarten.  Pierre  le  Gros,  ArtiH 
Roumain.  Paris.  Leroux.  1933.  20  francs. - 
Life,  li4t  of  works  and  bibliography. 
★Lfr)pold  Binental.  Chopin.  Paris.  Rieda 
1934.  20  francs. — Monograph  illu^rated  b; 
60  plates. 

★Rene  Dumesnil.  Richard  Wagner.  Paris 
Rieder.  1929.  20  francs. — Monograph  illuj 
trated  by  60  plates. 

★Paul  Jamot.  La  Peinture  en  France.  Park 
Plon.  1934. — An  elaboration  of  the  articli 
Painting  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  1929 
★L.  de  la  Laurencie.  Orphee  de  Glucl{.  Paris 
Mellott^. — ^An  analytical  ^udy. 

★Jeanne  Lejeaux.  Sculpture  Religieuse.  Paris 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  12  francs. — From  th< 
fir^  century  to  the  present.  Tables  and  bibliog 
raphy  but  no  illu^rations. 

★Henry  Prunieres.  7>louvelle  Hiftoire  de  k 
Musqiue.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  24  francs.— 
Volume  I,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais 
sance.  Introduction  by  Romain  Holland. 
★Sculbtures  de  Rodin.  42  photos  inedites, 
Paris.  Editions  “Tel.”  1934.  45  francs. — FirA' 
rate  work  by  Sougez,  mafter  photographer. 
★M.  P.  Vemeuil.  Eric  de  Coulon,  affichifte. 
Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1933.  8  francs. — With 
some  sixty  illu^rations  of  his  work.  In  the 
series  Artiftes  T^euchdtelois. 
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FRENCH  VERSE 


^Aragon.  Hourra  VOural.  Paris.  I>enoel  et 
Steele.  1934- — More  revolutionary  poetry. 
"^Montherlant.  Encore  un  InStant  de  Bonheur. 
I^ris.  Grasset.  1934.  12  francs. — Poems  in 
various  meters,  in  none  at  all,  and  in  prose. 
"A^Ilarie  Voronca.  Pohnes  panni  les  hommes. 
Bruxelles.  Journal  des  Poetes.  1934. — His  own 
translation  of  his  Petre  Schlemil  (1932). 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

"A^Alain.  Propos  de  Politique.  Paris.  Ricdcr. 
1934.  15  francs. — Collected  essays  of  Emile 
Chartier. 

•^Marguerite  Aron.  L'Eglise  et  VEnfant.  Pa* 
tie.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Docs  the  child 
belong  to  the  ^te  or  to  the  family? 

^Fernand  de  Brinond.  France  Allemagne  1918' 
1934.  Paris  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — An 
armed  truce. 

★Henry  Casscville.  centre  Tohyo. 

Paris.  Bergcr'Lcvrault.  1933.  ly  francs. — Suc' 
cindt  view  of  the^Sino-Japanese  conflidt. 
★Danicl'Rops.  Elements  de  notre  Deftin.  Pa* 
ris.  Spes.  1934. — Aristotelian  poh'tics  as  a 
mirror  to  certain  contemporary  problems. 
•★Waldcmar  Gurian.  Le  Bokhevisme.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1933.  30  francs. — A  hi^rical  and 
dodtrinal  approach. 

★Ernest  Junger.  La  Guerre  notre  Mne.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Military 
psychology. 

★G.  Lachapelle.  Les  Regimes  EJe^toraux.  Pa* 
ris.  Annand  Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs  — The 
mechanism  of  applied  eledtoral  laws  in  civih 
ized  countries. 

★Bernard  Lazarc.  V Antisemitisme.  Paris. 
Ctes.  1934.  2  volumes.  20  francs. — Its  history 
and  its  causes. 

★Pierre  Lyautey.  Revolution  Americai-ne.  Pa- 
ris.  Hachette.  1934.  12  francs. — Roosevelt  has 
created  a  New  America. 

•kMenaces  sur  le  Monde.  Paris.  Crapouillot. 
Fevrier,  1934. 12  francs. — Japanese  ambitions. 
Red  Asia,  and  Hitlerism. 

★lion  de  Poncins.  Tempete  sur  le  Monde. 
Piris.  Beauchesne.  1934. — Various  aspedts  of 
the  present  world  crisis. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Emile  Baumann.  Amour  et  Sagesse.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — Various  aspedts  of 


love — human  and  divine — throughout  the 
ages. 

★Marcel  Granet.  La  Pensee  Chinoise.  Paris. 
La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1934.  40  francs. — 
Penetrating  Audy  of  a  mentality  utterly  for' 
eign  to  the  Occident. 

★Johan  Hjort.  La  Crise  de  la  vhite.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — Relativity 
shakes  the  foundations  of  the  entire  syAem  of 
Occidental  thought. 

★J.  E.  Spanle.  La  Pensee  Allerminde.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. — From 
Luther  to  Nietzsche. 

★Francis  Warrain.  L'Oeuvre  Philosophique 
de  Hoene  Wronslp.  Paris.  Vega.  1933. 35  frano. 
— ^Volume  I  of  a  projedted  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  tormented  Polish  mathema' 
tician'metaphysician. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Sir  James  Frazer.  La  Crainte  des  Mom.  Pa- 
ris.  Nourry.  1934.  25  francs. — ^The  attitude 
of  primitive  peoples  toward  the  dead. 

★Eme^  Leroux.  ^uid  de  I'homme?  Paris.  Le' 
roux.  1934.  15  francs. — ^The  origin  and  deveh 
opment  of  the  human  species. 

■★Otto  Rank.  La  Volonte  du  Bonheur.  Paris. 
Stock.  1934.  12  francs. — “Dynamic  psy' 
chology.” 

★Jean  Ro^nd.  Les  Problemes  de  I'Heredite  et 
du  Sexe.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. — A 
work  of  “vulgarization,"  in  the  Bevies  BibliO' 
theque  Generale  Illuilree. 

★Dr.  Pierre  Vachet.  Psychologic  du  Vice.  Pa' 
ris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs.— ^Case'hi^ries 
of  certain  abnormalities. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★Karl  Adam.  Jesus  le  Christ.  Paris.  Ca^r' 
man.  1934.  20  francs. — An  answer  in  some 
sense  to  Renan,  et  al. 

"★Comtesse  d’Adhemar.  Ma  Jeunesse  Protes' 
tante.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934. 20  francs. — ^The 
pre-hi^ry  of  her  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
★Georges  Bemanos.  Jeanne,  Relapse  et  Sainte. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  5  fencs. — ^The  authenticity 
of  her  divine  mission. 

★G.  Desbuquois,  S.J.  Dans  le  MySlare.  .  . 
I'Esperance.  Paris.  Spes.  1934. — MyAic  inter' 
pretation  of  hope  as  a  ChriAian  virtue. 
ivEtudes  Carmelitaines.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  April,  1934.  15  francs. — Among 
other  articles,  Bruno  de  Jesus'Marie  VEnfant 
et  la  “Voie  d'Enfance." 
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★Felix  Faurc.  Le  Christ  dans  la  Grande  Foret. 
Paris.  Je  Sets.  1934. — Missions  in  the  Gabun. 
★L’Abbe  Nazairc  Favrc.  Jesus,  Lumiere  et 
Amour.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  15  francs. — 
His  teachings  as  the  only  antidote  to  the  moral 
miasma  of  the  present. 

★Myriam  de  G.  Heureux  age.  Paris.  Lethieh 
Icux.  1934.  12  francs. — A  sort  of  Imitation  of 
Christ  for  children. 

★R.  P.  R.  Gere^.  La  Vie  Eucharist ique.  Pa' 
ris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  15  francs. — The  con' 
que^  of  heart,  spirit  and  will. 

★Dr.  Eugene  Bernard  Leroy.  Confession  d'un 
Incroyant.  Paris.  Nourry.  1933.  10  francs. — 
— Study  in  reh'gious  psychology.  A  reprint. 
★Jean  Monval.  Les  Sulpiciens.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1934.  15  francs. — As  a  moral  and  cultural 
force. 

★Francis  Mugnier.  La  Liberte  et  la  Vocation. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  loftancs. — Ccwnplete 
freedom  is  necessary  in  response  to  the  voca' 
tion. 

★Maurice  Nedoncelle.  La  Philosophic  Reli' 
gieuse  en  CrandeSretagne  de  1850  a  nos  jours. 
Paris.  Bloud  fir*  Gay.  1934. — All  contempo' 
rary  English  thought  has  a  di^indt  religious 
preoccupation. 

★H.'D.  Noble,  O  P.  Le  Discemement  de  la 
Conscience.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  20  francs. 
— Prudence  and  conscience — a  ThomiAic 
expose. 

★Jean'Rimy  Palanque.  Saint  Ambroise  et 
VEmpire  Rorriain.  Paris.  Boccard.  1933. — Re- 
lations  between  Church  and  State  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century. 

★Abbe  Joseph  Pinault.  Discemement  et  Cub 
ture  des  Vocations.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1934.  15  francs. — The  vocation  is  something 
to  be  sought  for  and  cultivated  actively. 
★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  HiStoire  du  ChriStianis' 
me.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934.  Fascicle  VI. — 
From  the  Roman  primacy  in  Europe  to  the 
seventh  century. 

★Ga^n  Rabeau.  Dieu,  son  Existence  et  sa 
Providence.  Paris.  Bloud  €>*  Gay.  1933.  12 
francs. — ^The  bases  of  the  Cathoh’c  faith;  by  a 
professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Lille. 

★Isabelle  Riviere.  Le  Chemin  de  Croix  du 
Pecheur.  Paris.  Corr&i.  1934.  12  francs. — One 
of  a  series  Temoigyiages  Chrhiens. 

★A.  D.  Sertillanges.  Le  Miracle  de  VEglise. 
Paris.  Spes.  1933. — Pre'hi^ory,  hi^ry,  fiinc' 
tions  and  influences. 

★Dr.  Francois'Michel  William.  La  Vie  de 
Jesus  dans  le  pays  et  le  peuple  dTsrael.  MuL 


house.  Salvator.  1934.  25  francs, — In  wh 
Pale^ine  is  the  “Fifth  Gospel.” 

★Colette  Yver.  L'humble  Sainte  Bemade 
Paris.  Spes.  1934. — In  which  the  supematvj 
element  is  accepted  without  que^ion. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Jean  de  Bosschere.  Les  Paons.  Paris.  Sto 

1933.  12  francs. — A  painter-poet  Judies  c 
of  nature’s  arti^ic  maiterpieces. 

★Albert  Ein^in.  Comment  je  vois  le  Mon 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — Fi 
part,  a  defense  of  Judaism  and  of  the  enter 
of  the  nations;  second,  the  theory  of  re 
tivity. 

★Francois  Mauriac.  Journal.  Paris.  Grass 

1934.  12  francs. — Collecftion  of  publish 
articles. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Catalogue  SySlematique  des  Publications 
VAcad^ie  des  Sciences  d'UJ(raine,  igiS'ig: 
Kyiw.  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences.  19; 
— Text  in  Russian  with  some  classificato 
notes  in  French. 

★Martin  Keilhacker.  Le  Mahre  Ideal.  P21 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934.  15  francs.— 
Konigsberg  professor  collates  the  opinio 
of  a  va^  number  of  ^udents  as  to  what 
teacher  should  be. 

★Les  Livres  que  vous  atmerez.  Paris.  Bloud 
Gay.  1932.  12  francs. — Descriptive  biblk 
raphy  of  reading  matter  for  young  girls. 
★H.  Seris.  Les  Bibliotheques  depuis  la  Ref 
blique.  La  Haye.  Martinus  Nijhofl^.  1934. 
Reprinted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Conn 
International  des  Biblioth^ues. 
itClaude  Favre  de  Vaugelos.  Remarques  s 
la  Langue  Francaise.  Paris.  Droz.  1934.  < 
francs. — Facsimile  of  the  original  text:  Inn 
dudtion,  Bibh'ography  and  Index  by  Jean 
Strcicher. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Adolf  Bartels.  Einfuhrung  in  das  deutsc 
Schrifttum.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelar 
1933.  4.80  marks. — ^The  folk  element  in  G< 
man  hterature;  written  with  the  Third  Rci( 
German  in  mind. 

★Adolf  Bartels.  Ceschichte  der  deutschen  Lii 
ratur.  Braunschweig.  We^rmann.  1934.  7.I 
marks. — Fir*  one'volume  hi*ory  of  the  lit* 
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aturc  from  the  racial-nationaliAic  point  of 
view. 

•^Friedrich  Beissncr.  HdJderlins  Uberset' 
zungen  aus  dem  Griechischen.  Stuttgart.  MctZ' 
ler.  1933.  7.50  marks. — Keenly  critical  ^dy. 
-^Johanna  Bimbaum,  geb.  (^hr.  Die  ‘Me- 
tnoirs'  urn  1700.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1934. 
4.50  marks. — Study  in  the  development  of  the 
rcaliftic  novel  before  Richardson. 

^Herbert  Cysarz.  Schiller.  Halle^Saale.  1934. 
10  and  II  marks. — Schiller  as  the  epitome  of 
a  thousand  years  of  German  culture. 

★Hugo  Falkenheim.  Goethe  und  Hegel.  Tii' 
bingcn.  Mohr.  1934.  4.50  marks. — ^The  poeti- 
ccyphilosophical  parallelism  of  the  classical 
period  flowered  in  these  two. 

★Otto  Miller.  Individualismiu  als  Schicl{sal. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1933.  6.ao  and  8 
marks. — Bd.  II,  er^er  Teil  of  Mumbauer, 
Die  deutsche  Dichtung  der  neueften  2eit.  A 
Cathobc  critic  takes  a  kindly  view  of  some  of 
the  rebels. 

★Em^  Morwitz.  Die  Dichtung  Stefan  Gear' 
ges.  Berlin.  Bondi.  1934.  4  and  5.50  marks. — 
A  biography  built  up  from  his  poems;  the 
fir^  commentary  on  his  complete  work. 
★Sdtnmlung  deut-scher  Balhxden  von  Burger 
bis  Mtinchhausen.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer. 
1934.  3.20  marks. — With  a  foreword  by 
Borries,  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Albert  Bauer.  Das  Feld  unserer  Ehre.  Leip- 
tig.  LiA.  1933.  5.20  marks. — A  6r^  novel; 
the  author  is  a  young  Rhineland  peasant. 
★Henry  Benrath.  Die  Mutter  der  Weisheit. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1933. 
3.75  and  5.25  marks. — A  university  town  in 
1914. 

★Bernard  Brentano.  Berliner  Novcifrw-  Zurich. 
Oprecht  6^  Helbling.  1934.  3.50  francs. — 
Humble  folks  in  the  metropolis. 

★Peter  Dorfler.  Um  dcu  l{ommende  Ge' 
schlecht.  Berlin.  Grote.  1933.  4.50  and  6.50 
marb. —  Third  volume  of  the  Apollonia' 
trilogy — contemporary  Forsyte  Saga. 

★Th.  W.  Elbertzhagen.  Der  wehrhafte  Rats' 
herr  Pfiummem.  Braunschweig.  We^rmann. 
1934-  4  80  marks. — Novel  of  Uberlingen  dur' 
ing  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

★Em^  Eschmann.  Eillts  Glucl^.  Zurich.  Ra' 
schcr.  1934. 6  marks. — ^Tale  for  older  children. 
★Otto  Flake.  Die  Tochter  T^oras.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1934. 4  and  5.80  marks. — Emancipated 
women. 


★-Hans  Fallada.  Wer  einmal  aus  dem  Blech' 
napf  frisSt.  Berlin.  Rowt^t.  1934.  4.50  and 
5.50  marks. — ^Another  unsparingly  reali^ic,  ah 
though  slightly  more  hopeful  novel. 

★Irene  Forbes'Mosse.  Das  werbende  Herz. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^talt.  1934. 
4.80  marks. — Novel  of  secret  adventures  of 
the  soul. 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Der  Mann,  der  Greta 
Garbo  liebte.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1933.  2.90 
marks. — ^A  film  helps  a  bewildered  man  to 
find  himself. 

★Grete  GarzaroUi.  Filmftpmparsin  Maria 
Weidmann.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1934. — ^The 
world — and  the  underworld — of  the  films. 
★Helmut  Gaupp'Turgis.  Der  Biedermann. 
Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1934.  4.50  marks. — 
Story  of  a  fraudulent  lawyer. 

★Hans  Grimm.  Luderitzland.  Munchen.  Lan' 
gen-MCiller.  1934.  5.50  marks. — Seven  short 
^ries,  a  true  Volksbuch. 

★H.  H.  Freiherr  Grote.  Fuhrer  voraus.  .  .  I 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1934.  3.80  marks. 
— Novel  in  which  the  bitterness  and  triumph 
of  the  popular  leader  are  portrayed. 

★Walther  v.  Hollander.  Alle  Strassen  fuhren 
nach  Haus.  Berlin.  Neff.  1933. — A  couple  of 
Baltic  expatriates  during  the  war  and  after. 
★Gerd  Hooge.  Deutsche  Sohne  auf  femen 
Poiteru  Rostock.  Hin^rff.  1933. — Novel  of 
the  war  in  Turkey. 

★HansChri^ph  Kaergel.  Atem  der  Berge. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1933. — Novel  of  the  Alps. 
★Marie'Luise  Kaschnitz.  Liebe  beginnt.  Ber^ 
lin.  Cassirer.  1933.  3.70  and  5  marks. — In' 
dividual  fate  and  the  new  lifeTorms  of  a 
changing  world. 

★Gu^v  Kohne.  Waffenschmied  des  Voiles. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1933. 4.80  marks. 
— Novel  about  Schamhorft. 

★Karl  Kreisler.  Leidenschaft  und  Tod.  Reichen' 
berg.  Sudetendeutscher  Verlag  Franz  Kraus. 
1934. — 5  tragic  tales. 

★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Speerl{ampf  und  Jagd' 
zauber.  Braunschweig.  Weitermann.  1.80 
marks. — ^Tale  of  pre^hiAoric  Germany. 

★Joe  Lederer.  Unter  den  Apfelbdumen.  Bep 
lin.  Universitas  1934. — Lederer  recalls  a  vaca* 
tion  during  her  childhood  in  a  German' 
Bohemian  village. 

★Johannes  Linke.  Ein  Jahr  rollt  ubers  Gebirg. 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1934.  5.80  marks. — A 
peasant  novel — without  sentimentality. 
★Louis  H.  Lorenz.  Die  Abenteuer  des  Herm 
von  Tross.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1933.  4.80  marks. 
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— A  German  soldier  of  fortune  in  South  Amet' 
ica. 

★Friedrich  Michael  Flucht  nach  Madras. 
Frankfurt  a.'M.  Riitten  6?*  Loening.  3  and 
4.80  marks. — A  quarrel  in  Thuringen  leads  to 
a  divorce  in  India. 

★Heinrich  Scharrelman.  Daumling  von  heute. 
Braunschweig.  1932.  1.80  marks. — Modem 
fairy  tale. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Siebenfrauen.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1934.  3  and  4.50  marks. — Seven  Novel' 
len. 

★Rene  Schickele.  Die  Witwe  Bosca.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1933. — I>emoniac  novel.  Scene,  Pro' 
vence. 

★Ludwig  Tiigel.  Sani{t  Bleh}{  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1934.  4.80  marks. — Novel 
of  the  Frisian  marshes  at  the  end  of  the  world 
war. 

★Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Herren  ohne  Herr. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. — Novel  of  the 
Baltic  littoral. 

★Kadidja  Wedekind.  K  alum  in  a.  Berlin. 
Scherl.  1933. — Charming  children's  ^ry  by 
the  younger  daughter  of  Frank  Wedekind. 
★Joseph  Wittig.  Das  uerlorene  Vaterunser. 
Hcilbronn.  Salzer.  1933. 4  marks.— Eight  short 
★ones. 

★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Die  Spitzweggasse.  Bet' 
lin.  Holle.  3.25  and  4.25  marks. — Short  ★ories, 
full  of  a  genial  faith  in  the  universe. 

GERMAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Erich  Bethe.  Tausend  Jahre  altgriechischen 
Lebens.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  1934.  4.80 
marks. — From  Mycenae  to  Alexandria.  32 
plates. 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Weder  Kaiser  noch  Konig. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1933. 4.40  and  5.80  marks. — 
The  downfall  of  the  Hapsburg  dyna^y. 
★Erich  Czech'Jochberg.  Deutsche  Ceschichte 
— nationalsoziali^lisch  gesehen.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1933.  4.80  marks. — Really  only  a  war  and 
poA'War  hiAory. 

★Em^  Komemann.  Staaten,  Voll^cr,  Manner 
aus  der  Ceschichte  des  Altertums.  Leipzig. 
Dieterich.  1934.  6  and  7  marks. — Ledtures  on 
personalities  and  in^itutions  from  Athens  and 
Pericles  to  Hermann  and  the  German  war  for 
freedcmi. 

★Joachim  v.  Kiirenberg.  Russlands  Weg  nach 
Tannenberg.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. — 
Pohtical  and  mih'tary  developments  from  1914 
until  Tannenberg. 
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★Paul  Muller.  Feldmarschall  FurSl  WindU 
grdtz.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1934.  13  and 
marks. — Revolution  and  counter 'revolut 
in  Au^ria  in  1848. 

★Paul  Georg  Miinch.  Mein  frohes  Vdll(ch 
Berlin.  Gutenberg.  1933. — Jolly  ★ories 
children — and  their  parents. 

★M.  Schwarte,  Hrsgr.  Der  grosse  Krieg  19 
1918.  Leipzig.  Barth.  1933.  2  vols.  33  marks 
These  two  volumes,  6  and  7  of  the  monumer 
history,  comprise  Hermann  Oncken's  Stud 
on  Das  Deutsche  Reich  und  die  Vorgeschic 
des  Weltl(rieges. 

★Fedor  Stepun.  Das  Antliz  Russlands  t 
das  Gesicht  der  Revolution.  Bern.  Gotth 
1934.  4  and  5  marks. — Historical  and  sot 
logical  survey  by  an  eye'witness. 

★Rudolf  Thiel.  Luther.  Berlin.  Neff.  19 
5.50  marks. — A  new  and  interesting  pidi 
of  the  young  Luther,  drawn  diredt  from  t 
sources. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  GEOGRAPI 

★Lotte  Eckener  und  Walter  Bauer.  Die  W 
der  Bdume.  Berlin.  Cassirer.  3.8^  marks.— 
photographs  by  Eckener  with  approprii 
verse  by  Bauer. 

★Kurt  Hielscher.  Rumdnien.  Leipzig.  Bra 
haus.  1933.  19.50  marks. — Landscape,  arc 
tedture,  folk  ways. 

★Richard  Katz.  Drei  Gesichter  Luzifers.  1 
lenbach'Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1934.  4  80  and  6. 
francs. — The  welhknown  traveler  writes 
our  muscle'bound,  weak'brained  civilizatkx 
★Friedrich  Leyden.  Gross'Berlin.  Brest 
Hfrt.  1933.  7  and  9  marks. — Geography  of  t 
metropolis. 

★Otto  Maull.  Deutschland.  Leipzig  Bibl 
graphisches  In^itut.  1933.  18  marks.— G( 
political  survey.  Maps  and  illu^raticms. 
★Friedrich  Sieburg.  Polen.  Frankfurt  a.'l 
SocietatS'Verlag.  i  mark. — “Legende  ui 
Wirklichkeit”  in  which  the  legend  is 
integral  part  of  present  reality. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★EmSt  Griinwald.  Das  Problem  der  Sozioloj 
des  Wissens.  Wien.  Braumuller.  1934.  7. 
marks. — Positing  certain  fundamental  qu 
tions  on  the  theory  of  the  subjedt. 
★Theodor  Haecker.  Was  iSl  der  Memc 
Leipzig.  Hegner.  1933.  3.80  and  5.50  marb. 
Three  essays  by  the  “German  Kierkegaard.’ 
★Ferdinand  Kattenbusch.  Schleiermach 
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Grosse  und  SchranJ{e.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  i 
mark. — Issued  for  the  Schleiermacher  centen' 
nial. 

-4^Hans  Pfeiffer.  ExiStenzphilosophie.  Leipzig. 
Meiner.  1933.  2.50  marks. — An  introduction 
to  Heidegger  and  Jaspers. 

•^Eitelfritz  Scheiner.  J^ietzsches  politisches 
Vermdehtnis.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1934.  3  marks. — A  Nietzsche  political  an- 
thology. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

^Hans  Reck.  Oldoway.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus. 

1933.  8.70  and  10.50  marks. — On  the  trail 
of  prehi^oric  man  and  bea^  in  German  Ea^ 
Africa. 

★Dr.  Fritz  Stimimann.  Das  erfte  Erleben  des 
Kindes.  Fraucnfeld.  Huber.  1933.  6  francs. — 
Study  in  child  psychology. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^Richard  Benz.  Geift  und  Reich.  Jena.  Dicdc' 
richs.  1933.  4,  4.50  and  5.80  marks. — German 
deftiny  in  hi^ry  and  contemporary  affairs. 
★Lothar  Frei.  Deutschland  wohin?  Zurich. 
Europa'Verlag.  1934.  3  francs. — An  attempt 
at  an  orientation  of  the  whole  situation. 
★Rcichsmini^er  Dr.  Joseph  Gocbbels.  Der 
Paschismus  und  seine  praJ^ischen  Ergebnisse. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1934.  80  pfen- 
nigs. — A  defense  of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism. 
★Dr.  Walter  Gross.  Rdssenpoittuche  Erzieh' 
ung.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1934. 
80  pfennigs. — ^Thc  Third  Reich  and  cduca* 
tion. 

★Hegel  heute.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1934.  1.50 
marb. — A  selection  from  Hegel’s  political 
thought. 

★Emanuel  Hirsch.  Die  gegenwdrtige  geiStige 
Lage.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  6^  Ruprecht. 

1934.  4.80  and  6  marks. — ^Theological  and 
philosophical  survey  of  the  National-SocialiAic 
^te. 

★Prof.  Dr.  Willy  Hoppe.  Die  Puhrerperson' 
lichl^t  in  der  dinitschm  Geschichte.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1934.  80  pfennigs. — 
Forerunners  of  Hitler. 

★Eugen  Matthias.  AmeriJ^os  Schicl!(sal.  FraU' 
cnfeld.  Huber.  1933.  7.20  marb. — Biological 
and  cconomico'political. 

★Dos  neue  Reich.  Herausgegeben  von  der 
Deutschen  Akademie.  Miinchen.  Callwey. 
1934. — Group  of  short  treatises  on  the  basic 
ideas  of  the  new  Germany. 
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★-Walther  Rode.  Deutschland  iSt  Caliban. 
Ziirich.  Europa-Verlag.  1934.  3.50  and  5 
francs. — ^The  ^rm  over  Germany. 

★rFritz  Carl  Roegels.  Deutsches  Schic\sal  an 
der  Saar.  Breslau.  Kom.  1934.  2.50  marb. — 
Struggle  of  the  Volk  of  the  Saar  again^  foreign 
influences. 

★Reichsleiter  Alfred  Rosenberg.  Krisis  und 
?(eubau  Europas.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 
haupt.  1934.  80  pfennigs. — And  what  the 
Third  Reich  has  to  contribute. 

★Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Schonemann.  Amerii^a 
und  der  T^ationalsozialismus.  Berhn.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  1934.  80  pfennigs. — ^Amer^ 
ica's  attitude  toward  the  new  regime,  and  its 
importance. 

GERMAN  CULTURE 

★Gottfried  Benn.  Der  Heue  Stoat  und  die 
Intellel(tuellen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
Anftalt.  1933.  2.50  and  3.75  marb  — An 
answer  to  tfre  literary  ^'gr6s. 

★E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Die  vollfsbiologischen 
Grundlagen  der  Freiheitsbewegung.  1933. — Der 
LebensStand  der  geiitig  Schaffenden  und  das 
neue  Deutschland.  Miinchen.  Langen^Muller. 
1934.  40  and  80  pfennigs. — ^Two  lectures  on 
German  and  European  culture. 

★EmA  Krieck.  J^ationalsozialiitiche  Erziely 
ung.  O^rwieck.  Zickfeldt.  1934.  2.50  marb. 
— A  succinct  ^tement  of  t^  nee^  of  the 
new  Germany. 

★Hans  Lamer.  Wdrterbuch  der  Antilfe.  Lcip' 
zig.  Kroner.  1933.  5.80  marks. — An  encycky 
pedia  of  classical  cultures.  In  Kroner's  Ta' 
schenausgabe. 

★Conrad  Wandrey.  Kolbenheyer  und  das  neue 
Deutschland.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1934. 
50  pfennigs. — Sociological  aspects  of  genius. 

GERMAN  REUGION 

★Thomas  von  Aquino.  Summe  der  Theologie. 
Leipzig.  Kroner.  1933.  4  marb.— Collated, 
translated  and  annotated  by  Joseph  Bemhart. 
In  Kroner’s  Taschenausgabe.  B^  I,  Gott 
und  Schopfung. 

★P.  Georg  Bichlmair,  S.J.  Die  Jesuiten.  Kdln. 
Bachem.  1933.  2  and  3.25  marb. — Six  lectures 
on  the  order. 

ieEkJt^sia  I.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  6  marb. — 
Devoted  to  the  English  Church. 
ieE}{lt}esia  III.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  5.50  and 
8  marks. — ^The  Evangelical  churches  in  the 
Netherlands. 
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'A’Konrad  Guenther.  ?{atur  als  Offenbarung. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1933.  a.40  marks. — 
Sources  of  ChriAianity  in  Germany. 

■A'Kurt  Leese.  Rasse,  Religion,  Ethos.  Gotha. 
Klotz.  1934.  3  80  marks  — ^Three  aspecits  of 
the  religious  situation  of  the  day. 

★Werner  Petersmann.  Der  “l^ltuche”  Sinn 
von  Erde  und  Voli[.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  3.80 
marks. — ^The  Church  and  national  problems. 
★Erwin  Reisner.  Die  Kirche  des  Kreuzes  und 
das  deutsche  Schici^sal.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1934. 
4.50  and  5.50  marks. — Can  the  Nazi  do<ftrines 
be  reconciled  with  Chri^ianity? 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★C^r  Camargo  y  Marin.  Un  triptico  sobre 
Don  Juan  Madrid.  Morata.  1934.  5  pesetas. — 
Three  Judies  on  the  Zorilla  play — philosoph' 
ical,  crinunological,  and  critical. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de  Eqa  de 
Slueiroz.  (i900'i933).  Santiago.  Universidad 
de  Santiago  de  Compo^ela.  1934. — An  essay 
on  contemporary  Portuguese  literature. 
★Hayton  Prince  of  Gcrigos.  La  fior  de  las 
yStorias  de  Orient.  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1934.  $3.00. — Edited  from  the 
Ms.  with  Introdudion,  Notes  and  Bibliog' 
raphy  by  Wesley  Robertson  Long. 

★Julio  Saavedra  Molina.  El  verso  que  no  cub 
tivo  Ruben  Dario.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Univer' 
sidad  de  Chile.  1933. — Monograph  on  the 
hidory  and  development  of  the  Alexandrine. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jesus  de  Aragon.  El  demonio  del  Cducaso. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  2  pesetas. — Stir' 
ring  adventure  dory. 

★Manuel  D.  Benavides.  Un  hombre  de  treinta 
anos.  Barcelona.  Pascual  Yude.  1933.  5  pese- 
tas. — Social  novel  of  Republican  Spain. 

★Elena  Fortun.  Celia  en  el  colegio.  Madrid. 
Aguilar. — One  of  the  mod  charming  of  Span' 
ish  juvenile  charaders  pursues  further  the 
adventure  of  living. 

★Emilio  Franco.  iSi  hablaran  los  perros!  Me' 
dellin  (Columbia).  Imprenta  Ohcial. — Drama 
portraying  a  lower  ebss  triangle,  with  a  mother, 
her  daughter,  and  a  calavera,  as  the  apices. 
★Maria  Teresa  Leon.  Rosa'Pria,  patinadora 
de  la  luna.  Madrid.  Espasa<^lpe.  1934.  3.50 
pesetas. — ^Juvenile  short  dories. 

★Rafael  Lopez  de  Haro.  Eva  libertaria.  Ma' 
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drid.  Editorial  Edampa.  1933.  4  pesetas. — 
Novel  of  a  modem  matriarch. 

★Adolfo  Maillo.  Dan'Auta.  Madrid.  Agui' 
lar.  6  pesetas. — ^Tales  for  children,  gathered 
from  the  world’s  folk'lore. 

★Pedro  Mata.  Una  mujer  a  la  medida.  Ma* 
drid.  Pueyo.  5  pesetas. — Illicit  love  dedroys 
an  honored  man. 

★Angel  Menoyo  Portals.  Las  Idgritnas  de 
onice.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  1.50  pesetas. 
— Regional  novel  of  Sabmanca. 

★Moratin.  Teatro.  Madrid.  Espasa'Cblpc. 

1933.  6  pesetas. — Text,  Prologue  and  Notes 
by  F.  Ruiz  Morcuende. 

★Elizabeth  Mulder.  Uyta  sombra  entre  los 
dos.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  5  pesetas.— 
Novel  of  irreconcibble  charaefters. 

★Antonio  de  Obregon.  Hermes  enla  via  pu' 
blica.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. 
— Vertiginous  novel  of  this  feverish  present 
★Maria  Mercedes  Ortoll.  Tragedias  del  hogar. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  1.50  pesetas.— 
Tranquility  in  the  midd  of  chaos. 

★Julian  Ibdron.  La  Guaricha.  Caracas.  Elite. 

1934.  5  bolivares. — Novel  of  the  Venezuelan 
mountains. 

★Vicente  de  Pereda.  Esqueletos  de  oro.  Ms' 
drid.  Aguibr.  1934. — Very  modem  novel, 
largely  concerned  with  international  public 
quedions. 

★Alberto  Perez  Borges.  La  Sapien.  Tenerife. 
Tipografb  Sans.  1933. — An  organization  of 
intelledtuab  brings  about  an  Utopia — in  an 
imaginary  land. 

★Rabel  Perez  y  Perez.  Amor  que  no  muere. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  1.50  pesetas.— 
Love  and  tragedy. 

★Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Duquesa  Ines.  Barce' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1934.  2  pesetas. — The  Odys' 
sey  of  a  vehement  and  sensitive  soul. 

★Vidor  M.  Rendon.  Cuentos  de  Delfin  de  las 
Penas.  Guayaquil.  Sociedad  Fibntropica  del 
Guayas.  1934. — Short  dories,  many  of  thinly 
disguised  personal  experiences. 

★Luis  M.  Somines.  El  molino  maldito.  Ma* 
drid.  EHieyo.  1933.  5  pesetas — An  emigrant 
to  the  Argentine,  his  successful  career  and  his 
didressing  private  life. 
icTeatro  de  mujeres.  Madrid.  Aguibr.  1934. 
— Halma  Angelico  Al  margen  de  la  ciudad,  Pi' 
br  de  Valderrama  El  tercer  mundo,  and  Matih 
de  Ras  El  amo  y  El  taller  de  Pierrot. 
★Mariano  Tonus.  Arco  iris.  Barcelona.  Ju' 
ventud.  1934.  5  pesetas. — Seven  regional 
tales. 
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SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS 

■A^Ramon  de  Belau^guigoitia.  Con  Sandino 
ai  T^icaragua.  Madrid.  Espasa^Calpe.  1934. 
5  pesetas. — The  author  visited  the  caudillo 
at  the  moment  when  peace  was  being  at' 
ranged. 

■^Maria  Briceno  Iragorry.  Tdpices  de  hi^toria 
patria.  Caracas.  Parra  Le6n  Hermanos.  1934. — 
Written  with  a  ^rong  Catholic  bias. 
•^Melchor  Fernandez  Almagro.  HiStoria  del 
reinado  de  Alfonso  XIII.  Barcelona.  Montaner 
y  Simon.  1933.  18  pesetas  — Handsomely  ih 
lu^rated,  objeAive  *udy  of  the  la^  thirty 
years. 

★Antonio  de  Fuente  la  Pena.  Si  el  hombre 
puede  artificiosamente  volar.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Alfonso  Reyes.  1933. — Curiously  prophetic 
treatise  of  1676. 

★F.  Hernandez  Girbal.  Salvador  Sanchez 
"Prascuelo."  Madrid.  Sociedad  General  Espa- 
nola  de  Libreria.  1933.  6  pesetas. — Novelized 
biography  of  a  bull'Bghter. 

★Carmen  Munoz  Roca'Tallada.  Dona  Maria 
de  Pacheco.  Barcelona.  Seix  y  Barral.  1933. — 
The  wife  of  Juan  Padilla,  “el  ultimo  cornu- 
ncro.” 

★Xcsus  Nieto  Pena  y  Ramiro  de  Sas-Murias. 
El  conflu^  del  Chaco  a  la  luz  de  la  hiftoria. 
Madrid.  Editorial  Cenit.  1933.  y  pesetas. — 
The  entire  hi^ry  of  the  dispute. 

★Javier  de  Ortueta.  T^otas  de  caza  de  aves  en 
Caftilla.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  y  pese¬ 
tas. — Memoirs  of  32  years  of  hunting. 

★J.  Poch  Noguer.  Prim.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1934.  6  pesetas. — Romantic  biography. 

★N.  A.  Rimski-Korssakov.  Mi  vida  musical, 
1844-1906.  Madrid.  Bruno  del  Amo.  1934. — 
Reminiscences  of  the  great  Russian  composer. 
★Conde  de  Romanones.  J^otas  de  una  vida 
(1868-1901).  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934. 8  pesetas. 
—The  1928  edition  here  collected  into  one 
volume. 

★C^r  Sili6.  Maura.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpc. 
1934.  y  pesetas. — ^The  19th  century  ^tcs- 
man-scholar;  by  one  of  his  supporters. 
★Joaquin  Tamayo.  Don  Jose  Marta  Plata  y 
su  obra.  Bogota.  Editorial  Cromos.  1933. — 
And  the  hi^ry  of  the  fir^  half  of  the  la^ 
century. 

★Paulino  Uzeudun.  Mi  vida.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpc.  1934.  y  pesetas. — Private  life  of  a  prize 
fighter. 

★Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Bibliografta  de  don 
Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle.  Mexico.  Numero.  1934. 
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— Bibliography  and  iconography  of  the  Hon- 
duran-Mexican  ^tesman-scholar. 

★Gonzalo  Zaldumbide.  Signijicado  de  Espana 
en  America.  New  York.  In^ituto  de  las  Es- 
panas  en  los  E^dos  Unidos.  1933. — “Quicn 
da  la  lengua  da  el  alma." 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Almela  y  Vives.  Joujou.  Valencia.  La  Sema- 
na  Grafica.  1933.  i  peseta. — ^A  group  of  very 
short  poems,  almo^  Japanese  in  execution. 
★Gregorio  Carbajal  Klartinez.  Rumbo.  Carta¬ 
gena.  Briasco.  1933.  4  pesetas.— Sentimental 
poetry. 

★Concha  Espina.  Entre  la  noche  y  el  mar.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Hernando.  1933.  7  pesetas. — Her  col¬ 
lected  poems,  autobiograplu'cal,  inAinCt  with 
the  passionate  resolve  to  live  life  to  the  full. 
★Manuel  Machado.  Cante  hondo.  Madrid. 
Aguilar. — Handsome  gift  edition  of  one  of  the 
mo^  charming  of  modern  poets. 

★Concepcidn  de  Villareal.  Facetas.  San  Pedro, 
Coahuila  (Mexico).  “El  Litigo.” — Lyrics  in 
many  meters,  all  with  a  serious,  philosophical 
turn. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Juhan  Cortes  Cavanillas.  Alfonso  XIII  en 
el  deilierro.  Madrid.  San  Martin,  y  pesetas. 
— An  enthusia^ic  account  of  the  present 
exigence  of  the  ex-king. 

★Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Discursos  interna' 
cionales.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  y  pesetas. — 
His  collected  informal  lectures  and  his  official 
speeches. 

★Honorio  Maura.  .  .  .con,  de,  en,  por,  sin, 
sohre,  tras  el  sentido  comun.  Madrid.  Sociedad 
General  Espanola  de  Libreria.  1933.  y  pesetas. 
— Collected  articles  on  recent  poh'tics. 

SPANISH  SCIENCE 

★Arftdteles.  Gerteracidn  de  los  animales.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Nueva  Biblioteca  Filos6fica.  1933.  7 
pesetas. — Translated  and  edited  by  Francisco 
Gallach  Pal^. 

★Dr.  Jose  D.  Montenegro.  El  universo  abso' 
luto  y  el  relativo.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934. — 
Elementary  principles  of  a^ronc»ny,  with 
reference  to  the  theory  of  relativity. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Jacinto  Miquelarena.  Stadium.  Madrid  Es' 
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pasa-Calpe.  1934.  4  pesetas. — Notes  on 
athletic  spxjrts. 

★L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Vuelo  a  las  Amazo' 
nas.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1933. — Report  on  a 
trip  through  the  Colombian  tropics  in  company 
with  an  official  mission. 

★Jean  Royere.  El  musicismo  escultural,  Mrs. 
Archer  Milton  Huntington.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1934.  6  pesetas. — Translated  from  the  original 
manuscript.  The  author  adds  a  foreword  to 
the  Spanish  version. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Alfieri.  Rime.  Fireiue  Le  Monnier.  1933. 
20  lire. — Edited  by  Francesco  Maggini,  who 
ffnds  in  them  a  parallel  to  the  Vita. 

★Ario^.  Commedie.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 

1933.  2  vob.  50  lire. — Edited  by  M.  Catalano. 
Both  prose  and  metrical  versions,  including 
the  original  draft  of  the  ?iegjomanu. 
★Arioso.  Orlando  Furioso.  Milano.  Hoepli. 

1934.  36  lire. — New  edition.  Introduction  and 
Index  by  Nicola  Zingarelli. 

★Michele  Barbi.  Problemi  di  critica  dantesca. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1934.  40  lire. — Firft  of  two 
volumes  of  previously  published  ^dies. 
★Pietro  S.  Pasquali.  Arrmind  Godoy.  E*aris' 
Milano.  Editions  Romanes. — Enthusia^ic  ap' 
predation  of  the  CubanTrench  poet.  The 
bibh'ographical  notes  are  ezhau^ive. 

★Saverio  Nasalli  Rocca.  Giuseppe  de  MaiStre 
nei  suoi  scritti.  Torino.  Bocca.  1933.  20  lire. — 
Intelligent  but  not  very  profound  ^udy. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rino  Alessi.  Sdvormrold.  Milano.  Treves' 
Treccani'Tumminelli.  1933. — Five^act  play, 
more  hi^ry  than  drama. 

★Sem  Benelli.  Caterina  Sforza.  Milano.  Mon' 
dadori.  1934. 12  lire  — Drama  built  around  one 
of  the  moft  appeah'ng  feminine  figures  in  Itab 
ian  hi^ry. 

★Rafaele  Calzini.  Segantini.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1934.  15  lire. — His  be^  work  to  date. 
Novel  of  the  mountains. 

★G.  Deledda.  Sole  d'eilate.  Milano.  Treves. 
12  lire. — Characteristic  short  Tories. 
★Giansiro  Ferrata.  Luisa.  Firenze.  Solaria. 
1933.  15  lire. — Dehcate  portrait  of  a  lonely 
woman. 

★Salvator  Gotta.  Lilith.  Milano.  Baldini' 
Ca^oldi.  1934.  12  lire. — In  which  the  legend 
is  grafted  on  the  bourgeois  novel. 

★Angelo  Josia.  I  danari  degli  altri.  Modena. 
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Guanda.  1934.  7  lire. — Short  ^ries,  with  a 
humorous  slant. 

★Maria  Maggi.  Sole  della  terra.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1934.  9  lire. — Episodic  novel  whose 
unity  lies  in  its  psychological  concatenation. 
★Federico  de  Maria.  La  vita  al  vento.  Milano. 
“Corbacxio.”  1933.  12  lire. — Well-peopled 
novel  with  scenes  shifting  from  Sicily  to  Paris. 
Tunis,  Rome,  etc. 

★Otello  Masini.  Amorose  tragedie  fiorentine. 
Bologna.  Cappelli.  1934. 12  lire. — Lurid  details 
concerning  the  passionate  Medici. 

★Anna  Messina.  II  viaggio  di  nozze  di  Maria 
Isabella.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934.  7.50  lire.— 
Short  novel,  by  a  bom  Story'teller. 

★A.  Panzini.  Rose  d'ogni  mese  (Aprile).  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  8  lire. — Short  Tories. 

★Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Amaccio  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1934. 10  lire. — Impressioni^ic  sketches. 
★Alfredo  Segre.  Agenzm  Abram  Lewis.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — Winner  of 
the  io,(D(X>  lire  Mondadori  prize.  Novel  of 
Cairo. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS. 

★V.  A.  Bravetta.  Muzio  Attmdolo  Sforza. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9.50  lire. — Life  of  the 
Milanese  condottiere.  In  the  series  I  Condot' 
tieri. 

★D.  Bulgarini.  Pater.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
7.50  lire. — “Don  Bosco,  il  Santo  dei  biridu- 
ni.” 

★Enrico  Caviglia.  La  Battaglia  (Caporetto). 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1933.  15  lire. — Keen  and 
clear-cut  discussion  of  a  subjeeft  which  has 
been  somewhat  delicate  with  the  Italians. 
★Leonetto  Cipriani.  Awenture  della  mia  vita. 
Bologna.  Zanichelh'.  1934.  2  vols.  30  lire. — A 
Risorgimento  figure,  a  Corsican  who  visited 
the  American  Wc^  during  the  Mormon 
migration. 

★Francesco  Cognasso.  Storia  di  Torino.  Tori¬ 
no.  Lattes.  1934.  25  lire. — From  the  Colonia 
di  Auguito  to  the  Risorgimento. 

★Nerino  Conigliani.  Giovanni  Sagredo.  Vene¬ 
zia.  Emiliana.  1934. 12  lire. — A  seicento  Vene¬ 
tian  ambassador  who  made  pertinent  and  im¬ 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  Fronde,  Crom¬ 
well,  and  Leopold. 

★Roberto  Conigliani.  Ortensw.  Firenze.  “Ne- 
mi.”  1933.  8  lire. — The  mother  of  the  third 
Napoleon. 

★Carlo  Curcio.  Politica  italiana  del  400.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Novissima.  15  lire. — Sees  all  the  prob- 
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Icms  of  our  day  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
ifLettere  di  Severino  Ferrari  a  Ciosue  Carducci. 
Bologna.  Zanichelh'.  1933.  10  lire. — Personal 
and  critical. 

•^iovanni  Marietti.  Armando  Diaz.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1933.  9.50  lire. — Biography  of  the 
generalissimo.  In  the  series  I  Condottieri. 
•^Ago^ino  Saba.  Federico  Borromeo  e  i  miJlici 
del  suo  tempo.  Firenze.  Olschki.  1933. 90  lire. — 
Documents  concerning  convent  life  in  the 
scicento. 

^Carlo  Fettarappa  Sandri.  Erminuele  Filiberto 
diSavoia,  Duca  d'Aoita.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
9  lire. — His  part  in  the  world  war  and  in  the 
Fascia  movement.  In  the  series  I  Condottieri. 
ilk Attilio  Vallecchi.  Ricordi  e  idee  di  un  editore 
vivente.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934. 5  lire  — Much 
information  about  publications  during  recent 
years. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

^Amaldo  Cipolla.  Suite  orme  di  Alessandro 
Mdgno.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1933.  12  lire. — 
Ijungo  le  vie  atlantiche  della  Libia  al  lago  Ciad. 
Milano.  Agnelli.  1934.  12  lire. — A  re^less 
joumaliA  records  his  travel  impressions, 
^^iovanni  Mariotti.  Nell'uohi  delle  api  d'oro 
(pagine  elbane).  Firenze.  Rinascimento  del 
Libro.  1934.  15  lire. — And  Elba's  place  in 
hiftory. 

★Piero  Trevisani.  Sven  Hedin  nel  Tibet  ines' 
plorato.  Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9  lire. — A 
running  account,  illu^rations  and  maps. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Umberto  Liberatore.  LeTre  Sorelle.  Napoli. 
C.  L.  E.  T  1933.  3  lire. — Four-acft  dramatic 
poem. 

★Umberto  Liberatore.  Vortici  diLuce.  Napoli, 
(^sa  editrice  C.  L.  E.  T.  1933.  5  lire. — Poems 
of  landscape  and  no^lgic  longing. 

★Angiolo  Orvieto.  II  Confalone  selvaggio. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  12  lire. — In  which 
the  poet  appears  as  almo^  a  pure  Florentine. 
★Gino  Raya.  Lirici  del  Cinquecento.  Milano. 
S.  A.  E.  E^nte  Alighieri.  1933.  6  lire. — An 
annotated  anthology. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Enzo  Carli.  Ttno  da  Camaino  scultore.  Fi' 
renze.  Le  Monnier.  1934.  15  lire. — Detailed 
discussion  of  his  works. 

★Giorgio  CaAelfranco.  La  pittura  modema. 


Firenze.  Gonnelli.  1934.  16  lire. — Subjedted  to 
the  criticism  of  a  keen  vanguardi^  intelligence. 
★Laura  Rosso.  La  Pittura  e  la  Scultura  del 
700  a  Torino.  Torino.  Lattes.  1934. — With 
122  illu^rations. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★G.  E.  Barie.  La  spiritualitd  dell'essere  e  Leib' 
niz.  Padova.  C.E.D.A.M.  1933.  57  lire. — An 
important  hi^orical  and  theoretical  contribu- 
tion. 

★Pietro  Cri^iano  Drago.  La  genesi  del  pro' 
blema  fenomenologico.  MilanO'Messina.  Prin- 
cipato.  15  lire. — A  more  profound  discussion 
of  the  thesis  of  his  earlier  VEtica  del  concreto. 
★Arturo  Foa.  I  sette  giomi  di  Uno.  Torino. 
Lattes.  1934  10  lire.— The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,  in  short  essay  and  epigram. 

★Arturo  Foa.  Uomini  in  Piedi,  Torino.  Lat' 
tes.  10  lire. — ^Twelve  dialogues,  with  three 
intermezzi,  on  ethics,  e^hetics,  etc. 

ITALIAN  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Francesco  Guicciardini.  Scritti  Politici  e  Ry 
cordi.  Bari.  Laterza.  1933. — Edited  by  Roberto 
Palmarocchi. 

★Benito  Mussolini.  La  Rivoluzione  Fasciola. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  ly  bre. — Volume  II 
of  his  Scritti  e  Discorsi,  definitive  edition. 
★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi  dal  1932 
al  1933.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  ly  bre. — 
Volume  VIII,  containing  Im  l^ttrina  del  Fas' 
cismo.  Definitive  edition. 

DUTCH  FICTION  * 

★M.  H.  Szekely'Lulofs.  De  andere  Wereld. 
Amsterdam.  N.  V.  Uitgevers'inaatschappij 
“Elsevier.”  1934. — Novel  of  Sumatra. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Hayes  Cooperman.  The  Aesthetics  of  Ste- 
phane  Mallarme.  New  York.  The  Koffem 
Press.  1933.  $3.00. — An  exhauAive  ^udy  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  sym- 
boli^. 

★Max  EaAman.  ArtiAs  in  Uniform.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1934.  $2.yo. — Pob'ticsand  btera' 
ture  in  Soviet  Russia;  a  refutation  of  Marxi^ 
e^hetics. 

★Walter  D.  Ferguson.  The  Influence  of  Flau' 
bert  on  George  Moore.  Huladelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1934.  $i.yo. — A  ^dy 
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pasa'Calpe.  1934.  4  pesetas. — Notes  on 
athletic  sports. 

★L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Vuelo  a  las  Amazo' 
nas.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1933. — Report  on  a 
trip  through  the  Colombian  tropics  in  company 
with  an  oflicial  mission. 

★Jean  Royere.  El  musicismo  escultural,  Mrs. 
Archer  Milton  Huntington.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1934.  6  pesetas. — Translated  from  the  original 
manuscript.  The  author  adds  a  foreword  to 
the  Spanish  version. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Alfieri.  Rime.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1933. 
20  lire. — Edited  by  Francesco  Maggini,  who 
finds  in  them  a  parallel  to  the  Vita. 

★Ario^.  Commedie.  Bologna.  2^nichelli. 

1933.  2  vols.  50  lire. — Edited  by  M.  Catalano. 
Both  prose  and  metrical  versions,  including 
the  original  draft  of  the  >^egromant«. 
★ArioAo.  Orlando  Furioso.  Milano.  Hocph'. 

1934.  36  lire. — New  edition.  Introduction  and 
Index  by  Nicola  Zingarelli. 

★Micdiele  Barbi.  Problenti  di  critica  dantesca. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1934.  40  lire. — Firft  of  two 
volumes  of  previously  published  ^dies. 
★Pietro  S.  Pasquali.  Armand  Godoy.  Paris' 
Milano.  Editions  Romanes. — EnthusiaAic  ap' 
predation  of  the  Cuban'FrencJi  poet.  The 
bibh'ographical  notes  are  exhau^ive. 

★Saverio  NasalU  Rocca.  Giuseppe  de  Maiftre 
nei  suoi  scritti.  Torino.  Bocca.  1933.  20  lire. — 
Intelligent  but  not  very  profound  Audy. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rino  Alessi.  Savonarola.  Milano.  Treves' 
Treccani'Tumminelli.  1933. — Five'act  play, 
more  hi^ry  than  drama. 

★Sem  Benelli.  Caterina  Sforza.  Milano.  Mon' 
dadori.  1934. 12  lire — Drama  built  around  one 
of  the  mo^  appealing  feminine  figures  in  Itah 
ian  hi^ry. 

★Ralaele  Calzini.  Segantini.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1934.  15  lire. — His  be^  work  to  date. 
Novel  of  the  mountains. 

★G.  Dcledda.  Sole  d'eflate.  Milano.  Treves. 
12  lire. — CharaderiAic  short  dories. 
★Giansiro  Ferrata.  Luisa.  Firenze.  Solaria. 
1933.  15  lire. — Dehcate  portrait  of  a  lonely 
woman. 

★Salvator  Gotta.  Lilith.  Kiilano.  Baldini' 
Cadoldi.  1934.  12  lire. — In  which  the  legend 
is  grafted  on  the  bourgeois  novel. 

★Angelo  Josia.  I  danari  degli  aim.  Mcxlena. 
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Guanda.  1934.  7  lire. — Short  dories,  with  a 
humorous  slant. 

★Maria  Maggi.  Sale  della  terra.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1934.  9  lire. — Episodic  novel  whose 
unity  lies  in  its  psychological  concatenation. 
★Federico  de  Maria.  La  vita  al  vento.  Milano. 
“Corbaccio.”  1933.  12  lire. — Well'peoplcd 
novel  with  scenes  shifting  from  Sicily  to  Paris. 
Tunis,  Rome,  etc. 

★Otello  Masini.  Amorose  tragedie  fiorentine. 
Bologna.  Cappelli.  1934. 12  lire. — Lurid  details 
concerning  the  passionate  Medici. 

★Anna  Messina.  II  viaggio  di  nozze  di  Maria 
Isabella.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934.  7.50  lire. — 
Short  novel,  by  a  bom  dory'teller. 

★A.  Panzini.  Rose  d'ogni  mese  (Aprile).  Mf 
lano.  Mondadori.  8  lire. — Short  dories. 
★Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Amaccio  Firenze.  Val' 
leccdii.  1934. 10  lire. — Impressionidic  sketches. 
★Alfredo  Segte.  Agenzia  Abram  Letvis.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — Winner  of 
the  10,000  lire  Mondadori  prize.  Novel  of 
Cairo. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS. 

★V.  A.  Bravetta.  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9.50  lire. — Life  of  the 
Milanese  condottiere.  In  the  series  I  Condot' 
tieri. 

★D.  Bulgarini.  Pater.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
7.50  lire. — “Don  Bosco,  il  Santo  dei  birichi' 
ni.“ 

★Enrico  Caviglia.  La  Battaglia  (Caporetto). 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1933. 15  lire. — Keen  and 
cleat'cut  discussion  of  a  subjedt  wbicdi  has 
been  somewhat  dehcate  with  the  Italians. 
★Leonetto  Cipriani.  Awenture  della  mia  vita. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1934.  2  vols.  30  hre. — 
Risorgimento  figure,  a  Corsican  who  visited 
the  American  Wed  during  the  Mormcm 
migration. 

★Francesco  Cognasso.  Storia  di  Torino.  Tori' 
no.  Lattes.  1934.  25  lire. — From  the  Colonia 
di  Augudo  to  the  Risorgimento. 

★Nerino  Conigliani.  Giovanni  Sagredo.  Vent' 
zia.  Emiliana.  1934. 12  lire. — A  seicento  Vene' 
tian  ambassador  who  made  pertinent  and  im' 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  Fronde,  Crom' 
well,  and  Leopold. 

★Roberto  Conigliani.  Ortemia.  Firenze.  “Ne' 
mi.”  1933.  8  lire. — The  mother  of  the  third 
Napoleon. 

★<^rIo  Curcio.  Politico  italiana  del  400.  Fi' 
renze.  Novissima.  15  lire. — Sees  all  the  prob 
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lems  of  our  day  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
irLettere  di  Severino  Ferrari  a  Ciosue  Carducci. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1933.  10  lire. — Personal 
and  critical. 

■^Giovanni  Marietti.  Armando  Diaz.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1933.  9.50  lire. — Biography  of  the 
generalissimo.  In  the  series  I  Condottieri. 
■^Ago^ino  Saba.  Federico  Borromeo  e  i  miftici 
del  suo  tempo.  Firenze.  Olschki.  1933. 90  lire. — 
Documents  concerning  convent  life  in  the 
seicento. 

•^Carlo  Fettarappa  Sandri.  Emanuele  Filiberto 
diSavoia,  Duca  d'Aofla.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
9  lire.  — His  part  in  the  world  war  and  in  the 
Fascia  movement.  In  the  series  I  Condottieri. 
it Attilio  Vallecchi.  Ricordi  e  idee  di  un  editore 
vivente.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934. 5  lire  — Much 
information  about  publications  during  recent 
years. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

'^Amaldo  Cipolla.  Suite  orme  di  Alessandro 
Magno.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1933.  la  lire. — 
Lungo  le  vie  atlantiche  della  Libia  al  lago  Ciad. 
Milano.  Agnelli.  1934.  12  lire. — A  re^less 
joumali^  records  his  travel  impressions. 
★Giovanni  Mariotti.  delle  a  pi  d'oro 

(pagijte  elbane).  Firenze.  Rinascimento  del 
Libro.  1934.  15  lire. — And  Elba's  place  in 
hi^ry. 

★Piero  Trevisani.  Sven  Hedin  nel  Tibet  ines' 
plorato.  Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9  lire. — A 
running  account,  illu^rations  and  maps. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Umberto  Liberatore.  Le  Tre  Sorelle.  NapoU. 
C.  L.  E.  T.  1933.  3  lire. — Four'adl  dramatic 
poem. 

★Umberto  Liberatore.  VorticidiLuce.  Napoli. 
Casa  editrice  C.  L.  E.  T.  1933.  y  lire. — Poems 
of  landscape  and  no^lgic  longing. 

★Angiolo  Orvieto.  II  Gonfalone  selvaggio. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  12  lire. — In  which 
the  poet  appears  as  almo^  a  pure  Florentine. 
★Gino  Raya.  Lirici  del  Cinquecento.  Milano. 
S.  A.  E.  E^nte  Ahghieri.  1933.  6  lire. — An 
annotated  anthology. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Enzo  Carli.  Tino  da  Camaino  scultore.  Fi' 
renze.  Lc  Monnier.  1934.  15  lire. — Detailed 
discussion  of  his  works. 

★Giorgio  Ca^elfianco.  La  pittura  modema. 
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Firenze.  Gonnelli.  1934.  16  lire. — Subjedted  to 
the  criticism  of  a  keen  vanguardi^  intelligence. 
★Laura  Rosso.  La  Pittura  e  la  Scultura  del 
700  a  Torino.  Torino.  Lattes.  1934. — With 
122  illu^rations. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★G.  E.  Barie.  La  spiritualitd  dell'essere  e  Leib' 
niz.  Padova.  C.E.D.A.M.  1933.  57  lire. — An 
important  hi^orical  and  theoretical  contribu' 
tion. 

★Pietro  CriAiano  Drago.  La  genesi  del  prO' 
blema  fenomenologico.  Milano-Messina.  Prin^ 
cipato.  ly  lire. — A  more  profound  discussion 
of  the  thesis  of  his  earlier  L'Etica  del  concreto. 
★Arturo  Foa.  I  sette  giomi  di  Uno.  Torino. 
Lattes.  1934  10  lire. — ^The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,  in  short  essay  and  epigram. 

★Arturo  Foa.  Uomini  in  Piedi.  Torino.  Lat' 
tes.  10  lire. — Twelve  dialogues,  with  three 
intermezzi,  on  ethics,  e^hetics,  etc. 

ITALIAN  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Francesco  Guicciardiru.  Scritti  Politici  e  Ri- 
cordi.  Bari.  Laterza.  1933. — Edited  by  Roberto 
Pklmarocchi. 

★Benito  Mussolini.  La  Rivoluzione  FasciSta. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  ly  lire. — Volume  II 
of  his  Scritti  e  Discorsi,  definitive  edition. 
★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi  dal  193  a 
al  1933.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  ly  hre. — 
Volume  VIII,  containing  Lu  Dottrina  del  Fas' 
cismo.  Definitive  edition. 

DUTCH  FICTION  ' 

★M.  H.  Szekely'Lulofs.  De  andere  Wereld. 
Amsterdam.  N.  V.  Uitgevers'inaatschappij 
“Elsevier.”  1934. — Novel  of  Sumatra. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Hayes  Cooperman.  The  Aesthetics  of  Ste* 
phane  Mallarme.  New  York.  The  Koffem 
Press.  1933.  $3.00. — An  exhau^ive  ^tudy  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  sym' 
boli^. 

★Max  Ea^man.  Artists  in  Uniform.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1934.  $2.yo. — Politics  and  literal 
ture  in  Soviet  Russia;  a  refutation  of  Marxi^ 
e^hetics. 

★Walter  D.  Fergxison.  The  Influence  of  Flau' 
bert  on  George  Moore.  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1934.  $i.yo. — A  ^dy 
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of  “French  culture  acting  on  Irish  tempera- 
ment.” 

■A* Randolph  Arnold  Haynes.  ?{egatfon  in  Don 
Siuijou.  Au^in.  Texas.  Privately  Printed. 
1933. — A  dodtoral  thesis  offered  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

ENGLISH  FICTION 

★Ilya  Ehrenbourg.  Out  of  Chaos.  New  York. 
Holt.  1934.  $2.50. — A  novel  concerning  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  new  social 
order  in  Soviet  Russia. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

★Albert  Brackmann,  Editor.  Germany  and 
Poland  in  their  Hiftorical  Relations.  Muruch. 
Oldenbourg.  1934.  5  marks. — Essays  by 
eminences  on  various  asjjedts  of  the  problem. 
★C.  S.  El^on.  The  Earliest  Relations  between 
Celts  and  Germans.  London.  Methuen  6^  Co. 
Ltd.  1934.  7s.  6d. — What  was  the  relation 
between  them  during  the  millenium  preceding 
the  Chriaian  era? 

★The  Tanaka  Memorial.  Seattle.  Columbia 
Publishing  Company.  1934.  25c. — The  1927 
pronouncement  of  Japan's  colonial  ambitions. 

ENGLISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

★Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  and  Carlos  Garcia-Prada. 
A  Tentative  Bibliography  of  Colombian  Liter¬ 
ature.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1934. — Belles-lettres  with  some  attention  to 
hi^ry,  biography,  travel,  etc. 

★Guillermo  Rivera.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  the  Belles-Lettres  of  Ecuador.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1934. — Belles-let¬ 
tres  and  other  works  on  the  border-line  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  scholarship. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★John  Dos  Passos.  In  All  Countries.  New 
York.  Harcourt  Brace.  1934.  $3.50. — ^Travels 
and  impressions  of  Russia,  Mexico,  Spain,  etc. 
★Har  Dayal.  Hints  for  Self-Culture.  London. 
Watts  ^  Co.  1934.  5s  — Notes  on  intelledtual, 
physical,  e^hetic  and  ethical  culture. 

POLISH  FICTION 

★Michael  Choromanski.  Opowiadania  Dwuz' 
naezne.  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1934. — 
Tale  of  abnormal  psychology. 
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★Janusz  Meissner.  Latajacy  Djabel.  War¬ 
szawa.  Roj.  1934. — Short  Tories  of  aviation, 
by  a  military  aviator. 

★Zbigniew  Zaniewicki.  Zielone  Piel^lo.  War¬ 
szawa.  Roj  — A  Polish  Green  Hell,  antedating 
Duguid’s  by  two  years  and  about  the  satne 
section  of  South  America. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Alfonso  X  cl  Sabio.  Cantigas  de  Santa  Ma- 
ria.  Lisboa.  Imprensa  Nacional.  1933. — Edited 
by  Rodrigues  Lapa. 

★F.  de  E^nco  Louro.  Os  Lustadas  e  0  povo 
portugues.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  CoSta.  1934. — An 
intere^ing  interpretation. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de  Eqa  de 
Siueiroz  (1900-1933).  Coimbra.  Imprensa  da 
Universidade.  1933.  — A  radio  ledture  delivered 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newspaper  O  Seculo. 

★Aftanio  Peixoto.  Ensaios  Camonianoas. 
Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Uiuversidade.  1932.— 
By  the  former  president  of  the  Brazilian  Acad¬ 
emy.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to  Luiz  dc 
Camoens  Judies. 

★Edgar  Pre^ge.  D.  Francisco  Manuel  de 
Melo.  Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Universidade. 
1933. — Translation  from  the  English  by  An¬ 
tonio  Alvaro  Doria.  Mr.  Pre^ge  is  one  of  the 
two  ranking  English  authorities  on  Portuguese 
literature. 

★Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Coimbra.  Im- 
prensa  da  Universidade.  1933.  Vol.  I,  Obras 
de  Devagam. — Annotations  by  Marques  Bra¬ 
ga.  Opening  volume  of  a  welcome  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  father  of  Portuguese  drama. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  POETRY 

★Luis  de  Camoes.  Liricas  Escogidas.  Santiago 
de  Compo^ela.  Institute  of  Portuguese  Stu¬ 
dies.  1933. — Carefully  edited. 

★Helena  de  Iraja.  Tricolor.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Alves.  1933.  5$ooo. — Sensitive  and  article 
short  Tories. 

★Antero  de  Quental.  Sonetos  Escogidos.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Compo^ela.  InAitute  of  Spanish  Stu¬ 
dies. — A  distinguished  selection  from  his 
works. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY 

★Annibal  Falcao.  Formula  da  Civilizagao  bra' 
sileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  6$ooo. — With  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  eminent  sociologi^. 
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•^Max  Schneller,  SJ.  Epitome  de  HiSloria  da 
Civilizagao.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1933.  f$ooo. — Elementary  textbook. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

•^Antero  de  Figueiredo.  Toledo.  Lisboa.  Ber' 
trand.  1932.  12  escudos. — Impressions  and 
evocations  of  Toledo. 

■^Alfredo  Pimenta.  Vinculos  portugueses. 
Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Universidade.  1932. — 
Catalogue  following  the  law  of  i860  and  the 
arquivo  nacional  of  Torre  do  Tombo. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

■^A.  R.  Krupov,  Editor.  ?{ashe  Slovo  o  Lite' 
ratura  (Our  Word  on  Literature).  Moscow. 
Moskovskoyc  Tovarishche^vo  Pisatcly.  1934. 
3  rubles. — Reactions  of  fifty  laymen  and  cri' 
tics  to  the  new  literature. 

RUSSIAN  FICTION  AND  POETRY 

★A.  Avdeyenko.  Ta  lyublyu  (I  love).  Mos' 
cow.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.80  rubles. 
—Novel  of  the  pathos  of  indu^rialization, 
mingled  with  the  passion  of  love  for  a  woman. 
★F.  Gladkov.  Energia.  Moscow.  Sovetskaya 
Literatura.  1933.  9  rubles — The  new  man 
and  the  new  woman  in  the  new  Russia. 

★V.  Katkayev.  Vremya,  eperyod!  Moscow. 
Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.60  rubles. — 
The  old  human  passions  directed  into  new 
channels. 

★L.  Leonov.  Sltjitarevsl^y.  Moscow.  Sovet' 
skaya  Literatura.  1933  5  rubles. — ^The  new 
man  and  the  old  in  the  new  Russia. 

★P.  Pavlenko.  Barri\ady  (Barricades).  Mos' 
cow.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.65  rubles. 
—Novel  of  the  French  Commune,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  John  Reed,  and  other  foreign 
revolutionists. 

★Ivan  Shukhov.  J^enaxnSt  (Hate).  Moscow. 
Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1933.  1.50  rubles. — 
Novel  of  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
in  a  remote  Kazakstan  village. 

★Boris  Volkov.  V  Pyli  Chuzhil^h  Dorog.  Ber' 
lin.  Parabola.  1934. — Lyrics  and  personal  epics 
of  a  Russian  emigre. 

RUSSIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Potolol^  Mira.  (The  Ceiling  of  the  World). 
Moscow.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1934. — 
Stratospheric  investigations. 
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★S.  Tretyakov.  Tysiacha  u  odin  trudoden 
(A  Thousand  and  One  Workdays).  Moscow. 
Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1934. — Problems  of 
personnel  management. 

TEXTBOOKS 

FRENCH 

★Joseph  E.  Alexis.  En  France.  Lincoln. 
Midwest  Book  Company.  1934. — A  cultural 
reader,  easy  enough  for  second  year  high 
school,  second  semester  college. 

★Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee  and  Lilly  Lindquist. 
Une  Aventure  en  Prangais.  New  York.  Hap 
court  Brace.  1934.  $1.75. — Ingenious  beginning 
book,  based  on  cultural  reading  matter. 
★Ernest  R.  Dodge,  M.  J  Mendel,  A.  Caro' 
Delvaille.  La  France  Vivante.  New  York.  Amep 
ican  Book  Company.  1934. — ^Thirty 'three 
articles  by  noted  Frenchmen  on  various  feat' 
ures  of  modem  French  life. 

★Pierre  Macy  and  Emile  Malakis.  Petite  His' 
wire  de  la  Civilisation  Prangaise.  New  York. 
Nelson.  1933. — Cultural  reader,  with  direct 
method  exercises,  for  intermediate  reading. 
★Dorothea  A.  Paton.  Manuel  d’Anden  Fran' 
gais.  London.  Thomas  Nelson.  1933. — Ccwi' 
pact  and  well  organized;  complete  verb  forms. 
★R.  L.  G.  Ritchie.  J^elson's  Third  French 
Course.  London.  Nelson.  1934. — Compre' 
hensive  grammar,  with  especial  attention  to 
usage. 

★ViCtorien  Sardou.  Madame  Sans'Gine. 
New  York.  Holt.  1934. — Edited  with  Intro' 
duCtion,  Notes,  Que^ionnaire  and  Vocabulary 
by  David  C.  Cabeen. 

★Georges  G.'Toudouze.  Le  Petit  Roi  d'Ts. 
Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1934.  $1.00. — Adventure  Story  few  boys  and 
girls,  edited  by  Michael  West. 

★Voltaire.  Candide.  New  York.  Holt.  1934. 
— Complete  except  for  the  excision  of  some 
objectionable  passages.  Edited  by  George  R. 
Havens. 

GERMAN 

★H.  G.  Fiedler,  G.  R.  De  Beer,  and  Herma  E. 
Fiedler.  A  Gemuin  Reader  for  Biology  Students. 
London.  Oxford  University  Press.  1933. — 
Articles  fiom  recent  numbers  of  German  scien' 
tific  periodicals. 

★Ludwig  Fulda.  Die  Gegenl^andidaten.  Bos' 
ton.  Heath  1934. — Social  comedy  in  four  aCts, 
edited  by  Bertha  Reed  Cotfinan. 


